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Mr. Glass Asks 


Amendment to 
Banking Statute 


Bill in Senate Provides for 
Far-reaching Changes in 


| In Some States During May 





S Employment Service of Department of Labor Reports That 
| No General Material Gain Was Registered, Although 
Labor Surplus Was Cut in Many Instances 








‘TO MATERIAL gain in employment;some districts. A number of States re- 


‘ederal Res eens: was registered in May, but a num-| ported better industrial employment 
Law on Federa eserve per of industries showed upward trends, with further improvement expected in 
according to the industrial employment jJune. 


And National Banks 


Some industries, such as coal mining, 
reduced both production and forces to a 


|information bulletin made public June 
17 by the Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

There was a noticeable 





Measu re Is Tentative improvement ties. Crop cultivation, canning, and fruit 


* . : : Pe : oreracis harvesting, as well as fishing, were ex- 
ey in employment conditions in | several : f v hing, é 
For Use In Inquir ¥ States, but other States reported reces- Panding in various localities, according 
sions, the bulletin shows. Whil@ several t© the bulletin 





Following in full text is the synopsis 


reported that a surplus ‘of labor contin- 
I - I of the bulletin: 


Brokers’ Loans Would Be Re- 


ued, the surplus was being cut down in I 
stricted But General Powers most instances. Renewed activity in t is gratifying to note*that the ship- 
: outdoor work, such as road and high- building industry, particularly the yards 


along the eastern coast, 


Of State Institutions Ex- 





way construction, municipal improve- showed an up- 

¥ tended to National Banks ment, and seasonal farming, was improy- ward srens gales The granite 
\ ing the employment situation in May. @¥arries in New England engaged full 

f Saas Employment, however, was somewhat forces, and the outlook in this industry 

Far-reaching changes in the National | j,,cgular in manufacturing industries in C8" be described as satisfactory. The 
and Federal reserve banking statutes | continued road expansion offered employ- | 





ment for many additional laborers, and 


dealing with such questions as brokers 


: rs : ] ° the demand for seasonal harvest work- 
loans, chain and branch banking, are Women Predominate ers absorbed large numbers of men. 
proposed in a bill (S. 4723) introduced in vine be construction, such as bridge and 
the Senate June 17 by Senator Glass | Fi L L } hydroelectric projects, employed addi- 
(Dem.), of Virginia. (The full text of nrive aree apor SS oo a a a. 


lee 2 
the bill is printed on page 15.) ter any material employment gain. 





o 
The former Secretary of the Treasury, Unions of Germany (The full text of the statement 
who has had the measure under prepara- showing employment conditions in 
tion jor many months, is ta head the in- the 48 States and the District of 


vestigating subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, which has | 
been authorized to inquire into the na- 
tional and Federal reserve banking sys- 


Columbia will be printed in the issue 
of June 19.)° 


‘ 
Employment and Pay Rolls 


Department of Labor Says 
Chief Concern of Organi- 

tems with a view to remedial legislation. zations Is to Raise Pav to 

With Mr. Glass as its chairman, this ’ 


committee of five will begin its study at | Level Men Receive 
the next regular session ot Congress. 

The investigating committee, in addi- | 
tion to Senator Glass, consists of Senators 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota; 
Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware; Walcott 
and Bratton 





State of Maryland: 

Baltimore, June 17. 
There was a decrease of 1.4 per cent 
in employment and of 2.2 per cent in com- 
bined pay rolls in selected manufacturing 


German industrial women workers con- 
tinue to organize into labor unions, and 
now constitute a majority in five im- 
portant trade-unions, the Women’s Bu- 


(Rep.), of Connecticut, reau, Department of Labor, announced | * : : : : 
(Dem.), of New Mexico. in its recent News Letter. mga am ee ae Rant - 
: a ‘© : Union organization has followed the “4Y, according to a statement issued by 
Called Tentative Measure continual influx of women into industry, , the commissioner of labor statistics, Dr. 
“It is merely a tentative measure to’ jt js explained, and one of the chief J- Knox Insley. 
which I intend to direet the inquiry au- concerns of the unions is to raise the Employment was 5 per cent lower in 
thorized by the Senate,” the Virginia! wage level of women workers, especially May than it was in that month last year, 
Senator, who was a leading framer of the to that of men employed in the same | the statement said. While 2 of the 15 
Federal reserve act, explained upon in-' work. ‘Those of the metal workers’ union} ™ajor groups, iron and steel and their 
troducine his bill. were able to advance their wages 50.7: Products, and leather and its products, 
The Glass bill contains language to) per cent between 1925 and 1928. Their showed marked increases, it was stated, 
extend to national banks the same gen-| wages were 67 per cent of those of the Gecrenses were indicated for the Pe 
eral powers exercised by State banks,/men_ in 1928. ing 13 groups, severe losses being felt by 
and while it authorizes State-wide branch| Of the total number of members of tobacco preducts, musical instruments, 


the tobacco workers’ union, 77.5 per cent | rubber tires, car building and repairing. 
are women; of bookbinders, 67.9 per cent; Smaller but decided losses were felt by 
and of printers, 64.1 per cent. The ful] metal products, other than‘iron and steel; 
text of the statement follows: lumber and its products, textiles, food 

The organ of the German General Fed- ' products, chemicals and allied products, 


banking in States permitting such opera- | 
tions in their own systems, it embodies 
a provision to restrict chain banking. 
Brokers’ loans are restricted by the 
measure, the interest charges of national 


banks are liberalized, a different distri-|eration of Trade Unions recently pub- Paper and printing, and t®one, clay and 
Q Led, , 1 
bution of Federal reserve bank earnings lished a study of the place of women glass products, 

7 and the ex-officio mem-| Workers in German trade-union organ- — 


is recommended, 





bership of the Secretary of the Treasury ae as shown by the annual reports Employment in Stores 
n the Federal Reserve Board is ended. of the unions for 1928. A summary of ee F 
ry One section of the measure undertakes = Se eee ia Gains in Massachusetts 
s ‘reas Ys O y > 
to prevent member banks from borrow~| wogkers in iamemes caggetliond Gee Commonwealth of Mass $: 
ing >i lirect notes at reserve] canjione ny a a a a of | assachusetts: 
ee thes are lending funds to Te problems for the trade-unions. It Boston, June 17. 
anks while > » le s : it Se rere 3 i 
brokers for speculative purposes. Sena- = A ee = ~ | Employment in 373 trade establish- 
tov Glass has long been opposed to the| mentioned except the last tare e chiate ments operating 2,218 stores or branches 
use of Federal reserve funds for specu-|they form one-half of ee increased 1.3 per cent from April to May 
lative purposes and when brokers’ loans | ‘Tobacco workers, 77.5 per cent; eee and pay rolls increased 1.7 per cent, ac- 
were reaching record heights last fall! binders, 67.9 per ‘cent; printers 64.1 per cording to a report issued June 16 by the 
were reaching record heights last Fall! cent: hatters, 63.: S per cent: pst tag! department @f labor and industries. 
the Federal Reserve Board take action. | ers.’ 57.8 per odnk: clothing workers The principal changes took place in de- 
A statement by Senator Glass, ex-| 481 per nankslshoamakera. 440 per er partment and dry goods stores and stores 
plaining the provisions of his bill, fol- Duan in ahoue wnione in pink | groceries, provisions, meats and 
see : a s ) in whic the : fish, the report said. The number of 
lows in full temt: number of women members is small, the persons employ adanal the wa t 
Section 1 has an obvious meaning. percentage has risen considerably. In|tablishments in May eens €8- 


was com- 


the case of saddlers and upholsterers, the pared with 34,304 in April, it was stated. 


number of male member has increased 
by 5.8 per cent. and that of female mem- 
bers by 9.5 per cent. In the metal in- 
dustry, where there are comparatively 
few women workers, and in 1925 their 
numbers did not exceed 11.1 per cent, the 
metal workers’ union in 1928 obtanied | 
15.2 per cent of new male members and 
21.4 per cent of new female members. 
The total percentage of women members 
in this trade-union has risen to 7.4 per 
cent. 

The unions are not merely concerned 
; with the enro]lment of women members, 
| but seek to induce them to take part in 
the life and work of the union, making 
use for this purpose of lectures, leaflets, 
and special women’s supplements in the 
trade-union press. The. metal workers’ 


Section 2 undertakes to give national 
banks the same general powers as are 
exercised by State banks, except where 
experience has limited them by law as 
expressly set ferth in the national bank 
act and the Federal reserve act and 
amendments thereto. Public opinion | 
seems now to sanction the giving to all 
banks the same powers and restricting 
the use of banking powers vehich have 
proved to he dangerous or which are | 
likely to prove so. 
Section 3 undertakes to restrict chain | 
banking by a prohibition upon the right 
of any corporation, association or part- 
nership or an attache of any such cor- 
poration, association, or partnership to 
vote the shares at the election of offi- 
cers or in the decision-of questions by 
This is an entirely new 





Stock Company Charters 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 17. 


first five months of 1930, compared with 
the same period last year, according to 
statement issued June 14 by Secretary 
of State Edward J. Flynn. 

The number incorporated this year was 
10,710, the statement said, while during 
the first five months of 1929 it was 
12,371. 


In May the total of 2,089 companies 





bank directors. : : eM ! 
sroposition and may encounter resist- union Js about to establish a special incorporated represented a decrease of 
propos : women’s section within the national 308 from the same month last year, it 

committee under the management of a was stated. All except 299 of those in- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 





corporated last month were from New 
York City. 





Ic ontinued on Page 6, Column 
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Three Countries Plan 


Police Radio Servic e| ‘Forget Work During Vaoniian’ . 


7 —— rE France | Publie Health Service Advises 
o Use Wireless 











Surgeon General,Cumming Also Declares Sanitary Con- 


Enlisting the aid of the newest 
pete Sees te See oe ditions Should Be of Prime Importance 


lice headquarters, will now have a radio 
station of its own connected with other 
British cities for the purpose of trans- 
mitting information and following the 
movements of criminals, according to a 
British press report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Two other 
radio police stations will be simultane- 


In Picking Recreation Spot 





By Hugh S. Cumming 

Surgeon General, United States Public 

NOTHER vacation season soon will | 
be upon us. Therefore, the United 
States Public Health Service wishes 


Health Service 

for the building up of that reserve of 
| health and bodily vigor necessary to 
| carry you through*the long periods of 


ously constructed, one probably at] today to offer a few suggestions to the work which must follow before the 
Birmingham and the other either at! vacationist as to how a vacation may next vacation season rolls around. 
Glasgow or Edinburgh. be utilized to the fullest as a health The first suggestion that the Bureau 
A similar development is noted in| builder. | : : of Public Health Service wishes to 
Canada where, according to another A vacation is one of the most im- — offer the vacationist is, therefore, for- 
press report, the Ontario previncial po-| portant of our social institutions; In pet your business, forget your job, for- 


lice have inaugurated a radio network| @ World that is so arranged that most get your cares. 
of us are compelled to work during the 


ugu . : TK | Forget your scramble 
linking up district police stations with 


for the world’s wealth. You will carry 





the departmental headquarters in the erester a “ yeek, & enengs, none of it with you on the last trip 
city. The code to be used will be a se-| @ “ ’ : ns . sib a ae | 2 will take. Your business will not 
cret one and the wave length will be| makes the work possible. Ever) suffer. If you take a vacation you will 


known only to provincial police officials.| 2nd woman is entitled to a vacation. he aes b 
2 : ; Every woman engaged in maintaining etter off and both you and 


Each district will have its own radio : : ; : your business will gain in the end, pro- 
operator, according te the report. a nome is Canis Se a.veeaien. aoe vided your play time is used for the 
In France, the Eiffel Tower’s short- you can Pp oe avo @ restoration of health and strength, 
’ owe it to yourself and to those with 


If you are now casting about to find 
the most desirable place in which to 
spend your vacation this Summer and 
are considering one of the numerous 
Summer resorts available it will be 
well for you to seek information from 


wave station is to be used as the center 
of an extensive police radio service, ac- 
cording to another report received in the 
Department of Commerce. Receiving 
stations will be established throughout 
the country at boundary towns and sea- 
ports as well as in the city. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


whom you are associated in your homes 
or in your business offices to get away 
from homes and busjness for a change 
of surroundings, for a few weeks dur- 
ing the Summer. It is not necessary 
that you go long distances, but it 
necessary that you get out in the open. | 
A vacation should be the time set aside | 


is 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 7) | 








seasonal Summer basis in several locali- | 


Show Drop in Maryland. 


The number of incorporations of stock | thoroughfares in cities, 
companies decreased by 1,661 during the| highways have dis placed the names by 
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| Improved Employment Shown | Vote to Be Taken 


On Treaty Report 





Senate Committee to Decide 
Action on Naval Com- 
| pact June 23 





HE LONDON naval treaty will meet 

its first test June when the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will vote on the question of reporting 
the compact to the Senate. 

After defeating, June 17, by a vote 
of 14 to 4, a motion by Senator John- 
son (Rep.), of California, to defer fur- 
ther consideration of the treaty until 
the secret documents requested by the 
Committee have been supplied by Pres- 
ident Hoover, the Committee agreed to 


9 
23, 


cast the vote on the treaty at 11:30 
a.m. June 23. The announcement was 
made orally following the meeting by 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man. 

Prior to the time fixed for a vote, 
the Committee will not again meet for 


the 
treaty, 


sole purpose of considering the 


Mr. Borah explained. 





Highway Travel 
_ Simplified Through 
Numbering of Roads 





Work of Erecting Markers 
On 97,000 Miles in Na- 
tional System Said to Be 
Near Completion 





The numbered highways of the United 
States have become the “main streets of 
the Nation,” the Bureau of Public Roads 
stated June 17, in announcing that 
the work of erecting standard markers 
on the 97,000 miles embraced in the sys- 
tem will be practically complete at the 
end of this year’s construction season. 

All east and west highWays and their 
branches have even numbers; roads run- 
ning north and south and their branches 
have numbers; the main east-west 
routes are designated by multiples of 10, 
and the main north-south routes are 
numbered 1, 11, ete., up 101; and 
crossovers or branch lines are distin- 
guished by three digits, according to the 
Bureau's statement. 

Federal Aid Given 

The statement, made public by 
Department of Agriculture, follows 
full text: 

Reports received 
Public Roads, 
of Agriculture, 


on 


odd 


te 


the 
in 


by the Bureau of 
United States Department 
indicate that the work 
of erecting the standard markers for 
numbered routes in the United States 
system of highways will be practicaliy 
complete at the end of the construction 
period of 1980. The system was adopted 
less than five years ago by State highway 
|departments, and comprises  approxi- 
jmately 97,000 miles of the most im- 
|portant highways of the Nation. Prac- 
tically all of these routes are also in 
the Federal-aid highway system. 

The numbering of the United 
highways, which are really the 
streets of the Nation, is doing for the 
rural communities what the naming of 
streets has done for the cities. Because 
of their convenience, the numbers have 
established themselves and have become 
popular with motorists. They not 
indicate direction but are coming into 
use as a means of identifying locations. 
|; Manufacturers and business houses are 
}using the numbers in advertisements as 
}a medium of location. Novelists and 


States 
main 


cartoonists are using them in their stories | 
Decre: ased in New Y ork and comic strips. 


System Simplified 
as the 
practical 


streets become 
of 
the 


Just 
| the 


names of 
means 


numbered 


which some of the roads, particularly the 
a|transcontinental highways, were previ- 
ously known, Motorists are forgetting 
the old designations, which, because of 
duplication, often caused confusion. 
Ten main east and west routes, des- 
ignated by multiples of 10, and eleven im- 


J 
Not All Car Lubricant 





/ 
4 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 








| Bottles Condemned 


One New Type Opposed by 


Conference on Measures 





All glass bottles for use 
ing lubricating oil for automobiles were 
not condemned at the recent meeting in 
Washington of the National Conference 


}on Weights and Measures, according to 


| 
| 


| 


jJune 7 


| were condemned.) 


'ducive to the perpetuation of fraud, and 


‘taken is a tall, 


| a statement by the conference, 
ing its actions. | 


| particular type of 


summariz- 


and 
not ! 
re- 


The conference condemned a new 
bottle, but did 
condemn other bottles meeting the 
quirements of the conference code. 
(An article appearing in the issue of | 
conveyed the mistaken impres- 
sion that all bottles for such a purpose 


The section of the conference state- | 
ment dealing with this subject follows 


‘in full text: 


By resolution the conference con- 
demned the use of a new type of bottle 
which has appeared in many parts of 
the country for use in dispensing lubri- 
cating oil at filling stations, garages, 
ete. This action was taken in the be- 
lief that the bottles in question are con- 





the resolution further urged that all 
bottles used for .dispensing lubricating | 
oil be required to conform strictly to all 
of the requirements of the code previ- 
ously adopted by the conference. The | 
type of bottle to which objection was} 
small-diameter bottle, in| 
which the pouring spout is usually inte- 
gral with the bottle, which is not pro-| 
vided with venting means to facilitate 
| drainage, and which is not suitably 
marked, 


| 


identifying | t® find out. the truth about the charges, 


|large amount of ergot, 


in dispens- | 





Federal Agency 


Is Defended in 





Charge of Conspiracy to 
| Control Ergot 





Effort to Diseredit 
| Group Is Charged 





Refusal of Advertising for 
| Medical Journal Is Upheld 
In Testimony Before 
ate Committee 





Denial of charges included in the testi- | 


. Ambruster, 
York, before the Senate 
Agriculture recently, that 
between the Amer- 
and the Food, 
Administration on 


drug im- 
of New 
Committee on 


| mony of Howard W 
| porter 

| 

! 


a conspiracy exists 
ican Medical 
Drug and Insecticide 
ihe control and use of ergot, 
before the Committee June 
Olin West, secretary of the 
and Dr. Paul N. Leech, chief 
of the association. 

Mr. Ambruster in his testimony 
clared that the advertising bureau of the 
American Medical Association journal | 
had refused, without giving any explan- 


Association 


1G by 


chemist 


ation, to accept advertising submitted 
by him and had influenced State medi- | 
cal journals to do likewise. 


Mr. Ambruster 
Morris Fishbein, 


also alleged that Dr. 
editor of the American 
Medical Association Journal, arbitrarily 
controls the decisions of the council of 
pharmacy and chemistry in accepting or 
refusing “new and nonofficial remedies” 
in the official list of the association, 


All Charges Denied 

All of these allegations brought by 
Mr. Ambruster were unqualifiedly denied 
by Dr. West. 

Grouping all the charges under the 
head of “a conspiracy by the A. M. A. 
and the administration on the control 
and use of ergot,’ Dr. West declared 
that “I am here to absolutely deny and 
refute the charges.” 

“T am told that it has gone into the 
evidence that the A. M. A. has denied 


medical 
certain 


to journals published by State 
association the right to accept 
advertising. That statement is abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly false. The A. 
M. A. has no control whatsoever over 
the State medical journals. 

“The first we ever knew of the contro- 


versy was when one State journal re- 
ferred advertising copy submitted to 
them for publication by Manuel De 


Castro to us for advice. The copy con- 
tained criticism of the administrators of 
the food and drug act. We advised them 
not to accept it, aside from the fact 
that we did not believe the statements 
made in it to be justified, because we 
had some information concerning Mr. 
De Castro,” Dr. West said. ‘We had 
no faith in the sponsorship of the men 
whose names appeared in the adver- 


'tising.”’ 


onty | 


Advertising Rejected 
“Later on, we were offered for inser- 
tion in the A. M. A. Journal certain ad- 
vertising material by Mr. Ambruster,” 
Dr. West continued. “It was rejected 
because we did not believe t the sci- 


entific facts justified the statements 
made.” 
Dr. West declared that Mr. Ambruster 


immediately began to “broadcast his 
|charges,” and investigations were made 
by the A. M. A. “I made every effort 


” 


he said, “through the Department of Ag- 
riculture and other sources, 
“Everywhere I heard the same story, 
that Mr. Ambruster had purchased a 
and was holding 


it for profit. Manufacturers were able to 


buy other ergot ad were doing so,” he 
said, 

Dr. West declared that through his 
|whole investigation he found only one 


| physician who said that he was getting 


unfavorable results from the ergot he 
was using. 

“T do not believe that the maternal 
death rate of this country compares un- 





[Continned on Page 2, Column 2.) 
First Step Take 
Purchasing 








Survey of Living Expenses « 


Basis for Comparisons With Budget of 
Workers Abroad 





By Ethelbert Stewart 


Statistics, 


Commissioner of Labor 
THE first step in determining inter- 
national “real wages,” or the rela- 
tion of pay to what it will buy, has 
been taken with completion of a sur- 
vey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, showing how em- 
ployes of the Ford Motor Company in 
Detroit spend their $7 daily minimum 
wage. Similar surveys, based on that 
of the Bureau, are to.be undertaken in 
17 European cities by fhe international 
labor office. 

The foreign studies will be financed 
by the Twentieth Century Fund of Bos- 
ton, established by Edward A. Filene, 
but the study in this country was made 
with Bureau funds expended in helping 
to solve a problem of international in- 
terest to industrialists and economists. 
The results of the various studies will 
show whether a given wage will buy as 
much, more, or less of the same quality 
goods in one country as in another. 
The study by the Bureau, therefore, 
was not made for the Ford organiza- 





Drug Inquiry’ 


| Two Members of American RELATION 
Medical Association Deny 


Sen- 


was made; 
Dr. | 
association, | 


de- | 


nn to Asecertain | 


aig gn ‘New Tariff Rates 
oans Explained Viade Effective 
‘As Act Is Signed 


Customs 


| Action on Forei 


| 
| 

















































































Relation With Bankers Is 
Voluntary, State De- 


partm ent Says 








S between the Depart- 
ment of State and the bankers of 

the United States, with regard to ap- | 

proval or disapproval by the Depart- 


Machinery Set in 
Motion by Undersecretary 
Of Treasury to Apply to 


ment of bond issues by other govern- 
ments, are purely voluntary on the N , ® 
| part of the bankers, it was stated All New Import Entries 





orally on June 17 at the Department, in 
response to inquiries. 


The Senate on June 16 passed a reso- Me 7 Bora h Proposes 
lution by Senator Glass (Dem.), of | Cost Inv estigations 


Virginia, Secretary of the Treasury in 
the administration of President Wilson, | 
asking an explanation of the authority 
of the Department of State “to approve 
or disapprove investment securities 
offered for sale 





Submits Resolution in Senate 
Calling for Inquiry by Tariff 


in the money markets Cor — Int Ce 
of the United States by foreign gov- A TTEERELSELOM nto ement, 
ernments. | Shoes, Farm Implements 
The Senate resolution called atten- | 





: 
tion to reports “that the State Depart- The tariff act of 1930 (H. R. 2667) be- 
ment has given informal approval, to See 


be followed by its formal sanction, of |€®™® effective at midnight, June 17, after 
the flotation in the United States of | its initiation in congressional committees 
* ge co . |. . 
approximately $100,000,000 of German jin January, 1929, and after 15 months 
reparations bonds by the so-called m- |consumed in the various parliamentary 
ternational bank, with headquarters in | | ; 
Europe.” | stages through the Senate and House of 
Representatives to its final enactment. 








Inqypiries at the Department of State President Hoover signed the bill at 
< : | 12:59 p. m., June 17, following its pas- 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.) ; Sage on June 13 by the Senate, and its 
approval by the House on June 14. (The 


| full text of the bill, as passed by the two 
bodies, was published in full text in the 


Government Objects _ reves was mvt 
To Building Military | Act Put Into Effect 


Immediately after the President had 
Airplanes for Russia 


approved the bill, the Undersecretary of 


| 
| 
the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, was noti- 





fied. He set in motion the Government 
jmachinery for carrying the act initio 
effect. The Bureau of Customs already 

State Department Says ' It had been prepared for this action. 
“a * oO ; Taking immediate advantage of the 
oes Not Oppose Cone new flexible provisions in the measure, 


ite ‘eos * paige, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who 
struction of Ciy il Aire raft voted against the tariff bill, introduced 
For Soviets in the Senate a resolution (S. Res. 295) 
|to direct the Tariff Commission to in- 





vestigate differences in the cost of pro- 
duction between foreign and domestie 
shoes, cement, furniture, hose and certain 
farm implements, 

In submitting to the Senate newspaper 
editorials relating to the tariff to be 
printed in the Congressional Record, Sen- 
ator George (Dem.), of Georgia, called 
attention 7 a reports linking the 
passage of the ‘tariff bill with « stump. 
in the stoeK Smeitet ; 

j Senator Smoot “(Red), of Utah, res 
sponded that he hoped, when the market 
recovers, the Senator from Georgia will 
give credit to the tariff bill; for the mar- 
ket will recover, Senator Smoot said. He 
stated that changes in the market come 
and go, whether a tariff bill is up for con- 
| sideration or not. 
The President 


State has 
Martin Aviation 
stating that it 
sale of war | 
the 
of 


The Department of 
letter to the Glenn L. 
Company, Baltimore, 
views “with disfavor” any 
supplies to Soviet Russia, 
bombing the 
which, for Russin was under considera- 
tion vy tht Martin Company: This wae | 
stated orally on behalf of the Depart- 
ment following inquiries regarding the 
reported veto of the Martin Soviet con- 
tract. y 

The Martin Company, according to the 
Department, wrote asking whether there 
would be any objection to the proposed | 
contract. 

Objects to Military Planes 

The Department has no objection to 
the manufacture of commercial airplanes 
by American firms for Soviet Russia and 


sent a 


of 


such 


as 


planes, construction 


signed the bill in the 
presence of the Senate and House con- 
ferees at 12:59 p. m., having been de- 
laved by the belated arrival of Senator 


its only objection is to the manufac- | Watson. 
ture of military planes, it was stated Six Pens Used 
orally by the Secretary of State, Henry Six pens were need hy the President 
L, Stimson. ; in affixing his signature, and later they 
At the Navy Department, it was ®X- were distributed to Senator Smoot 
plained orally that the Martin company | chairman of the Senate Finance Come 
also had written _ it asking if there | mittee, one of the authors of the bill; 
would be objection. : This request | Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Califor- 
was made because the Navy Department} nia. one of the Senate conferees: Sanac 
had 25 flying boats under construction tan Watson; Representative "taal 
at the Martin plant and had made an (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman of 


not un- 
without 


firm shall 
contracts 


agreement that the 
dertake any foreign 
its consent, 

The question was referred to the joint 
air board, which replied that there 
would be no objection, but suggested that 
the Department of State be consulted. 

Statement Submitted 


the House Ways and Means Committee, 
one of the authors of the bill; Represent- 
ative Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, 
| Mass., one of the House conferees; and 
Representativé Bacharach (Rep.), of At- 
|lantic City, N. J. 

The engrossed bill reached the White 


A ea rhe tie Ts House at 10:20 a. m. from the Depart- 
4 —— meé mr ey os ne epartment | ment of the Treasury, where it had been 
of ¢ ec ao y f the N in 8 a Fy . | referred, June 16, for examination and 
ecretary 0 ef Navy aries Francis | 3,. i sat : 
: inspection for any possible typographic¢ 
Adams has made public the following I ee —— a 


statement concerning the reported nego 
tiations for airplanes between the Glenn | 
L. Martin Company, of Bajtimore, and | 
the soviet government. 

“The Navy Department only con- 
cerned with the manufacture in the 
United States of military airplanes for | 
foreign countries when late develop- | 
ments and experiments on Navy planes 
are being undertaken by the manufac- 
turer who may be negotiating to build 
military airplanes for other countries. 
The Navy Department is not concerned 
with the act of approving or disapprov- 
ing exportation of military equipment 
}from the United States.” 


[Continued on Paye J Column §.] 





Is 


Oil Companies s Protest 


Division of Radio Band 


Western Company Files Brief 
On Appeal With Court 











Petroleum companies operating in the 
|Southwest are entirely dependent upon 
| radio for their communication because 
| land-wire service in the barren territory 
cannot be obtained and maintained, due 
| to prohibitive cost, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia was 
|informed June 17 by the Western Radio 
| Telegraph Company in a brief filed in 
}support of the grant of channels to it. 
| The brief is on the continental short- 
|wave litigation, involving the use of 
channels in the continental short-wave 
band for public point-to-point radiotele- 
graph service. Four companies which 
were applicants before the Federal Radio 
Commission for blocks of frequencies, and 
| were denied either in part or in whole, 
have appealed from the Commission’s 
action, 

The Western company, Fayette B. Dow 






Value of Wages 






of Ford Employes in Detroit 










Department of Labor 







tion any more than frequent surveys land Horace L. Lohnes, its attorneys, 
of wages and hours of labor in various |*tate in the brief, was formed to take 
: ; : lat bina ta over and operate the radio stations of 
industries are made for private inter- | certain oil companies in Texas, Okla- 
ests, the Commissioner pointed out. homa, New Mexico and Kansas and to 








serve the public generally in that terri- 
tory. The companies pooling their radio 
facilities are the Skelly Oil Company, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Continental 


The Fore’ Company asked the inter- 
national labor office in May, 1929, for 
information concerning minimum wage 
rates it would have to pay in 17 Euro- 

















pean cities where the company has or | Oil Company (formerly Marland Pipe 
contemplates having plants in order | Line Company) and the Texas Pipe Line 
that employes in these cities might | Company. Ae 

have a standard of living equal to that | It is contended that the Commission 






of the workers in Detroit. The Bureau | was “fully justified” in awarding facili- 









of Labor Statistics, upon request, |ties for the creation of the “regional” 
agreed to make the initial survey in |system to the Western company. The 
Detroit, the results of which will be | Commission, in its distribution of facili- 
presented in the forthcoming issue of | ties, allocated to the Western two exclu- 






sive United States continental channels, 
three of those channels allocated te 
Canada exclusive, subject to limitations 
of power and hours of operation to pre- 
vent interference with Canada and four 





the Monthly Labor Review. 

Exact information as to the costs of 
living in the foreig~ cities and in De- 
troit necessary before a minimum 
wage for each city can be determined 


5.] | 





1s 
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New Yor 
~ Of Entertainment 
‘Is Commended 
‘Member of Federal Radio 

Commission Says $250,- 


000,000 Project Will Be 


Cultural Boon 


Cultural development of radio broad- 
‘easting and related entertainment fields. 
with direct benefits to the public, will 
result from the project for the creation 
of a new $250,000,000 institutional cen- 
ter in New York. devoted to the enter- 
tainment and cultural arts, it was de- 
clared orally June 16 by Harold A. La- 
fount, member of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, 

Asserting he was “delighted” to learn 
of the project, Mr. Lafount said it de- 
served the highest commendation. “It 
will afford the people the benefits of the 
finer things of which our great radio 
and entertainments arts are capable,” he 
declared. 

The Commissioner declared he had 
deen informed of the project, to be 
financed by the John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
interests, in a statement from the group 
charged with the development. This 
statement said that the plans had been 
worked out by John R. Todd, represent- 
ing the Rockefeller interests, and David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, representing the radio 
interests. 

The project, according to the state- 
ment, will cover a residential area three 
blocks square in the heart of New York 
City. The institutional center, it is 
stated, will be “devoted to the entertain- 
ment and cultural arts encompassed by 
radio progress in the fields of sound and 
vision.” It will be completed by the Fall 
of 1933. : 

On this site will be built a complete 


architectural unit that will include four | 


theaters, devoted, respectively, to a new 
conception of variety entertainment, to 
sound motion pictures, to musical comedy 
presentation, and to dramatic production, 
the statement says. A symphony hall 


that would complete the picture of the| 
musical arts is also under consideration, 


according to the statement. Twenty- 
seven broadcasting studiog, some of them 
treee stories in height, will be built to 
accommodate the requirements of music, 
entertainment, education and information 
to be radiated from this center, the an- 
nouncement states. 

The full text of the statement received 
by Commissioner Lafount follows: 


Three Full Squares Taken 


A project of building and architectural ! 


development that will transform a busi- 
ress and residential area three blocks 
square in the heart of New York, inio a 
great institutional center devoted to the 
entertainment and cultural arts encom- 
passed by radio progress in the fields of 
sound and vision is announced in an offi- 
cial statement issued on behalf of the 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. interests by John 
R. Todd, of the Todd, Robertson and Todd 
Engineering Corporation, and of Todd 
and Brown of New York, who are 
in charge of the enttre development. 
Except fer one or two 
area from 48th to 
ing Fifth Avenue, and from Fifth Ave- 
nue clear across to a similar frontage 


of three blocks on Sixth Avenue, will be | 


levelled, and building operations will be 
begun this Fall, in a project designed to 
establish a great nerve center for the 
creation and distribution of outstanding 
dramatic, musical and educational events 
vpon a national and even a world-wide 


scale. The development which will in- 


volve a total investment, estimated by | 


building authorities to be over $250,000.- 
000, will be financed by the Rockefeller 
interests. It will be entirely completed 
by the Fall of 1933. 

The announcement of ‘the plan to cre- 
ate a great cultural and architectural 
monument in the heart of New York, 
necessarily involving a great building 
program that is expected to be reflected 
in employment conditions here, followed 
direct negotiations concluded by Mr. 
Todd, acting for the Rockefeller inter- 
ests, and by David Sarnoff, president 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
who represented the radio interests, no 
brokers participating. Definite announce 
ment of the transaction was withheld 
pending the acquirement of the neces- 
sary property on the Sixth Avenue side 
of the development, so the exits and en- 
trances might be provided from that side. 

Social Landmarks to Go 

Within a few months, according 
the plans now announced, acres of 
brownstone houses reminiscent of the 
former social glory of that part of Fifth 
Avenue, structures that housed stores, 
restaurants and shops, and office bpild- 
ings, will be plucked from their roots to 
make way for a new metropolis of the 
entertainment and cultural arts. On the 
site will arise a complete architectural 
unit that will include four great theatres, 
devoted respectively to a new conception 
of variety entertainment, to sound-mo- 
tion pictures, to musical comedy presen- 


to 


[Continued on Page 11, Coluun 7] 


Communist Activity 
Described at Inquiry 


Stronger Postal Laws Favored 
At House Hearing 


The House Special Committee inves- 
tigating communist activities heard sey- 
eral more witnesses at an executive ses- 
sion June 17. Horace J. Donneliy, 
solicitor of the Post Office Department, 
discussed the need for strengthening the 
postal laws to prevent dissemination of 
revolutionary propaganda. 

Col. W. H. Wilson, of the Army, told 
of communist activities respecting the 
Army, the National Guard and the Citi- 
zens Military Training camps. Lieut. 
Comdr. Herbert R. Hein, of the Navy, 
submitted a confidential report on activ- 
ities of the communists in Navy yards 
and among naval personnel. 

Louis Domeratzky, Chief 
gional information section of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
said that during 1929, exports valued at 
$85,000,000 were shipped to Russia from 
this country while imports from Russia 
into the United States ran to $22,000,000 
in value. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., chairman of the Committee, 
in referring to the proceedings, said that 
on June 18, the Committee will hear a 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce regarding the importations of 


of the re- 


1236) 


structures, the | 
5ist streets front- |} 





k Center Federal Agency Is 


THE UNITED STATES 


Defended 


In Drug Law Investigation Against Imports 


Two Me 


mbers of American Medical Association Deny+ 


Allegatioxe of Conspiracy to Control Im- 
portations of Ergot 


[Continued f 


favorably with any civilized country in 
{the world,” Dr. West continued. 

Questioned by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.). of Montana, as to his experience 
with ether. Dr. West declared there, ‘‘al- 
hways has been and always will be poor 
ether on the market, put out by disre- 
putable manufacturers.” 
|. “Under the U. S. P. brand?” Senator 
Wheeler asked. 

“I can’t say as to that,” he replied, 
“but I wouldn’t put them above it.” 

Continuing, Dr. West declared it has 
been testified here that the A. M. A. is 
not interested in the matter of ergot. 
This Dr. West denied. He declared he 
wrote to Mr. Ambruster that the “A. M. 
A. is interested only as to what it could 
use of an inferior product.” 


Quackery Exposed 
By Association 


“The A. M. A. has done much to ex- 
pose quackery and fraud at great expense 
to the association and without any rev- 
enue,” he declared. 
that statement, Senator 
asked the witness if it is not 
true that the medical profession has 
changed its views with regard to some 
cures which it formerly branded as 
fraud. 

“I don’t know of any,’ 
plied. 

‘Senator Wheeler spoke of osteopathy 
and chiropractics. Dr. West replied that 
'the attitude of the medical profession on 
osteopathy, “is the same as it has always 
been, and the same on chiropractics, if 
not a little more so.” 

“The charges of Mr. Ambruster were 
submitted by me to the A. M. A., and 
were formally considered by the board 
lof pharmacy and chemistry. If no ac- 
;tion was taken by them, it was because 
ithey thought it unnecessary,” he de- 
| clared. 

Referring to the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the association of 
gynecologists, obstetricians and abdomi- 
nal surgeons for the investigation of the 
ergot question, composed of Drs. IIl, 
Polack and Donnereuther, Dr. West de- 
clared the A. M. A. “is anxious to do 
all it can to get all the facts. We found 
{that this report was based largely on the 
testimony of H. F. Rusby, and did not 
believe that a large number of the con- 
clusions reached were justifiable.” 

“Lam surprised to hear you speak 
disparagingly of Dr, Rusby,” Senator 
Wheeler commented, “since Dr. Rusby, 
as dean of the College of Pharmacy of 
Columbia University holds, to the Jay- 


Discussing 
Wheeler 


Dr. West re- 


Preservation of Forest Resources 


rom Page 1.] 


'man at least, a 
and responsibility.” He added that tac 
opinions expressed by Dr. Rusby were 
concurred in by Dr. Harvey Wiley, for- 
mer Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Dr, West declared that Dr. Wiley com- 
manded in him the highest respect,” but 
I cannot help his opinions.” 


Doctor’s Opinion 


Questioned by Witness 


Questioned as to why he 
accept the opinions of Dr. 
West said that the American Medical As- 
sociation did not consider them authori- 
tative because Dr. Rusby had _ testified 
in a suit brought against the American 
Medical Association by the manufacturers 
of “a most vicious patent medicine,” in 
an attempt to support the case of the 
patent medicine. 

He further declared Dr. Rusby had 
allowed his name to be used in a testi- 
monial advertisement of a ‘‘fat remov- 
ing chewing gum,” which claimed to 
“wash away fat.” 

A third reason Dr. West gave was 
that Dr. Rusby recently allowed his name 
to be used in a yeast advertisement as 
a “cure all,” for which there “is no 
scientific basis.” 

“T came here to deny that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association has conspired 
with anybody to do anything crooked," 
Dr. West declared in conclusion. 

“But the A.~M. A, is not on 
Senator Wheeler commented. 

“The A. M. A. certainly is on trial,” 
Dr. West replied, “if you allow these 
baseless charges to stand in the record. 
The A. M. A. has had no part at all in 
any conspiracy to destroy the prosperity 
of Mr. Ambruster. In my opinion the 
Department is as honestly and as effi- 
ciently administered as the means af- 
forded it by Congress will allow.” 

“The men connected with the admin- 
istration, the A. M. A, has found, are all 
outstanding men of scientific achieve- 
ment,” he declared. “We have tried to 
learn of any violations, and if we had 
found any, we would have been the first 
to expose them. We found nothing.” 

Dr. Leech, in adding to the testimony 
of Dr. West, declared that “if there had 
been any conspiracy to shut off any er- 
got, I certainly would have heard of it, 
but it is not true,” 

| Questioned by Senator Copeland 

(Dem.), of New York, as to “what 
started this ergot controversy,” Dr. 
Leech declared that “as far as the A 
A. is concerned, there is no controve 
The argument is all on the other side. 
| We have refused to give Mr. Ambruster 
any publicity.” 


refused to 


trial,” 
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Declared to Be Highly Important 


State Forester.of North Carolina Says Trees Have Always *"'«'¢ 
Been Closely Related to Man’s Welfare 


State of North Carolina: Raleigh, June 17. 


Discussing trees and _ particularly 
those to be found in North Carolina, 
State Forester J. A. Holmes declares 
that “trees are the largest and oldest 
living creatures.” They are, he states, 
| perhaps more closely associated in one 


way or another with our daily lives than | 


any other class of living things. 
“These attributes,” states Mr. Holmes, 


“emphasize the necessity of the widest | 
possible handling of the forests of North } 


|Carolina. They magnify the importance 
of the program that is being carried out 
in the State to protect these venerable 


beings from fires, to reforest idle lands | 


and to eliminate 
wood, 

“There is scarcely a tree that will grow 
to commercial maturity for timber 
less time than one generation. 
lect of past years in the handling of the 
foyests is even now evident, but the fu- 
ture will be still more effectively handi- 
capped unless meastires are earried out 
to assure the perpetuation of the forests. 


Many Years Required 
For Reforestation 


“Unlike a farm crop or some other 
natural resources, forests, although they 


waste in the use of 


are renewable, require a period of many | 


years to reach a ge where they will 
serve to best advantage. Reforestation, 
fire protection and other angles of for- 


estry practice are operations that will be | 


appreciated more in the future, although 
immediate benefits may be observed in 
the arrest of erosion, the regulation of 
stream flow. provisions of game cover 
and the creation of more attractive land- 
scapes. 

F, H. Claridge, assistant State for- 
ester, in a review of the ages at which 
varlous species reach a commercial stage, 
found the following: 


The fastest growing tree of the. major | 


} ty’ °: of forests in North Carolina is the 
loblolly pine which usually will reach 
commercial maturity under average con- 
ditions in from 35 to 50 rears, The next 
most rapid growth occurs in 
leaf pine, which, under the 
tions, reaches this stage 
years. 

A somewhat long.- period of growth 
is re uired by the long-leaf pine on the 
average land and under normal condi- 


in 40 to 55 


tions to reach a size for profitable lum- | 


bering, the period ranging from 45 to 60 
years. Yellow poplar usually needs at 
least 60 years to reach the state of com- 
mercial maturity, and the oak from 50 
to 60 vears. 

Although 


cial value before that time for such uses 
as pulp wood and cordwood, and may be 
cut beneficially for other trees by judi- 
cious thinning. c 

A true 
| sary for a tree to become of commercial 
value should cause a more respectful 
consideration of the service to which 
wood is applied. Wood is provided by 


Inquiry Sought on Expenses 


In Campaigns for House’ 


Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, in a resolution (H, Res. 
258) introduced June 17, proposed investi- 
gation of campaign expenses and prac- 
tices of candidates for the House. It 
proposes that a special committee of five 
Representatives be created with authority 


in | 
The neg- | 


the short- | 
same condi- | 


the average ages given are} 
those required for the maturity of tim- | 
ber, some of the species are of commer: | 


realization of the time neces-| 


nature for the use of man, but this use 
should be wise and effective. Waste of 
forest resources is negligence from which 
everyone suffers. A few hours will de- 
stroy the work which perhaps it has 
taken nature a century to produce. 

Among the oldest of the monarchs of 
North Carolina forests are the eyprus 
| trees. A cross section of one of these 
giants, estimated to have started its 
growth in 1073 A. D. is on exhibition at 
the State museum in Raleigh. This tree 
is believed to have been 20 feet high 42 
inches in diameter when Columbus dis- 
covered American and to have been more 
than 400 years old at that time. 

An old cypress is reported from New 

Bern to be 1,000 years old. Hoary old 
elms trace their beginnings back for 
centuries, and tulip poplars, giants of 
mountain forests, are long lived. A re- 
port recently run in a current publica- 
| tion said a poplar measuring 10 feet in 
| diameteygat the base and 350 feet to the 
} first limb had been cut in the Kentucky 
| mountains. 
North Carolina possesses more oaks 
around which historic events and _tra- 
ditions center, A number of these are as- 
sociated with outstanding figures of the 
Revolutionary War and some even be- 
yond that period. 


Illinois Governor Urges 
Full Legislature Attendante 
| 


State of Tllinois: 
Springfield, June 17. 

| Full attendance of the legislature 
| When it reconvenes to consider Cook 
|County financial relief and the constitu- 
| tional revenue amendment was urged by 
Governor Kmmerson in a statement is- 
sued June 16. 

New laws take effect July 1. unless 
passed as an emergency measure by a 
two-thirds vote, and a constitutional 
amendment must be proposed to the elec- 
|tors by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers elected to each branch, the gov- 
ernor pointed out. ‘*Members of the gen- 
eral assembly have stated that the at- 
tendance during the hot weather and the 
vacation season in July probably would 
not be sufticient to permit legislation or 
the resolution proposing a constitutional! 
amendment ‘to receive the necessary 
vote,” the statement said, 


am 


‘Commissioner Lafount Say 


! The reception in the east of programs 
| broadcast “by western radio 
| will improve within the next year be- 
cause of a decredse in sunspots, accord- 
jing to a statement, June 17, by Harold 
| A. Lafount, Federal Radio Commissioner. 
|The statement follows in full text: 

A study of west-east night radio trans- 
mission by scientists proves such trans- 
mission to be inversely correlated with 
solar activity. Nine years ago when 
radio broadcasting was just starting, we 
were in a minimum of solar activity, a 
sunspot minimum, and reception here in 
the East from western stations at 
} its maximum. 

For the past 


was 


several years we have 


Russian anthracite coal into the United | to hold sessions after adjournment of the| been passing through a maximum of 


States. 


} session of Congress. 


‘sunspots. Measurements made by Dr, 


position of prominence 


Rusby, Dr. | 


Decrease in Suns pots to Increase 


Stronger Within a Year Because of Solar Activity 


stations | 


| . ‘ 
‘Ways and Means Committee 
Hears Plea by Mr. Brumm 


Anthracite Producers 


The House Committee on Ways and 
|Means on June 17 heard Representative 
Brumm (Rep.), of Minersville, Pa., in 


| behalf of a ban on importations of Rus- | 
but took no action | 
The Committee later | 
without an- | 


sian 


anthracite coal, 
on the subject, 
held an executive session 
nouncement regarding 
sidered. 
Representative Brumm had redrafted 


the subject con- 


his 
conferences with the 
Treasury and others. The new draft of 
his proposal as presented to the Com- 
mittee read as follows: 

“That from and after the enactment 
of this act anthracite coal mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured, wholly or in 
part by convict labor, by conscripted 
labor, or indentured labor under penal 
sanctions, or by any other form of labor 
which is exacted from any person under 
the menance of a penalty for its non- 
performance and for which the worker 
does not offer himself voluntarily, shall 
not be entitled to entry at any of the 
|ports of the United States, and the in- 
portati@m thereof is hereby prohibited. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to prescribe such 


Secretary of the 


regulations as may be necessary to carry | 


out the provisions of this act.” 
Mr. Hawley Explains Purpose 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the Commit- 
tee, stated that the purpose of the pro- 
| posed measure is to carry out the policy 
of Congress against products of convict 
or unwilling labor. 
signed by the President June 17, has a 
|provision (section 307) 
portation of convict made 
Jan. 1, 1932, and the 
{bill proposed that the 
limmediately to coal coming into this 
lcountry from Siberian mines. 
| Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
|Americus, Ga., wanted to know if it was 
|proposed to extend the same immediate 
action as to lumber and _ other goods | 
from Russia. Mr, Hawley said#the Rus- 
sian coal embargo was’ proposed as an 
emergency measure. 

Mr. Crisp said he thought there was 
an emergency as to lumber. Mr. Brumra 
said the invasion of Russian coal is 


goods after 
sponsor of the | 
inhibition apply 


| 


‘\seriously menacing the coal industry of 


his State. 

May Tyclude Other Products 

| Mr. Brumm agreed with Represenia- 
tive Esterly (Rep.). of Sally Ann Fur- | 
lnace, Pa., that coal is mot the only con- 
|seripted labor product, Mr, Esterly said 
\that under the principle of the resolution 
nothing could come in from Russia be- | 
cause all labor there is conscripted, and 
lsuggested that other people might come 
in and ask for legislation as to other | 
s than coal on the same grounds. | 
Absolute Embargo Required 

Representative Rainey  (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill, told Mx. Brurhm’ that: 
i“You can’t stop coal from Russia with | 
this language.” Russia, Mr. Rainey said, | 
is a union of soviet republics, and all the 
soviet republics have to do is to send 
over the coal with a certificate that the | 
labor that produced it is not forced and 
\that the work was done voluntarily. | 
“They agree to work where they are 
jtold to work,” he said, ‘‘and they can | 
send coal here under certificates.” 

He suggested to Mr. Brumm that the 
only way to.stop the invasion of Rus- 
sian coal is to absolutely prohibit im- 
portation of any coal from Russia. Rep- 
resentative Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloom- 
field, Iowa, said the question Mr. Rainey | 
raised is a very serious one. Mr. Rainey | 
insisted the bill as drafted would not | 
help the Pennsylvania industry at all. | 

Answering Mr. Rainey, Mr. Brumm | 
‘said he did not know who owned or } 
lbrought the Russian coal to Philadel- | 
|phia. Mr. Rainey stated that the Chi- | 
inese Engineering and Mining Company, 
owned by a Chinese syndicate, produces 
most of the coal brought from Russia, | 
that the Russian Soviet is afraid to take | 
over that company’s mines because it 
plans to eventually sovietize China. Mr. 
srumm told of collieries built in Russia. 
Mr. Rainey called his attention to the 
Russia-Asiatic Consolidation Company, | 
reported to have been purchased by the 


ir 
Urquhart Company, of Scotland, and to | 


other activities in Russia.  Representa- | 
tive Esterly suggested the simplest leg- | 
islation would be to put a_ prohibitive | 
tariff on coal from Russia. Representa- | 
tive Hadley (Rep.), of Bellingham, | 
Wash., suggested the traditional policy | 
,of Congress to avoid singling out any 
country for imposition of such a prohibi- 


tion on importations, | 


Contract to Undersell Cited 

Mr. Brumm told the Committee that 
when he was conferring with the Secre- 
tary of Labor the latter told him, but 
would not show him because of its state 
confidential nature, a “‘contract between | 
Soviet Russia and an American corpora- 
tion in New York in which the American 
corporation agrees to dispose of all the | 
Soviet coal for a consideration of $1 a | 
ton, with permission to sell it for less 
than whatever the price of American coal 
may be.”’ 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., said that he is in sym- 
pathy with what Mr. Brumm is seeking 
but he had been told that the State of 
Pennsylvania had an excise tax on all 


Intensity of Western Radio Programs 


‘'s Reception in East to Be 


Greenleaf Whittier Pickard at Newton} 
Center, Mass., have shown low field | 
values from avestern stations, in conse- | 
quence of which but slight heterodyne | 
interference has existed between east | 
and west coast stations. Scientists tell | 
use We are now rapidly passing through 
|the sunspog maximum or period, with the | 
result that field strength of West coast 
stations is increasing im the East and 
an extrapolation of the curve indicates 
that within a year we shall again have 
high field strength from western sta- 
tions. 

The work of Dr. Pickard in correla- 
tion of radio reception with solar activi- 
ties cheeks closely with the conclusions 
of other workers in the field, and is ex-| 
tremely helpful in the allocation of, 
broadcasting stafions. 


DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


Embargo Askel 
Of Russian Coal | 


In Behalf of Pennsylvania | 


bill (H. R. 12061) as the result of | 


The new tariff law | 


prohibiting im- | 


| 667,000 worth 


|Co., of Chicago; 


| the old Girard estate. 


JUNE 18, 1930 


HE SENATE conventd at 

June 17. The Senate concurred in 
House amendments to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 190) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to award a mail 
contract to the Mississippi Shipping 
Company. 

A petition was read from the Board 
of Temperance of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, asking the Senate 
to take action on law enforcement 
measures. 

Senator Shortridge, (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, objected to considering the vet- 
erans’ bill, saying he would seek to 


bring it up June 18. 

A 
GENATOR CARAWAY (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Comgnittee investigating lobby- 
ing, announced that he expects to sub- 
mit a report from the committee June 
18. (Detailed discussion on page 3.) 
A bill to amend the national bank 
and Federal reserve acts was submit- 
ted by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia. (Explanation of bill on page 1. 


Full text of bill on page 13.) 
HE SENATE resolu- 


s 
7 agreed to a 
tion (S. Res. 287) for an investi- 
gation and report on homeless and in- 
digent Indians. The Senate then be- 
gan consideration of the calendar. 
A 
QWHEN the call of the calendar was 
completed, Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, moved to pro- 
ceed with consideration of a motion of 
Senator Gould (Rep.), of Maine, to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate 


passed a bill to provide for the de- 
portation of certain alien seamen. The 


The House of Representatives 


The Congress of t 
United States 
Proceedings ois 17, 1930 


The Senate | 


noon, # La Follette motion was adopted, but 


| 


AvTHOoRIZzeED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


he 


conclusion of the morning hour pre- 
vented action on the bill and it was 
restored to the calendar. 

A bill (S. 2414) providing for the 
participation of the United States in 
the internationat hygiene exposition 
was handed down by the Vice Presi- 
dent, and on the motion of Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, the amend- 
ments of the House were concurred in, 

A 

SENATOR BORAH submitted a reso- 

lution calling on the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make a study of the difference 
in cost of production here and abroad 
of certain items. At the request of 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
the resolution went over. (Details on 
page 1.) 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 
11781). Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, spoke on the pending 
Blaine amendment. (Details on page 

A message from the House stated 
that the House had agreed to Senate 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 515) 
relating to benefits under the employes 
compensation at. It stated further 
that the House had disagreed to 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 10813) 
providing appropriation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

When Senator Blaine had concluded, 
the Senate acted on three minor bills 
and then held an executive session, con- 
firming the nominations of Alexander 
Legge and Charles C. Teague to the 
Federal Farm Board. 

At 5:23 p. m., the Senate, on the 
motion of Senator McNary, adjourned 
until noon, June 18. 
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"|/Vacationist Urged 


By Health Service 
To Forget Work 


Dr. Cumming Also Declares 
That Sanitary Conditions 
Should Determine Choice 
Of Recreation Spet 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
the proper authorities of the State in 
which the resort under consideration is 
located. 
You can easily ascertain from the 
State health authorities what the gen- 


|eral &anitary conditions surrounding this 
| resort 


are. There are certain questions 
which you should ask and receive satis- 
factory answers to before you settle dez- 


|initely upon your Summer playground. 


Sanitary conditions are much more im- 
portant than golf links, pool rooms, ten- 
nis courts or even beautiful scenery. 
When you are collecting information 
from the State health authorities about 
the places under consideration, check 
each place up by this list of qualifica- 
tions. Here they are. Every one of these 
questions is important: 

1. Is the water supply safe? 

2. Is there a sewage system? 

3. If there is no sewage system, is pro- 
vision made for the safe disposal of 
waste ? 

4. Are the kitchen, pantry and dining 
room clean and protected against flies 
and other insects that carry disease? 

5. Is the milk pasteurized? 

6. Are there swamps, ponds or other 
mosquito breeding places near by? 

These are the most important questions 


+ 


* 


|to which you should have favorable an- 
| swers 
| tion spot. 


before you decide upon a vaca- 
° 


Perhaps instead of spending your va- 


|}cation at a resort you are planning to 


camp out this Summer. If so, you should 
familiarize yourself with the health re- 
quirements of a good camping site. You 
should know that the top of a low ridge, 


|the summit of a knoll with gently slop- 


HE HOUSE met at noon June 17. ¢.rison, N. ¥., spoke on the British sus- 


Representative French (Rep.), of 
Moscow, Idaho, chairman of the House 
Appropriations subcommittee on the 
naval appropriation bill, called up a 
resolution (S. J. Res. 192). The reso- 
lution, which was blocked by an objec- 
tion, would provide that the President 
appoint commissioned officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Public Health Service, and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey as members 
of a board to evolve plans of equaliz- 
ing the system of pay and promotion 
of those services. 

Representative Simmons (Rep.), of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., in charge of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
reported a disagrreement with the Sen- 
ate over the fiscal relations between 
the Federal and loeal governments. 

A 
THE HOUSE disagreed to the Senate 
amendment to the District of Co- 
lumbia bill. favoring a Federal contri- 
bution of $9,000,000 instead of $12,.000,- 
000 proposed by the Senate. The total 
appropriation approximates $44,000,- 


000. s 
REPRESENTA TIVE MEAD (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y.. spoke in favor 
of suspending the authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove mergers. 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar 


A 


Kentucky Awards Contract 
For New Bridge Program 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, June 17. 
Kentucky’s $15,000,000 bridge prograin 
became an actuality Jungl3 when the 


pension of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, which, he said, “constitutes 
a violation of the Palestine mandate 


| and is, therefore, the concern of the 


American Government.” 


Representative Coyle (Rep.), of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., pictured the glories of east- 
ern Pennsylvania. Representative Nel- 
son (Dem.), of Columbia, Mo., said the 
Farm Relief Board would be in better 
position “if it stopped talking about 


| overproduction.” 


Representative Ayres (Dem.), of 
Wichita, Kans., discussing the appro- 
priation of $10,600,000 for work on the 
Boulder Dam, referred to what he said 
was the lack of responsibility of Los 


Angeles in connection with the Federal 


highway commission and representatives | 


of a syndicate of financiers signed a 
contract providing for the issuance and 
sale of bonds to cover the construction 
of the spans. 

The prices obtained for the bonds were 
higher than the figure pledged by the 
syndicate for $10,677,000 worth of bonds 
offered for sale several months ago. 

For bonds on bridges across interstate 
boundaries, all of which wens are lo- 
cated on the Ohio River, the syndicate 
pledged itself to accept the bonds at a 
price of $905 for each $1,000 bond, except 
1 the case of the interstate bridge to be 
built between Indiana and Kentucky at 
a point near Evansville where the con- 
tract specifies $925 shall be paid for 
each bond issued against this bridge. 

On bridges to be built across streams 
within the boundaries of the State the 
syndicate will pay $911.80 for each $1,000 
bond thus issued. 


On the previous bid made for the $10,- 
of bonds the syndicate 
pledged itself to pay $900.10 for each 
bond issued against the bridges then con- 
templated being built by the commission. 


All bonds will carry | 
| an interest rate of 5 per cent. 


The syndicate which was successful In | 


gaining the contract yesterday is com- 
posed of the firms of C, W. McNear and 


Oatis, of Toledo, and Steifel, Nicolaus 
and Company, of St. Louis. These threc 


‘ firms formed the syndicate that was suc- 


cessful in the bidding on the issue of 
several months ago. 


anthracite coal shipped out of Pennsy!|- 
vania. Mr. Brumm said that there was 
such an excise tax, but that the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature had repealed it on 


| graduated basis which was about com- 


pleted by now. ‘ 
Representative McLaughlin (Rep.), of 
Muskegon, Mich., raised a question 
whether the State of Pennsylvania re- 
ceives a royalty on anthracite coal under 
Mr. Brumm said 
the State received no benefit from that, 
that the only benefits were such as the 
Girard estate beneficiaries have by rea- 


/son of the Girard estate holdings. 


The Committee then held an executive 


Stranahan, Harris ana | 


| 
| 


session, after announcing that hearings | 


on other matters will be held June 18, 


Senate Approves Plan 


For South America Mail 
The Senate Jume 17 concrred in the 
House amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion (S, J. Res. 190) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to accept the bid of 
tke Mississippi Shipping Company to 
carry mail between United States Gulf 
ports and the east coast of South Amer- 
ica. This completes congressional action 
on the resolution and it now goes to the 
President. 


The House amendment to the resolu- 


tion provided for the striking out of 


jthe preamble. 


A 


Government’s contract. 


A 

HE second deficiency appropriation 

bill (CH. R. 12902), which carries 
$66,211,804 for various agencies of the 
Government, was before the House for 
several hours. The only speech on the 
bill was that of Representative Ayres 
regarding the Boulder Dam project. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., who had charge of the 
tariff bill in the House, asked, and the 
House agreed, to have printed 8,000 
copies of the new tariff law. 

The second deficiency bill went over, 
with the expectation, according to the 
chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Representative | Wood, 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., that it 
will be passed by the House June#9. 
he House at 5:19 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, June 18. 


Senate Approves Inquiry 
Into Homeless Indians 


An investigation and report on home- 
less and indigent Mhdians and _ their 
proper care and maintenance is provided 
ina resolution (S. Res, 287) agreed to in 
the Senate June 17. 

The resolution, introduced by Senator 
Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma, points out 
that there are ‘many homeless ayd indi- 
gent * - * Indians scattered throughout 
the United States,” and large areas of 
unoccupied lands which could be used for 
these Indians. 


| posure. 


jing sides, or on the high bank of a river 


is the best camp site. If it is possible, 
you should select a place where the soil 
is sand or gravel. Such soil assures 
adequate drainage. You should know 
that all underbrush about a camp should 
be cleared away, for such undergfowth 
frequently shelters mosquitoes. If you 
are planning to spend some time on one 
camp site or in a permanent camp, you 
should be sure that the camp is provided 
with wooden flooring raised a few inches 
above the earth. Here again due care 


|should be given to see that a pure water 
| supply 


is available. Unless you know 
that the water is pure it is best to take 
no chances and boil all water used for 
drinking purposes. 
Spend Time Sensibly 

After you have found a suitable place 
you should make sure that you spend 
your vacation time sensibly. Make your 
vacation a health builder. Go to bed 
early. ‘“‘Early to bed and early to rise” 
was written as much for the vacationist 
as for the worker. Improve your heaitn 
and strength by getting plénty of exer- 
cise in the open air. Don’t waste the 


{precious hours of your vacation indoors, 


Keep happy, forget your business cares 
and worries. Worry is the foe of healtn. 

If you are wise you will spend your 
vacation in the open. If you do seek 
the open places, for your holiday, take 
this-advice from the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Be careful about 
sunburn. Do not expose your skin tco 
long at one time to the intense rays 
of the sun. Don’t be afraid of fresh 
air and sunshine but acquire your Sum- 
mer tan gradually. Don’t try to crowd 
a three months’ tan into 24 hours. Sun- 
light is one of Nature’s most powerful 
medicines. You may be more sensitive 


|to the effects of sunburn than are some 


other people. Individuals differ as to 
the amount of sunlight which they can 
endure without injury. 

Remember that eye strain frequently 
results from direct exposure ta sunlight 
for a long period of time. Disturbances 
of the circulatory and nervous systems 
may also be brought about by long ex- 
Sun baths, like water baths, are 
beneficial provided you do not remain in 
them too long. Don’t make bad use of 
one of Nature’s good medicines. Get the 
full value out of the sunshine this Sum- 
mer. Sunlight is one of the best germi- 
cides and disinfectants known to man. 
Many harmful bacteria that multiply 
with great rapidity in places not exposed 
to sunlight will die after exposure for 
half an hour. 
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In consideration of the foregoing fac- | fair to all the services, 
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*Plan of Promotion 
For Commissioned 
Personnel Urged 
Method of Uniform Advance. 
ment in Various Services 


To Precede Pay Adjust- 
ment, Says Report 








Legislation to provide uniform ad- 
vancement from grade to grade in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service is recommended in a re- 
port submitted in the Senate, June 16, 
by the joint committee of the House 
and Senate named to study the ques- 
tion of pay and promotion in these serv- 
ices. ’ 

Such legislation should precede legis- 
lation seeking to adjust the pay of the 
commissioned and ,enlisted personnel of 
such services, the report pointed out. 

A joint resolution (S, J. Res. 192), 
adopted by the Senate, June 16, pro- 
posed by the joint committee in con- 
nection with the report, provides for the 
naming of commissioned officers of the 
six branches as members of a board to 
evolve plans for equalizing systems of 
promotion and for a modified pay sched- 
ule. 

This board is to report a draft of a 
bill embracing these plans to the House 
ot Representatives by Nov. 15, 1930. 
Other data is to be presented by the 
board to the joint committee. 

Plan Outlined in Report 
The report of the joint committee to 
yw accompany the resolution follows in full 
text: 

The Joint Committee appointed pur- 
suant to public resolution No. 36, ap- 
proved Feb. 3, 19380, after carefully 
considering the data which have come 
to it through official channels charged 
with the presentation of facts and fig- 
ures with relation to the pay situation in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 


Public Health Service, have come to the, 


conclusion that any legislation which 
seeks properly to adjust the pay of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
such services, bring them into harmony 
in such respect, and iron out prevailing 
inconsistencies as to pay, must be pre- 


ceded by legislation that will establish, ! 


as nearly as may be practicable, a uni- 
form flow of advancement from grade 
to grade in each of such services and 
that will provide a just and equitable 
method of removing existing obstacles 
to advancement. 

Without such a premise, in order to 
insure with respect to commissioned per- 
sonnel that the compensation of each 
grade will be greater than the compensa- 
tion of the next lower grade, would ne- 
cessitate an allowance of rates solely 


to avoid such a condition. 
Pay Adjustment to Grade 
Pay rates should not be dictated by 
such a consideration. Each grade should 
be properly evaluated and a rate of 
pay assigned commensurate with the 


duties and responsibilities suggested by 
such evaluation. 

The promotion situation in the Army 
and Navy largely is responsible for the 
urge for pay legislation. Excessive 
numbers in the grades of major (lieu- 
tenant commander) and below, in con- 
junction with credit for precommis- 
sioned service to many officers in such 
grades, have produced the incongruous 
situation of subordinates receiving as 
much and in many instances more com- 
pensation than their superiors, in some 
instances their immediate superiors; 
slso, of creating a condition where ad- 
vancement in grade carries with it no 
increase in compensation. 

The remedy for such a condition 
not pay legislation but promotion legis- 
lation. If the latter be had first, the 
former then may be shaped independ- 
ently of considerations which should 
have no influence in pay adjustment. 

Inseparable Problems 

The two questions are quite 
arable. By way of illustration: 

It does not meet the question to say 
that there are ranks in the several serv- 
ices that are comparable and that the 
pay and allowances and benefits of all 
kinds should be uniform for the several 
comparable ranks; as, for instance, lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy and 
major, in either the Army or the Marine 
Corps. 

If promotion programs may be adopted 
by the Congress as separate programs for 
the several services, it may well be an 
officer in one service would attain a rank 
or grade of office several years earlier in 


is 


insep- 


life than an officer would attain the 
equivalent rank or grade in another 
service. 

When this situation is recognized it 


becomes apparent that promotion lies in 
the very heart of a pay program that 
seeks to provide equal compensation for 
all services. 

Length of Service 

Again, length of service within the 
several grades an essential feature. 
The number of officers within the several 
grades is of vital importance. 

Under this latter head, it may be 
pointed out that under H. R. 7974 and S. 
551, providing for promotion in the Ma- 
rine Corps, certain percentages are pro- 
posed for the different grades of officers 
upon the basis of the total representing 
100 per cent. 

A promotion bill (S. 4) for the Army 
has passed the Senate. Under that bill, 

he question of number of officers in the 
@-veral grades in the Army consid- 
ered, 


iS 


is 


Comparability of Services 

Without undertaking to determine 
whether the proposition touching the 
Marine Corps be correct, or the proposi- 
tion touching promotion in the Army be 
correct, the fact remains that the two 
services are, generally speaking, so 
nearly comparable that it would seem 
promotion in the two services should be 
identical and the percentage of officers 
in the several grades precisely the same. 

Yet we suggest an analysis of the 
probable effect of the two bills would in- 
dicate that disparity may be found to 
exist in the percentages of officers in 
comparable grades of the two services. 

It is apparent that if there were more 
of higher command in proportion in the 
Marine Corps than in the Army, favor- 
itism would be shown to the Marine 
Service. Opportunity for promotion 
would be greater. 

A larger number in proportion may 
look to higher commands, and unless 
some fairly definite age limit were fixed 
for service within the several grades, 
or some definite period of service within 
the several grades determined upon, it 
could well be that over a period of years 
the average age of officers in the 
eral grades in the service where there 
would be a larger percentage in the 
upper grades would be younger than in 
‘he service where there were less offi- 
in the upper grades. 


sev- 
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‘Trade Commission Comp letes 
Inquiry Into Foshay Utilities Radio Equality in 





Companies Said to Have Utilized Smaller Newspaper 
States as Means of Spreading Information; 


Interim Report Sent to Senate 





The Federal Trade Commission’s 


eration of the so-called Foshay group 
of power and gas utilities of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was concluded June 17 after Am- 
brose M. McDermott, a Commission ex- 
aminer, had testified that the Foshay 
group had been utilizing smaller news- 
papers in 34 States as a means of spread- 
ing information of benefit to the com- 
panies. 

The Commission announced simultane- 
ously that an interim report on the prog- 
ress of its investigation under Senate 
Resolution 83 (70th Congress), disclos- 


ing that auditors and examiners had 
started work on another holding com- 


pany, had been forwarded to the Senate. 
This was the twenty-fourth such re- 
port. 

Mr. McDermott testified that examina- 
tion of the Foshay records, which included 
the W. B. Foshay Company and numerous 
subsidiaries, had employed three news- 
paper writers “to obtain publication of 
articles written by them and delivered by 
them to newspapers.” The writers Mr. 
McDermott named were John F. Sinclair, 
Edson R. White and Irwin L. House. 

“In addition to the material sent from 
Minneapolis direct to the newspapers, 
and sometimes through local company 
managers,” Mr. McDermott said, “three 
special writers, John F. Sinclair, Edson R. 
Waite and Irwin L. House, were employed 
to obtain publication of articles written 
by them and delivered by them to news- 
papers.” 

The information contained in the 
regular press releases by the company, 
Mr. McDermott said, related to the ac- 
tivities of all of the so-called Foshay 

such water, gas, electric 


businesses, 


as 


light and power, transportation, indus- | 


investment banking and was 
for the benefit of those businesses both 
separately and as identified with the 
Foshay management, 

The Commission will resume its hear- 
ings in the inquiry on June 23 when 
the examiners’ findings with 


trials and 


reference 
to the National Power and Light Com- 
pany will be heard. 


Interim Report 


On Progress of Inquiry 


Following is the full text of the 
interim report made public by the Com- 
mission: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, (approved Feb. 15, 
1928) regarding the investigation of cer- 
tain electric power and gas utilities com 
panies, that this Commission “report to 
the Senate within each 30 days after the 
passage of the resolution and finally on 
the completion of the investigation” upon 
the matters specified in the resolution, 
and that it transmit therewith the sten- 
ographic report of the evidence taken, 
this twenty-fourth interim report is re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Hearings on the North American Com- 
pany group, which had been scheduled 
for May 27, were postponed to permit of 
a revision of the reports and exhibits be- 
ing prepared by the Commission's exam- 
iners and accountants, and a rearrange- 
ment of the materials obtained from the 
books and records of the company, the 
necessity for which had not appeared at 
the time the last interim report was 
made. No definite date for these hear- 
ings has yet been fixed. 

Commencing June 12 hearings on the 
W. B. Foshay Company (a holding com- 
pany group) have been held. These 


wr 


School Commission 
Is Received in Haiti 








Group to Study Educational 
Problems of Republic 





The commission to investigate educa- 
tional conditions in Haiti arrived in 
Haiti June 15 and has begun work, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of State June 17 which 
follows in full text: 

The President announced on February 
7 that. after consultation with the chair- 
man of the commission, he had requested 
Dr. R. E. Moton, president of the Tu: 
kegee Institute, on behalf of the insti- 


its 


tute and such other educational affilia- 
tions as he might suggest, to undertake 
an exhaustive investigation into the edu- 
cation system of Haiti with a view to 
recommendations for the future, 


Dr. Moton selected as members of his 
committee, L. M. Favrot of Baton Rouge, 
W. T. B. Williams of Tuskegee, B. F. 
Hubert of Savannah and Mordecai John- 
son of Washington, D. C. The members 
of his staff are G. L. Imes of Tuskegee, 
Alphonse Heninburg of Tuskegee, W. A. 
Shields cf Tuskegee, Claude Barnett of 
Chicago and Carl Murphy of Baltimore. 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Stuart E. Grummon, the 
American charge d’affairs at Port 
Prince, to the effect that the committee 
arrived on June 15 and was greeted at 
the dock by a large friendly crowd, The 
president of Haiti, accompanied by his 
entire cabinet, received the committee 
at the palace and promised Dr. Moton 
every assistance for the accomplishment 
of his mission. The minister of educa- 
tion has been instructed to facilitate the 
committee’s work in every possible way. 
PO _____ 


tors, the joint committee has instructed 
the chairman of the Senate and House 
members thereof to seek the enactment 
of a further joint resolution which will 
require the preparation and_ presenta- 
tion to Congress by not later than the 
first day of the next regular session of 
a draft of legislation dealing with pro- 
motion and with pay. 

This is to be accompanied by explana- 
tory statements and cost estimates, as 
well as by the comments and _ recom- 
mendations of the heads of the executive 
departments of which the services af- 
fected are a part and of the Comptrolle1 
General of the United States. This 
would seem to be the orderly and logi- 
cal way to proceed and certainly would 
insure more intelligent and more expedi- 
tious action. 

The joint pay committee hesitates to 
invite to its consideration the promotion 
problem, which was not specifically set 
forth in the resolution providing for its 
appointment. However, as we undertake 
to study the pay problem and come to 
conclusions thereon, we meet the feature 
of promotion at every turn and, indeed, 


,to such degree that if we are to report 


a satisfactory pay bill it is necessary 
that we have a promotion basis before us 


that may be regarded as definite and 


in- | 
quiry into the financial structure and op- | 


au) 


jant Commissioner of Education. 


hearings will continue during the week 
beginning Monday, June 16. 

On or about June 23 the examination 
of the National Power and Light Com- 
pany (another holding company group 
within the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany group) will be commenced. 

The transcript of the record of the 
hearings held during April and May on 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
the American Power and Light Company, 
and the Electric Power and Light Cor- 
poration, has been transmitted; and the 
exhibits will follow within the next few 
days. 

Since the last interim report the Com- 
mission’s accountants began an examina- 
tion of another large holding company 
and of one operating company, com- 
| pleted the field examination of one hold- 
ing company and of two operating com- 
panies and continued the accounting at 
the offices of four holding companies and 
six operating companies, chiefly in con- 
necticn with the financial aspects of their 
business, but covering also intercompany 
relations and control, etc. Examination 
was also being made of the company 
interrelations and servicing methods of 
several other groups. A field engineering 
inspection of the generating stations, 
transmission lines and distritytion 
tems and a critical study of the opera- 
tions of four holding company groups 
were continued. 

3y—s direction the Commission. 
(Signed) Garland S. Ferguson Jr., chair- 
man. 
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Action on W aterway 
Measure Deferred 





Opposition of Lake States 
| To Mlinois River Project 
Expressed in Senate 





Opposition of Lake States led by Sen- 
jators Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
‘and Blaine (Rep.). of Wisconsin, to the 
Illinois River water development pro- 
gram as incorporated in the rivers and 


harbors bill (H. R. 11781) by the Ser- 
ate Committee, consumed the time of 
consideration of the bill in the Senate! 
June 17. 


A substitute proposal, submitted by 
Senator Blaine, and supported by other 
speakers, is designed to follow the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the case, 
The Committee proposal provides that 
diversion from Lake Michigan shall be 
controlled by the Secretary of War un- 
der the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers to meet the needs of a 
commercially useful waterway.” 


“so as 


Blaine Proposal 

The Blaine proposal specifies that the 
project shall be constructed as to 
require the “smallest flow of water with 
which said project can be practically 
accomplished.” 

Opening discussion on the pending 
Blaine amendment, Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, declared the amend- 
ment is “the climax of a long time effort 
to compromise” between the various 
States interested in the Great Lakes 
water diversion problem. 

“The question now facing the Senate,” 
he said, “is, shall the Illinois Barge Canal 
he federalized on the basis of fixed ad- 
judication of the water diversion, -.o: 
shall the diversion be licensed entirely 
within the discretion of the War De- 
partment Engineers and far in excess 
of its needs?” 

“We are ready to compiete tne devel- 
opment of the river as a commercial use- 
ful waterway,” he declared. “We are 
ready to order a new survey, if neces- 
sary, and in the event a greater flow is 
necessary, a subsequent Congress may 
authorize it. But we are not willing, by 
a blanket warrant to justify a large di- 
version which will jeopardize the vast in- 
terests of other States and renew what 
the Supreme Court has already termed 
a wrong.” 


so 


Value Conceded 

“T will concede in advance the value 
of the Illinois waterway,” he continued, 
“but let us not forget the importance of 
the Great Lakes, the most important sin- 
mle item in the maritime life of the Na- 
tion.” 

Among the major Items approved by 
the Senate June 16 were the Mississippi 
tiver project provision, as redrafted by 





the Senate Committee, authorizing an 
appropriation of $7,500,000 for the de- 
velopment of a 9-foot depth between 


the mouth of the Illinois River and Min- 
neapolis, and the $15,000,000 appropri- 
ation authorized for the devclonment of 
the Missouri River between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa. 





Executive Nominations 
Confirmed by Senate 


The nomination of the chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, Alexander Legge, 


|to continue as a member of that body 


for six years, was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate June 17. At the same time, the 
reappointment of Charles C. Teague, 
Was approved unanimously. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
the Mr. 


see, raised only objection to 
Legge'’s name. 

The Senate also confirmed unani- 
mously the nomination of Jesse C. Ad- 


kins, to be an associate justice of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court and 


the appointment of Jacob H. Fulmer, 
to be a United States marshal in the 
district of Nevada. 


The nomination of Hanford MacNider 
to be Minister to Canada was passed 
over because of the absence of Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, who is op- 
posed to the nomination. 

The Senate on June 17 confirmed the 
nomination of Cameron Forbes, of Bos- 
ton, to be Ambassador to Japan. 

President Hoover on June 17 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations as follows: 

Foreign Service Officer to 
General of the United States: 
Dow of Nebraska; 

To be Assistant to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, with the rank of brigadier general, 
Col. George Bigelow Pillsbury, Corps of 
Engineers; 

To be Assistant to the Chief of the 
Air Corps, with the rank of brigadier 
general, Col. Charles Hart Danforth, Air 
Corps. 

The Senate on June 16 confirmed the 
nomination of Edward T. Franks, re- 
appointed to the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, and the nomination 
of Miss Bess Goodykoontz, to be Assist- 


be Consul 
Edward A. 
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Commission’s Order Fixes 
1,000-watts as Basis for 
Redistribution of Broad- 
cast Channels 





Evaluation of broadcasting stations un- 
cer a “unit” system, as a means of more 
effectively calculating the distribution of 
broadcasting facilities among the five ra- 
dio zones and the States is provided in a 
general 17 by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

The yet unnumbered, 
forth that stations of a power of 5,000 
watts or more, with one station only op- 
erating on the channel at night shall be 
considered five units. Stations of a 
power of 5.000 watts or more, with two 
stations operating simultancously on a 


order adopted June 


order, as sets 


common trequency and separated by 
2,000 miles or more shall be considered 
four units, with stations of the same 


general class but separated by less than 
2,000 miles considered two units. 


1,000 Watts Taken Unit 


The one units station, under the order 
will be a transmitter of 1,000 watts 
power, with two or more stations oper- 
ating simultaneously on a common 
quency. Stations of 500 watts with more 
than two stations on the same frequency 
will rate 0.6 unit; stations of 250 watts 
with more than two on a_ frequency, 
0.4 unit, and stations with 100 watts or 
less, with two or more per zone operat- 
ing on a common frequency shall be con- | 
sidered 0.2 unit. 


as 


.ve- 


The order also covers the unit values 
of stations restricted to day operation; 


stations operating full time having ex- 
cess day power, and limited time sta- 
ticns, with definite unit values placed 
for the number of hours of operation, 
power and other considerations on a 
graduated scale. 

The order points’ out that under the 
Davis equalization amendment to the 
fadio act it is required to maintain, as 


nearly as possible, an equal allocation 
between the five radio zones and fairly 
and equitably between the States within 
each of the zones. To accomplish this, 
it adds, the Commission must determine 
the value of stations of various classes 
or of various powers. 


Five Zones Must Be Equal 


In conclusion, the order reads as fol- 
lows: 


“It is further ordered that each of, 
the five zones created by section 2 of 
the radio act of 1927 shall be equal, and 
shall be fairly and equitably distributed 


among and allocated to the States within 
each of said zones in proportion to the 
population each of said States bears to 
the population of the zone, and that the 
quota of broadcasting facilities to which. 
each State is entitled shall be determined | 
and fixed as herein provided and in ac- 
cordance with values in units for various 
classes of stations above set out.” 





Inquiry Into Actions 
Of Judge Criticized 





Mr. McKellar Questions Acts of 


Department of Justice 





Declaration that “under the guise of 
investigating bankruptcy proceedings,” 
the Department of Justice had “subjected 
a Federal judge to the third degree” in 
the instance of Judge Harry Anderson, of 
Tennessee, was made in the Senate June 
16 by Senate McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 


nessee, 


Senator McKellar read letters which 
he had addressed to the Attorney Gen- | 
eral, William D. Mitchell, dated May 13 
and June 3, 1930, regarding the activity | 
of the Department in this connection, and | 
a reply received from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, dated June 11. 

The Tennessee Senator pointed 
that he brought the matter up “to have | 
the Senate think over whether the At- 
torney General should investigate | 
judges.” He asserted that no such provi- 
sion is made in the law, and termed any 
such steps as a spy system. He 
cated doing away “with the s\ 
in all the executive departments.” 


out 





advo- | 


spy stem 


In his letter of May 15, the Senator 
pointed out that he had asked the At- 
torney General what constituted — his 
right to investigate district judges and 
that he had protested against proceed 
ings to bring impeachment charges | 
against Judge Anderson. He stated also} 
that he understood an assistant in the 


Department of Justice had recommended 
that unless Judge Anderson changed his 
ruling in certain liquor cases “matters 
looking toward his impeachment would 
be begun.” | 


The reply of the Attorney General 
pointed out that impeachment proceed- 
ings of Federal judges rested exdélu- 


sively with the House of Representatives 
and that the Attorney General has no | 
such authority and has not claimed it. | 
The letter stated that there had been 
no investigation of Judge Anderson by 
the Department, that an investigation 
had been made in Tennessee into the ad-| 
ministration of the bankruptcy laws a 

a result of complaints and reports‘ re- 


ceived, The inquiry was not directed at 
Judge Anderson but during its course 
certain parties laid before the Depart: | 
ment’s agents statements which were | 


in due turn reported to the Department. 

The Attorney General stated further 
that no report. had been made to him by 
an assistant recommending that steps 
looking toward the impeachment of 
Judge Anderson be started. He pointed 
out that the Department took. no action 
other than in response to a formal re- 
quest from the chairman of the House 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 








June 17 
9:30 a. m.—Senator Walcott (Rep.),| 
of Connecticut called. Subject of con- 


ference not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and, 
Fridays of each week.) 
John- 


12:30 p. m.—Capt. Alfred W. 
son, U. S. N., called to pay his respects. | 
12:59 p. m.—President Hoover at-]| 
tached his signature to the Hawley- 


Smoot tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cone) 
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Unit Planto Give Resolution on Consolidations 


Oy Railroads 


to be Redrafted 





sin 34 All Zones Adopted Proposed Suspension of Au 


thority of I. C. C. in Mergers 


Is Advocated by Representative Mead 
In House Address 





The proposal for suspending authority 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


to approve mergers of railroads pending 


substantive legislation by Congress on 


the subject advanced another step June 


17, when the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce appointed 
a subcommittee to 
resolution (S, J. Res. 161), which passed 
the Senate May 23. While the subcom- 
mittee was working on the subject, Rep- 
resentative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. 
Y., delivered a speech in the House urg- 


jing the suspension of the authority for 


mergers. 

The Committee took up the matter in 
executive session. It created a subcom- 
mittee of its members to redraft the 


redraft the Couzens 





reporting back to the Committee at a 
| session June 18. The subcommittee is 
comprised of Representatives Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N, Y., chairman of the 
Committee; Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, 
Kans.; Denison (Rep.), of Marion, Il; 
Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., and 
Huddleston (Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala. 

Representative Mead told the House 
that 50,000 miles of rail lines already 
have been merged in this country under 
What he referred to “the stock and 
lease” methods. He said that already 
business and prosperity of cities, towns 
and villages have been disrupted by 
haste in mergers and consolidations of 
transportation, He said mergers of lines 


as 





Couzens resolution to hold up rail merg-| beyond certain limitations result in in- 

ers until Mar. 4, 1931, with a view to efficiency on the part of the railroads. 
ee = or 
. 14: Castiay last year. During > first five 6 
Ilinois Building Activ itv s yee During the first five months 
° of 1930, 10,754 building permits were 


Is Found to Show Decline 
State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 17. 
activity in TIllineis “is re- 
rather sluggishly to the influ- 
is stated in 


Building 
sponding 
ence of warmer weather,” it 


2 review issued June 14 by Howard B.} 


Myers, chief of the bureau of statistics 
and research of the department of labor 
and industrial commission, 

“In May,” the review says, 
45 reporting cities of the State, with a 
contemplated expenditure of $18,457,242. 
While this represents an increase of 6.9 
per cent in number of permits and 53.3 
per cent in valuation over the preced- 
ing month, it still 25.0 per cent 


is 


in number of permits and 59.8 per cent | 


in valuation than was reported in May, 
1929. 

“In contrast to last month's report, 
Chicago reported a larger percentage in- 
crease in permit valuation than did either 
the group of suburban cities or the group 
of cities outside the metropolitan area. 
The estimated cost in Chicago increased 
73.5 per cent over the April figure. 
Authorization of the construction of a 
$3,769,000 factory and a $1,000,000 school 
accounted for most of this increase. The 
estimated expenditure covered by _ per- 
mits issued this May still 63.7 per 
cent below last May’s total, however. 


1s 


“The reporting suburban cities, as a 
whole, registered an increase of only 10.4 
per cent in valuation ovey the previous 


month, ‘They are 61.8 per cent below 
last year’s figure. 

“The cities outside the metropolitan 
area reported an increase in’ valuation 
of 28.5 per cent over last month, and 
an activity only 30.1 per cent less than 


ee 
Judiciary Committee for such material 
as it had on hand relating to Judge An- 
derson. 

In a statement following the reading 
of the letters Senator McKellar asserted 
that the bankruptcy investigation 
incidental; that the Department 


was 
“in- 


jtended to hit Judge Anderson, and did 


hit him.” Mr. McKellar stated, how- 
ever, that he did not wish to charge the 
“spy system” against. Mr. Mitchell be- 
cause it had been instituted before his 
entry into office, 








ee 


“7 998! 
o.900 


building projects were authorized in the} 


less | 


PSMA AA 


issued in the 45 reporting cities, with an 


estimated expenditure of $57,210,970. 
This represents a decrease of 29.6 per 
cent in number of buildings and 60.4 


per cent in valuation from the first five 
months of the preceding years. 


“The decrease in estimated valuation 
from the previous year was 64.5 pet 
cent in Chicago, 64.7 per cent in’ the 
suburban cities and 28.7 per cent in the 
cities outside the metropolitan area. It! 


may be noted again that the cities oui- 
side the metropolitan area are in a bet- 
ter relative position than either Chicago 
or the suburbs.” 


Many Accidents in Homes 
Said to Result From Falls 
By Dr. J. Bruce McCreary 


Deputy Secretary of Health, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 

| Naturally the subject of automobile 

; accidents in the United States receives 

much attention. The consistent. increase 

in their number and the spectacular man- 


ner in which such casualties are oc- 
'casioned attract human interest. 

It may be surprising, however, to 
know that in 1929 the nation’s automo- 
bile fatalities were 31,500, while the 





home accident deaths for the same period 
| reached the amazing total of 24,000. 

Another astounding fact that 
each automobile fatality there were ap- 
| proximately nonfatal injuries; but 
|for each home accident death there were 
approximately 200 injuries. Which rathei 
eloquently indicates that the home as 
well as the highways are at present re 
sponsible for much damage to American 


35 


citizens, 
Similarly to automobile accidents, 
j}home casualties are for the most. part 


directly traceable to thoughtlessness o1 
carelessness. If these matters were un 
avoidable it would be bad enough; on 
| the other hand, the pathos of the present 
situation lies in the fact that they need 
not have occurred. Reasonable caution 
and a measure of care would have pre- 
; vented the majority of them. 

| More Care Advocated 

! The most important cause of fatal 
home accidents is falls. One-half of all 
{deaths from falls occur in the home. 
Other chief causes of home accidents are 
burns, scalds, asphyxiation and suffoca- 
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greatest 
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trucking,” 








‘Bishop Cannon 
Is Accused of 
Violating Laws 


Mr. Tinkham Asserts Prelate 
Acted Contrary to Corrupt 
Practices Act in Refusing 
Data 








Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of 
Boston, in the House June 17 charged 
that Bishop James Cannon, jr., chair- 
man of the commission on prohibition 
and social service of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South and member of 
Anti-Saloon League of America and 
other organizations, has violated the 
Federal corrupt practices act and re- 
fused to account for expenditure of 
$48,300. 

Mr. Tinkham summarized what he 
said were facts substantiated by docu- 
mentary evidence placed before the Sen- 
ate lobby investigating committee in 
support of the charge of violation of 
the Federal corrupt practices act, and 
particularly to what he said was $65,- 
300 paid to Bishop Cannon by E, C. 
Jameson, contributed to the anti-Smith 
Democrats for active work in the South. 

Report Required, He Says 

He said that a report of the receipt 
and expenditure of the money contributed 
to Bishop Cannon by E. C. Jameson and 
expended in Virginia was required by the 
Federal corrupt practices act, and to 
what he said was a lack of not account- 
ine for $48,300 alleged in his telegram 
of Feb, 12, 1929, to E, C. Jameson to 
have been spent in Virginia. 

“In the five reports of receipts and ex- 


penditures filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by Bishop 
Cannon’s organization,” Mr. Tink- 
ham said, “there were listed many ex- 


penditures made in the State of Virginia 
and in these reports there should have 
appeared also an accounting of the en- 
tire $65,300 contributed to this organiza- 
tion by E. C. Jameson whether the 
money was expended in Virginia or any 
other southern State.” 

Mr. Tinkham cited a dozen questions 
regarding the use of the Jameson con- 
tribution, including a question whether 
Bishop Cannon owed any money to a 
bucket shop operator at that time. He 
concluded with a reference to what he 
said should be “a clear and unequivocal 
statement or explanation of the expen- 
diture of Mr. Jameson’s money.” 

Lobby Committee to Report 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee investigating lobbying, an- 
nounced in the Senate June 17 that he 
will present on June 18 a report from 


the committee relating to the appear- 
ance before the committee of Bishop 
James Cannon, who refused to answer 


questions put to him as to his political 
activities. 

The committee at a meeting June 12 
decided to submit to the Senate a tran- 
script of the testimony of Bishop Cannon 
but not to insist on his answering ques- 
tions to which he had raised objection. 
tion, poisons, fires, explosions and fire- 
arms. 

Cuts on sharp instruments and broken 
glass take another large toll, as also do 
collisions with inanimate objects and 
persons. Reasonable attention and 
thoughtfulness are the practical and effi- 
cient antidotes for the present deplor- 
able situation. 





“In our opinion the general adoption 
of the balloon tire will effect the 


saving in maintenance and 


tire costs in the history of motor 


says The A. G. Boone 


Company, Motor Trucking Contrac- 
tors, Columbia, 8. C. They operate 
160 trucks in five southern states. 


alloons stayed on top—high pressure tires bogged; 


says the report on these road building operations. Now the whole 


Boone fleet is on Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires. After one gruel- 


ing year the original set looks good for “si 


Ix 


to ten months’ addi- 


tional service.” They have already exceeded the normal mileage 


of high pressure tires almost 40%. In accurate tests they have cut 


gasoline mileage costs 614%. Wouldn’t it pay to find out what 


coop #¥y 


can do for you? 


These great new tires pioneered 
by Goodyear stand up under 


high 


truck 
more powerful traction, new 


YEAR TRUCK 


speed operation, reduce 


maintenance costs, give 


afety, lower tire costs. 
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GrowingAdoption 
Of Timber From 


| Tropics Forecast 


Latin American Countries | 
Urged to Cooperate in Re- 
search Into Qualities of 

Various Woods 


Loboratory resources are capable of 
developing information concerning hard- 
woods in foreign countries which will 
lead to extensive use in the United 
States of timbers from distant fore-*:. 
according to a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. ine tapor- 
tance and value of such research relating 
to forest products will be emphasized at 
the first inter-American conference on 
agriculture, forestry and animal indus- 
try, which will meet in Washington, DD 
C., next September, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

“Wood and other forest products are 
important objects of international trade; 
supplies and the demand are not limited 
by international boundaries,” declares | 
Maj. R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, in 
a statement dealing with the importance 
of adequate forest surveys. 

Surveys Essential 

Forest surveys are essential, Major 
Stuart says, to determine the present | 
and potential supplies of timber and) 
other forest products as a basis for) 
meeting needs in the wood-using indus- | 
tries. What is true of the United States | 
in this regard, he adds, is true also of | 
the other American countries “which |} 
must know the facts regarding their own 
resources and requirements in order to 
develop a constructive, long-term policy 
of forestry and land utilization.” 3 

The importance and value of such 
forest research will be emphasized at} 
the first inter-American conference on| 
agriculture, forestry and animal in- | 
dustry which will meet in Washington | 
next September and at which Major! 
Stuart will present a detailed report on 
fact-finding activities in forestry. | | 

Arthur Koehler, in charge of silvicul-| 
ture relations at the Forest Products | 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., will give a 
report on tropical woods at the confer- | 
ence. 5 

Abundant Supplies 

“Within the next 20 years,” Mr. | 
Koehler says, “the markets of the United 
States undoubtedly will open to foreign 
woods on a greatly increasing scale, and | 
especially to high-grade hardwoods such 
as are rapidly becoming scarce in this 
country. Timbers of the American 
tropics because of their abundance, va-, 
riety and relative nearness offer a log- 
ical supply for this potential market. 
Little is known, however, about the char- | 
acteristics of even the more abundant 
tropical American species. Before they 
can be marketed on a large scale, both 
the manufacturer and the consumer will 
have to be convinced that they will give 
satisfactory service.” | 

The best method by which to deter- | 
mine the value of new woods, Mr. 
Koehler says, is through laboratory tests | 
which will develop exact information as | 
to their various properties. Some work 
has been done in this direction, but Mr. 


the Latin American countries interested 
can cooperate by encouraging standard 
testing of their woods with a view to} 
finding suitable uses for them in Amer- 
ican industries. Cooperation in research | 
is needed, he points out, to open up 
these new sources of supply for the 
American markets. 


|is yet to be determined, he stated. 


{the report of the House Committee on 
} according to 


|reproduce true to type, and a patent} 





September Babies 
Have Best Chance 


Illinois Health Department 
Says 10 Per Cent of Those 


Born in January Perish 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 17. | 

Babies born in September have the 
greatest change of surviving, according 
to a statement issued by the State health 
department. Ten per cent of the children 
born in January perish during infancy 
while only 7 per cent of the September 
babies succumb, according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

If all babies born in Illinois last year 
had arrived between May and December 
2,000 more of them would have survived | 
their first year. | 

Since 1900 the infant death rate in 
general has declined phenominally but 
there has been no improvement in the 
death rate among babies less than one 
week old. This is the group which finds 
survival most difficult and which depends 
for a start entirely upon life-giving and 
life-sustaining material acquired before 
birth. Nearly one-half of all infant 
deaths—about 4,000 per year—occur | 
among the less than one-week old group. 

The explanation seems to be in the fact 
that prospective mothers eat more foods | 
rich in vitamins during the Summer be- 
cause vegetables are plentiful and cheap. 

The particular vitamin which provides 
functioning vigor in an infant is desig- 
nated as vitamin E. It comes chiefly 
from the germ or kernel of the wheat 
grain, from green vegetables, most vege- 
table oils, egg yolk but not very abund- 
antly from milk. Thus most people con- 
sume through a vegetable diet an abund- , 
ance of vitamin E during the late Spring 
and Summer months and therefore chil- | 
dren born in September have acquired a 
maximum prenatal vigor that tides them 
over the difficult initial period of life. | 
Those born in January and late Winter | 
have a minimum of this vigor. Modify- 
ing the diet of prospective mothers dur- 
ing Winter months oyght to remedy the 
situation. 





Farmers Shift Purchases 
From Cross-roads Stores 


Inclination of farmers to do their pur- 
chasing in towns of from 1,000 to 10,000 
population, rather than in cross-roads 
stores, is described in a statement issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 

American hamlets and small villages | 
may be destined for the discard, but 
towns of from 1,000 to 10,000 population 
are doing more business than ever, in 
the opinion of Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

“Although the general trend has been 
for farmers to shift their buying from 
stores at country crossroads, in hamlets, | 
and in small villages to larger retail | 
trading~ centers,” he says, “the shift in! 
farmer buying to towns ranging from| 
1,000 to 10,000 in population is increas- | 


p 





a 


|the Secretary of Agriculture, and by as- | 


| May Be Questioned 


|tain those rights. 


| he has bought. 


| living. 


, 1920, the gross cash income from agri- 


1238) 





| Grounds surrounding the Department o 
| ture buildings in the Nation’s Capital, shown above, 
| contain displays of many beautiful flowers, new va- 
rieties of which will come within the scope of the 
plant patent law recently approved by the 
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Department of Agriculture 


In the upper left is shown a circular bed of tulips 
which, with other plantings of the same type, at- 
tract the attention of thousands of tourists eac 

In the foreground are shrubs and in the upper 
ht a bed of brilliantly colored foliage. 
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Administration of Law to Patent Plants 
Said to Offer Many Perplexing Problems 


Newly Developed Types Must Be Compared With Thousands of Existing Varieties; 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents Foresees Possible 
Questions of Constitutionality 


ome . + 
The new law to grant patents on plants of sale specifies otherwise. In case land 


probably will prove to be of great benefit 
to agriculture, but it involves difficulties 
in administration which may require long 
study and considerable expense before 
they are eliminated, according to an oral 
statement by the Chief of the Bureau of | 
Plant Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr, W. A. Taylor. 

There is a possibility also that the law 
may be declared to be unconstitutional 
in the view of the First Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents, W. A. Kinnan. 

Mr. Kinnan stated orally that, if the 
law is upheld, it may prove to be of 
great benefit to agriculture. 

Patent protection of plant breeders 
who develop useful fruit trees or beau- | 
tiful flowers may be the factor which} 
will result in extensive research, giving 
to the world plants of untold value, ac- 
cording to Dr. Taylor. But there are 
great difficulties in administration of the 
law, he said. The practicality of the law 


Plants Made Patentable 
When Propagated Asexually 
The law provides that the originator 


of a plant which is propagated asexually 
5 : Mr.|—that is, by cuttings, grafts, buds, or 
Koehler calls attention to ways in which 


other means other than seeds—may ob- 
tain a patent on the plant. Plants pro- 
pagated by seeds are excluded because 
of practical considerations, according to 


Patents on the ill. It has been found, 
the Committee, that the 
seed of new varieties of plants does not 


covering such plants would therefore be 
of questionable value. 

Proponents of the bill when it was be- | 
fore the House declared that the measure | 
“will give us many Burbanks”; that re- 
search to produce new types of plants 
would be greatly stimulated, and that 
the farmer would benefit from the im- 
proved crops resulting. Records of the 
testimony on the bill show that it was 
indorsed strongly by the widow of Lu- 
ther Burbank, the so-called “plant| 
wizard”; by Thomas A. Edison, and by 


sociations of nurserymen and agricul- 
tural organizations. 

Mr. Kinnan and Dr. Taylor agree with 
the views of the advocates of the law, 
provided it can be made effective. Jt! 
will be the task of the Patent Office and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry to work 
out the problems of administration, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kinnan, 

Under the law, Mr. Kinnan said, a 
twig from a tree may be worth $1,000,- 
000. If a cutting from a new and valu-| 
able variety of fruit developed by a plant 
breeder were given away unconditionally | 
he said, the recipient of the gift would} 
have all the rights which were held by 
the originator of the vai iety. 


Constitutionality of Act 





The “inventor” who sells a cutting | 
from his new plant unconditionally also | 
would part with control of his “inven- 
tion.” For this reason, Mr. Kinnan! 
said, reserving the “inventor’s” rights 
1S necessary for each sale, if he is to re- 


_ Patent law is well settled on the ques- | 
tions which will arise under the new law, 
according to Mr, Kinnan. Contracts will | 
be made when a sale of a new plant is| 
made, specifying just what rights the| 
purchaser is to have in the plant whieh | 


The agreement may restrict the buyer 
to the growing only of the one plant sold | 
to him, or it may permit him to raise, 
for his own use, any number of plants! 
derived from the one which he bought. | 
It may specify that he can sell a certain | 
number of cuttings from his tree or that 
he can neither sell them nor give them | 
away. Cuttings might also be leased 
on a royalty basis. 

In the case of sale of land on which 
a patented plant is growing, Mr. Kin- 
nan said, the plant and all rights in it 
will go with the land unless the contract 


ing the trade area of these towns, in- 
creasing the trade, and increasing their 
purchasing fulcrum.” 

Dr. Galpin believes that the decline 
of the hamlet and small village is the re- 
sult both of a decreasing farm popula- 
tion and of the higher standard of farm 
Although the farm population 
has decreased by 4,000,000 persons since 





culture of the 27,000,000 of farm popu- | 
lation today is the same—$10,000,000,000 
a year—as that of the 31,000,000 of farm 
people 10 years ago. 

“The American farmer,’ Dr, Gilpin 
says, “is no longer satisfied with family | 
consumption in the nature of a minimum | 
of subsistence goods. He demands for! 
himself and children parity in standard | 
of living. His shift to a larger trade| 
center means that he seeks a_ higher | 
grade and a wider variety and a better 
choice of all kinds of goods.” 


| solve. 


on which a patented plant is growing 
should be rented, the occupant would have 


no right to give away or sell cuttings | 
from the plant, Mr. Kinnan said, these} 


rights remaining in the owner of the 
land. 

The constitutionality of the law may 
be attacked, however. It is highly im- 
probable, Mr. Kinnan said, that the fram- 
ers of the Federal Constitution, in draft- 
ing the patent clauses of that instru- 
ment, had in mind any such thing as a 
patent on a plant. The authority of 
Congress to pass such a law may there- 
fore be questioned. 


Lawyers Not Qualified 
On Problems Presented 


Applicants for patents ordinarily are, 


represented by attorneys, Mr. Kinnan 
said, but the plant law presents problems 
which attorneys are not qualified to 
Tne attorney usually would have 
no knowledge of the newness or lack of 
newness of a plant on which an appli- 
cant might seek a patent. 

For that reason, he said, the Patent 
Office probably will permit “agents” with 


proper qualifications to practice before! 


the Office in plant cases, much as quai- 
fied attorneys may practice in ordinary 
cases, These agents would necessarily 
be versed in plant life and development. 

Three applications already have been 
received by the Patent Office for author- 
ity to practice before it in plant patent 
cases, Mr. Kinnan said. Since there has 


not yet been time to formulate regula- ! 


tions governing procedure on these appli- 
cations, the applicants probably will be 
permitted to practice unless they show 
that they are not qualified to handle such 
cases, he said. 

Nearly all fruits grown in the United 
States are propagated by cuttings and 
therefore woyld come within the terms 
of the new faw, Dr. Taylor said. Prac- 
tically all the apples grown are of that 
nature except the Gravenstein, Olden- 
berg, and Yellow Transparent. Straw- 
berries also are covered by the act. 

Apple production in the United States 
in 1928 was 186,893,000 bushels, accord- 
ing to the records of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. If the varieties had been 
patented and the cuttings or grafts 
leased on a royalty basis of 5 cents a 
bushel of production, the royalties for 
the year to the developers of the apples 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


License Fee and Gasoline Tax 


Widely Used to Finance Roads 


Present Methods of Taxing Users of Highways Found to 
Be Less Objectionable Than Tolls 


Topic I1I—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. 


The present series deals with 


By E. E. Denison, 


Representative in Congress From Illinois 


T IS SAID that history repeats it- 
self, and this has been true with 
reference to taxes or charges for 

the use of improved highways. As has 
been stated, in earlier years, when the 
States could not or would not build 
hard-surfaced roads, toll roads were 
constructed by private. capital under 
franchises granted for that purpose. 
But they became unpopular and public 
sentiment compelled their discontinu- 
ance. In more recent years, with the 
coming of motor transportation and 
the resulting demand for improved 
highways, we have returned to the 
principle of tolls in the form of the 
gasoline tax. 

Many States began improving their 
highways by the issuance of bonds to 
be paid from automobile license fees. 
The State of Illinois issued $60,000,000 
in bonds to construct hard - surfaced 
roads, and provided that no part of the 
bonds should be paid from general 
taxes, but all should be paid from the 
motor vehicle license fees. Other 
States enacted similar laws. The fact 
that the motor vehicle license was but 
a special tax imposed for the use of 
the highways caused no resentment. 
It was universally recognized as a just 
tax for the purpose of improving the 
highways. But if, instead of resorting 
to the motor vehicle license tax, toll 
gates had been erected and toll charged 
for the use of the highways, there 
would probably have been general re- 
sentment, 

But it was soon found motor vehicle 
license fees would not produce sufficient 
revenues to meet the demand for im- 
proved highways. Other forms of 
financing were necessary; the gasoline 
tax was resorted to and is now col- 
lected in practically every State for the 
purpose of carrying out their highway 
construction and maintenance pro- 
grams. 

7 


HE PRINCIPLE of the gasoline tax 
and the old turnpike toll tax is 
substantially the same, namely, that 
those who use and enjoy the improved 
highways should pay for the privilege; 
that those who do not drive motor ve- 
hicles and who do not, therefore, need 
or use the improved highways should 
not be required to pay for them. Why 
is it, therefore, that highway tolls are 
unpopular and gre everywhere banned 
while the gasoline tax is popular, 
One reason_is that there is a preju- 


In the newt of this series on 


“Public Roads: 


dice against the word tolls, an inher- 
ited prejudice which dates back to the 
time when tolls were a form of tax 
collected for the enjoyment of a privi- 
lege. Another reason is the method of 
collection. We all resent being stopped 
and required to pay a tax before we 
can proceed; but the American people, 
as a rule, do not object to a tax if its 
collection concealed. The gasoline 
tax is added to the price of gasoline 
we buy; and, while we know we are 
paying it, we charge it up to our gaso- 
line account. 


is 


x * * 


I AST SUMMER I traveled from 

4 Washington through Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, to Cairo, IIl., and 
paid 5 cents a gallon tax on all the 
gasoline used, which amounted to a tax 
of % cent per mile for the 1,000-mile 
trip. If I had been required to stop 
occasionally and pay a toll collector for 
the privilege of traveling on the high- 
ways of those States I would have re- 
sented it. But when I paid the extra 
5 cents a gallon for the gasoline I used, 
I smiled and commended the splendid 
road systems of the States of Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

Now this same prejudice exists 
against tolls charged for the transit of 
highway bridges. A franchise was 
granted for the construction of a toll 
bridge across the Potomac River just 
below Great Falls, where no crossing 
has heretofore existed. It was urged 
by the farmers and others residing in 
the adjoining territory, both in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and it was believed 
that such a bridge would afford tour- 
ists and others an opportunity to. cross 
the river at a scenic point where the 
Great Falls could be viewed. 


« * Bs 


THE PLANS and the location for the 
bridge were approved by the War 
Department, an: by the Capital Park 
and Planning Commission. But because 
a toll of 25 cents was to be charged 
for crossing the bridge, certain Mem- 
bers of Congress reared and ranted 
against granting authority for the con- 
struction of the bridge. The idea of 
charging 25 cents for the privilege of 
crossing the Potomac River on a splen- 
did bridge that would cost $700,000 or 
$800;000 or more was shocking to Mem- 
bers who would willingly pay 25 cents 
a gallon as a gasoline tax for the privi- 
lege of using the roads approaching the 
bridge. 
issue 


Bridges,” to appear in the 


of June 19, Representative Denison will continue his discussion of bridges and 


their relation to highway systems. 
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| | 2,705,240 Acres 
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| cently 
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| [rrigation Saves 


Crops Valued at $1,642,- 
267,680 Cultivated in‘ 
24-year Period 


HE cultivated area receiving water 
from Government works in 1929 
was 2,705,240 acres, according to a 
statement in The New Reclamation 
Era, official publication of the Bureau | 
of Reclamation. Producing crops were | 
valued at $161,179,880, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 
From the time that water was first 
available in 1906 for crop production, 
the cumulative value of crops grown 
on land furnished water from the , 
works of the Bureau has amounted to 
, $1,642,267,680. | 


Diet Values of Fruit | 
Novelties Disclosed: 


| 
| 


| Tables Show Chemical Content | 
Of New Exotie Foods 


Dietetic information on many fruits, 
including many comparatively new to 
American tables, is now available, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. The infor- 
mation is presented in the form of newly 
prepared tables giving the proximate 
chemical composition of fresh fruits and 
fruit juftes, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

In recent years such former fruit nov- 
elties as Japanese persimmons, avoca- 
dos, loganberries, mangos, papayas, and 
many other interesting and delicious new | 
fruits have become generally available 
on the market in their season. As soon! 

a new fruit becomes common it is| 
desirable to know how much sugar, acid, | 
and other chemical constituents it con- 
tains. Doctors and dietitians need such | 


as 


data if they are to include it in their|the most important of all the phases of | 


diet lists, | 

The Bureau of Home Economics re- | 
issued tables giving proximate 
chemical composition of fresh fruits and 
fruit juices. Averages for new and un- 
usual fruits and for apples, cherries, 
peaches, and all the familiar kinds are; 
shown in terms of carbohydrates, calo- 
ries, and other chemical units. 

Separate figures are given for Sum- 


|mer, Fall and Winter apples, sweet and 


other varieties or 
types of a fruit that differ markedly, 
in their composition. Circular 50 en- 
titled “Proximate Composition of Fresh | 
Fruits” is distributed free by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A —_ a — 
would have been $9,344,650. If this re- 
turn were assumed to be 6 per cent of 


sour cherries, and 


| the value of the patents under which the 
| leases were granted, the patents would 


have a value of $155,744,100 to their 
owners. 

One of the chief problems which will 
be encountered in administering the law, | 
according to Dr. Taylor, is that of de- 
termining whether or not the plant pre- 
sented for patenting is really new. To 
make the determinations correct, he said, 
the alleged new plant must be compared 
with thousands of old varieties. 

Two Methods Proposed | 
For Establishing ‘Novelty’ 

The question then arises whether the 
administrative agency should maintain a} 
great farm on which most of the known! 
varieties of plants would be grown for 
purposes of comparison with the alleged | 
new variety, or whether, in case of doubt, 
there should be maintained a large field | 
force which would transport new plants | 
to regions where various types of the! 
same species are grown and make the 
comparisons in the field. | 

Either course would be expensive, Dr. | 
Taylor said, and would require a large 
administrative force. There are now be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,500 varieties of apples 
alone, he added. 

Still another problem which has re- 
ceived thought is involved in the develop- 


|}ment of @ new variety by two persons, 


Dr. Taylor said. It sometimes occurs 
that a new variety may appear on a tree 


| belonging to one person and that shortly 
thereafter a similar variety may appear 





on a tree belonging to another. If the 


| first person had patented his new variety, 


the right of the second to propagate the 
similar variety which nature developed 
}on his tree might be questioned. 

Differences in varieties are often hard 
to detect, Dr. Taylor said, and it may 
require study over several seasons to de- 
| termine whether there actually is a dif- 
ference. Frequenty two varieties of fruit 
may have the same appearance, taste, 
abundance on the tree, and other quali- 
ties. but one may mature a few days 
| earlier than the other, giving the grower 
of the earlier product a decided advan- | 
tage in marketing his product. It might 
well take several seasons of experiment- 
ing to determine whether a certain va- 
riety is new and patentable in a case 
such as this, he said. 

Seedlings of some kinds of fruit re- 
produce more nearly the same type of } 
fruit as their progenitors than is the 
case with other fruits, Dr. Taylor said. 
While exactly the same variety usually 
is not produced, there may be only slight’ 
differences. This also might lead to com- 
plications, since the reproduction of | 
plants by seeds is not covered by the 
law. 

The difference between the plant} 
patent law and the former patent laws 
from the practical standpoint, according 
to Dr. Taylor, is that the mechanicai | 
equipment covered by the prior law can- 
not reproduce itself, whereas the plants 
covered by the new law do reproduce. 
This is the source of the difficulties 
|which threaten to make administration 
difficult. 

The value of plant patents to the orig- | 
inator of the variety of plant might pe | 
illustrated by the work of A. D. Shamel, 
for the last 25 years a worker for the 
|Bureau of Plant Industry, Dr. Tayler 
said. _ In that time, through selection 
jand propagation of improved varieties 
of citrus fruits by Mr. Shamel, the citrus 
jindustry of California has been revolu- 
tionized, according to Dr. Taylor. A| 
|great percentage of the citrus fruits of 
|the State are from varieties propagated 
by Mr. Shamel, and they have resulted 
}in much improvement in quality and pro- 
|ductiveness. Mr, Shamel’s work has been | 
carried on under the direction of My, 
| Taylor. 
| New plants developed in the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture would be dedicated | 
to the public use, Dr. Taylor said, This 
;has been the fixed policy of the Depart- 
jment, he added, 


| Many Kinds of Flowers 
Covered by New Law 

Many kinds of the most popular flowers | 
are covered by the new law, according ! 
to Dr. Taylor. Among these are roses, | 


chrysanthemums, dahlias, tulips, daffo- | 





- 


iof Agriculture in plant 


| Florida county. 
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| School Cooperation to Be Sought 


° 


In Washington Bicentennial Plans 


‘Pageants and Motion Pictures to Be Among 


Feature, of Celebration, According to 
Executive Offices of Commission 


The George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, a body organized under the 


the birth of the Nation’s first President, 
has issued a statement outlining general 
projects which it is planned will form a 
part of that celebration. The statement, 
included in a pamphlet issued by the ex- 
ecutive offices of the Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., follows in full text: 

In accordance with the expressed de- 
sires of Congress and the United States 
Commission, the associate directors, hav- 
ing the responsibility for carrying out 
the details of the nation-wide program 
of observance, have invited and given 
consideration to suggestions from all 
over the United States as to suitable fea- 
tures in connection with the event. Pa- 
tiently and studiously, all of these sug- 
gestions have been weighed and ap- 
praised. While it has been found im- 
practicable to incorporate many of these 
suggestions into the program, other sug- 
gestions have been accepted and still 
others are under consideration. 

The associate directors have lost no 
time in getting the work organized and 
functioning. One of the first important 
matters to be carried forward was in 
securing the cooperation of the 
tives of the various States so that State 
commissions could be appointed to be- 
come the focal agencies for State ac- 
tivities. Thus far many States have 
taken such action. 


Nation-wide Essay 


Contest Considered 
It early became apparent that one of 


this celebration is in connection with the 
public schools of the Nation. 
interest has always attached to the op- 
portunities, that exist for reaching the 
millions of school children and instruct- 
ing them in the historical significance of 
George Washington’s services to his coun- 
try and the spiritual value of his example 
as a citizen and an American. One of 
the early features favorably considered 
was a nation-wide essay contest and 
similar contests in oratory and _ the 
graphic arts. 

To facilitate this program among the 
public schools, the associate directors 


dils, crocuses, and gladiolus. All flowers 
grown from bulbs or cuttings are in- 
cluded. 

The possibilities in the development of 
new varieties of plants may be illustrated 
by some achievements of the Department 
breeding. The 
following instances are taken from De- 
partment records, 

The Marglobe tomato, produced 
through breeding work at the Depart- 
ment and resistant to tomato wilt and 
nailhead rust diseases, is estimated by 
the Department to have resulted in a 
saving of $1,500,000 annually in one 
The variety is adapted 
to several of the principal tomato-grow- 
ing districts of the United States. 

An airplane expedition sent to New 


Guinea by the Department brought back | 


more than 100 primitive varieties of 
sugar cane. It is planned to combine 
these with existing varieties 
United States to produce types of cane 
particularly suited to American climate 
and soil conditions. 

One of the leading varieties of cotton, 
the Acala, is the product of several years 
of selection to purify and stabilize the 
stock which was found in a Mexican vil- 
lage by a Department explorer for new 
kinds of plants. It now yields about a 
$50,000,000 annual crop in the south- 


| western States, 


Improved Varieties 
Of Corn Are Developed 


The breeding of raspberries and black- 
berries has brought about several im- 
proved varieties, and the 
has produced a type of blueberry fifteen- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 

Improved varieties of corn developed 
by breeding experiments yield 10 to 15 
per cent more than the best varieties 
grown in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina, the Depart- 
ment has stated. 

Kanred wheat, developed by the Kan- 
sas experiment station, by selection from 
grain imported from the Crimea, is 
grown on more than 4,000,000 acres, 
largely in Kansas. 

Often, according to the Department, it 
is impossible to find anywhere in the 
world crops which can meet the changing 
biological or economic conditions found 
in the United States. Then the plant 
breeder sets to work to combine needed 
qaulities found in several different va- 
rieties of the grain or other plant. This 


|is particularly the case, the Department 


has found, when a plant resistant to dis- 
ease is desired. The combination of 
characteristics desired must be worked 
out by the plant breeder. 


Closed out-but the 
sheriff didn’t do it 


Our business was good and 
we were making money. Every- 
thing was going big—then 
along came fire. Production 
stopped .. . orders cancelled 
... Whole organization out of 
a job. Insurance? Of course, 
but only on our plant—not on 
our business. It means begin- 
ning all over again with us. 

. 


. - 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy puts a 
burned-out business quickly 
on its feet. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains this protection that 
begins where your fire in- 
surance leaves off. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Connecticut 


execu- | 


Special | 


in the} 


| prints 


Department | 


| have been in contact with leading educa- 
; tional authorities of the country. The 


'direction of Congress to be in charge of | result has been that school superintend- 
;celebration of the 200th anniversary of 


|ents, teachers’ organizations, representa- 
tives of parochial and private schools, 
j}and colleges and universities are now 
|formulating definite plans whereby it is 
/expected that the whole body of educa- 
|tional institutions will participate in the 
| celebration, 
| Pageants, plays, programs, and other 
features will be prepared for the use of 
the schools. An effort will be made to 
jhave a flag and a picture of George 
| Washington for every schoolroom, and 
arrangements are already under way to 
have introduced into the school books, 
}and therefore into the curricula of the 
publie schools for 1932, special historical 
studies of a patriotic character. 

The associate directors expect to be 
able to furnish many helps not only to 
the schools but to all other organizations 
that can be counted upon for cooperation, 
There will be obtainable George Wash- 
ington posters, maps showing his travels, 
and places dicated where he was identi- 
| fied with incidents of historical interest 
and importance. 


| Tree-planting Programs 
To Be Encouraged 


| The associate directors are now giving 
iconsideration to the preparation of 
| pageants especially prepared for school 
;and local communities. Tree-planting 
| programs will be encouraged, so that 
there will be a George Washington tree 
|in every school yard. In school buildings 
;encouragement will be given to patriotic 
decorations, pictures, and similar inspira- 
tional objects as part of the permanent 
school equipment. 

Of course, similar cooperation will be 
asked of every civic, patriotic, educa- 
tional, fraternal, and religious organiza- 
tion in the United States. It is believed 
that there will be available early next 
year as a part of the general ._program 
a great moving picture that will de- 
pict the life and activities of George 
Washington. This master picture will 
'be in many reels, but so arranged that 
one or more reels can be shown inde- 
pendently of the others, for a long or 
short picture program. It is intended 
that such a picture will be made with 
a sufficient number of copies as to per- 


‘mit every school, church, theater, club, 


and fraternal organization in the country 
to show it. 

The ministers of the country are 
counted on to preach special patriotic 
‘sermons during the year 1932, and prom- 
inent men and women in all the States 
will be helped to organize speaking cam- 
paigns for all kinds of meetings. fairs, 
and expositions as well as in the use 
of the radio. The general publicity cam- 
|paign now under way is designed to 
keep the American people’ informed 
through magazines and newspapers of all 
developments and current activities of 
the nation-wide program. 

Special efforts are being made to col- 
lect the music of the colonial and revo- 
lutionary period, and some of the most 
famous of American composers have 
promised to write memorial music in 
honor of George Washington. 

i aseeenemennenienell 


Colorful Dresses 
Will Be Revived 


In a similar way, it is proposed to re- 
vive some of the more colorful dress pat- 
terns and to popularize patriotic figureg 
for the year 1932. Makers of 
calendars, greeting cards, posters and 
general printing will be asked to feature 
George Washington in their illustrations 
and texts. Railroads will make use of 
George Washington memorial menus in 
their dining cars and hotels will have the 
same opportunities for patriotic services. 

In the formation of the Commission's 
plans it was decided that this nation- 
wide celebration should not be based upon 
material manifestations of patriotic 
fervor. It was considered far better 
that the event be more in the nature 
of a revival of appreciation throughout 
the whole United States of George Wash- 
ington’s spiritual and intellectual achieve- 
ments and that expressions of such ap- 
preciation should be from the people 
themselves. 
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arm Extension 
Work and Radio | 


Coordination 





Department of Agriculture 
Review Explains Prob- 
lems Confronting Coordi- 
nation of These Agencies 





Coordination of radio broadcasting for 


farmers with Federal and State agricui- | 


ture extension programs is necessary, ac- 
cording to a statement appearing in the 
current issue of the Extension Service 


Review, official publication of the Exten- | 


sion Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The statement outlines problems which 
have appeared in connection with broad- 
casting weather forecasts, market re- 
ports, pointers on farm and home op- 
eration and other material intended for 
rural listeners. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The radio has taken a definite place 
in country life. Daily it brings to the 
farm home the world’s news, entertain- 
ment, and opinion. Weather forecasts, 
market reports, practical pointers on 
farm and home operations come almost 
hourly to the rural listener. 

Outline of Problems . 

Extension figures large in this latter 
phase of’ radio service to the farmer. 
But there are problems that’ bother. 
Radio knows no State lines; hence, who 
shall conduct radio extension programs? 
Radio tfansmission equipment  cosis 
money—big money. Who shall provide 
Wihe equipment? Some State extensicn 


services have put radio to work by build- | 


ing their own equipment or by arrang- 
ing with commercial stations for time. 
The department releases information 
through more than half of the com- 
mercial stations of the country. Bui 
there no program for coordination 
of department and State broadcasting. 

The need for such correlation is press- 


Is 


ing. The department radio service asks 
State extension services to help work 
out a practicable system. Once this 


immediate end is gained, other problems 
remain. How shall we use the available 
broadcasting facilities? Can radio be 
depended on to do a complete educational 
job? 

The radio talk or skit leaves no per- 
manent record behind. The visual ele- 
ment at present is lacking. But, at the 
speed of light—186,000 miles per second 
—radio transports thousands of farm 
families to the sources of business in- 
formation. Radio attracts attention. 
Radio inspires interest and favorably 
disposes the hearer to follow a course of 
action. Radio creates a demand for 
more detailed directions in bulletins or 
from the field force of the extension serv- 
ice. Hence, radio is not effectively used 
unless it is backed up by the whole ex- 
tension organization. 

Viewpoint of Rural Listener 

The problem must be attacked from 
the viewpoint of the farmer listener, The 
listener wants and is entitled to have a 
complete picture of the new forces in 
science and economics which affect his 
farm and his home. He wants, and he 
should have the picture clearly presented 
and coherently interpreted. 

in the interest of the rural radio lis- 
tener and of the greater success of ex- 
tension teaching it is clearly necessary 
to do two things: First, to coordinate 
effectively the extension radio work of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant institutions. Second, to build 
radio teaching into the very fabric, of 

xtension teaching, to add_ radio's 
Srength as a getter of attention and in- 
spirer of action to the present extension 
teaching program and to reenforce 
radio’s weakness in detailed instruction 
with the resources of print and demon- 
stration and personal contact now avail- 
able in the extension organization, 








Virgin Cacao Region 
Opening in Brazil 





Railroad Line Expected to In- 
crease Chocolate Output 





Twenty-six miles of new railroad in 
Brazil is opening up a virgin cacao re- 
gion, which is expected to swell the al- 


ready huge production of Brazilian choc- 
olate, according to an announ*sment by 
the Pan American Union. The announce- 


ment follows in full text: 

How many chocolate consumers know 
where Ilheos is located? Perhaps few 
of the millions of users have heard of 
the place. 

But this little port grows in impor- 
tance. It stands at about the half-way 
point on Brazil’s 5,000-mile coast line. 
The vort grows because of the demand 


for chocolate—the cacao bean, from 
which we obtain chocolate—is continually 
increasing. This year 26 miles of new 


railroad is opening a virgin region that 
lies west of Ilheos and in the valley of 
Rio de Contas; and this valley eXx- 


is 


pected to produce many thousands of 
additional bags of cacao. 
Ilheos is in the state of Bahia, ana 


this part of Brazil alone produces more 
than 1,000,000 bags of cacao a year. But 
@he foreign demand, the activity of grow- 
ers, and the new railroads are so encour- 
aging that Brazilians hope to increase 
their cacao crop from 1,300,000 to 2,- 
0%)000 bags. Bahia, the main port or 
assembly point for cacao, is only a short 
distance from Ilheos, so the latter’s new 
road means a new feeder not only to the 
port of Ilheos,-but to the state’s leading 
port of foreign shipment. 

About 80,000,000 cacao trees grow in 
Bahia today, and estimates place the 
acreage covered by plantations at 400,- 
000. The trees suffer little from the dis- 
ease that has affected cacao regions of 
other nations, and labor is sufficient if 
not plentiful in Bahia. The new road is 
an extension of the South Western Rail- 
way, an English company which has done 
other important work in northeastern 
Brazil. 





Porcupines Are Branded 
As Pests in Many Areas 


Habits of porcupines in the western 
States are described in a statement 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement, based upon a leaflet pub- 
lished by the Department, declares that 
the porcupine in many areas has be- 
come a pest that must be controlled. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A mouthful of porcupine quills is any- 
thing but a savory dish for any enemy 
of this self-confident animal. 

Adequately Protected 

\Wisguided and overzealous attackers, 

Ai as coyotes, often lose their appe- | 
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This photograph shows a group of third-class immi- 
ants shortly after their arrival at Ellis Island. 
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Ellis Island Is Said to Be Best Equipped 








WHEN IMMIGRANTS FIRST REACH AMERICA _ 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


They are being served sandwiches and coffee or tea 
as the time comes for their first lunch on this side. 





And Operated Immigration Station in World 





Commissioner Hull Says Examination at Entry Port Now Offers an Economie Problem 


To Authorities Because of Reduction in Number of Travelers and New Residents; 


More Facilities Are Said to Be Available Now Than Actually Are Needed 


: + 
Ellis Island, the best equipped and op- 


erated immigration station in the world, 
now offers something an economic 
problem because of decreased immigra- 
tion, according to an oral statement 
June 17 by Harry E. Hull, Commissioner 
General of Immigration, Department of 
Labor. 

Inspection of aliens abroad has like- 
wise cut down the numbers of aliens go- 
ing to Ellis Island, it was explained. 
{Formerly, almost all aliens arriving at 
the port of New York, other than first 
and second class, were brought to Ellis 


of 


Island for examination. Now there are 
more facilities at the island than are 
needed, 


Ellis Island is not the uninviting place 
it is generally thought to be. Actually, 
said Mr. Hull, it consists of three small 


islands. On these islands are 27 build- 
jings, including hospitals and power 
| a ; 

‘houses. The quarters occupied by de- 
| tained aliens consist of large, light. well 
ventilated rooms with floors and dados 
of Dutch or white giazed tile. A cov- 


ered porch is available for recreation in 
stormy weather, while a playground sup- 
plied with equipment for games and en- 
tertainment for both children and adults 
is provided for use in good weather. 

Dormitories are likewise of white tile. 
said Mr. Hull, and each person is allotted 
a white enameled, single bed with a 
woven-wire spring, a good quality mat- 
tress, pillow, blankets, and clean linen. 
Bathrooms have built-in porcelain tubs 
as well as showers. Two well-equipped 
laundries are in operation daily. The 
hospital, operated by the United States 
Public Health Service, titted 
modern apparatus required for approved 
methods of treatment and is rated as a 
class A hospital by the American Medi- 
cal Association, 


Is 


is 


General Committee 
Carries on Social Service 


Social carried on at the 
island by the General Committee of Im- 
migrant Aid with the endorsement of the 
Federal Immigration Service. This com 
mittee is made up of representatives of 
more than 30 different organizations of 
a religious or racial character. The serv- 
ice consists in promoting the spiritual 
and physical comfort of all aliens and 
particularly detained at Ellis 


service is 


those 


Island. Many of the newly arrived im- 
migrants, according to Mr. Hull, are in 
need of friendliness and sympathy be-! 


cause they are in an anxious and often 
abnormal state of mind, 

The social service work is carried on 
through visits to immigrants in detention 
quarters several times daily, distribution 
of reading matter, clothing and other 
necessities, and toys to children, location 
of relatives or friends and apprising them 
of the needs of the détained aliens, 
recreational activities, religious services, 
distribution of stamps and stationery, and 
through helping the alien in numerous 
other ways. 

The inspection to which the aliens are 
submitted an ordeal, although it 
may seem to to newcomers who are tired 
and nervous after a long sea voyage to 
a strange land, Mr. Hull stated. First 
the aliens are registered at examination 
desks and their names checked with the 
list furnished by the steamer on which 


is not 


IT 


and even starve after collecting 
of the tenacious and finely barbed 


tites 
some 


quills in their noses or mouths, or in 
their tongues or cheeks. Frequently at 
water holes in forests range cattle will 
sniff at a porcupine and, in return, re- 
ceive a noseful of quills from a_ flip 
of the heavily barbed tail. The sharp 


quills imbed themselves more deeply with 
each attempt to remove them, causing 
intense suffering and sometimes death 

Thus protected the porcupine usuaily 
goes its way unhindered, and in its quest 
for food it may destroy young fruit and 
forest trees, or vegetable crops, or wal- 
low down alfalfa. According to Lekflet 
60-L, Porcupine Control in the Western 
States, by Ira N. Gabrielson and E, E. 
Horn, of the Biological Survey, issued 
recently by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the porcupine in 
many areas has branded itself as a pest 
that must be controlled. But in many 
narts of its extensive range it does no 
serious harm and is tolerated because 
of the interest that attaches to a native 
wild animal. 


Fond of Salt 

Porcupines in the Northwest winter. in 
the cliffs and lava rims of the moun- 
tains. In the Southwest they go to the 
lower forests for the Winter. This makes 
it possible to find them close to their 
dens when snow is on the ground and 
to shoot them, often in sufficient num- 
bers to effect satisfactory control. 

In Summer it is easy to locate thei 
Winter dens by the girdled trees. Tak- 
ing advantage of the porcupine’s fond- 
for salt, foresters, ranchers, and 
rodent-control workers of the Biological 
Survey bait them near their dens with 
a half-and-half mixture of salt and pow- 
dered strychnine. 
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} Coast Guard. The patrol also cooperates 


| The patrol 





they arrive. 
then given by women and men doctors 
the respective sexes, the children 
usually going with their mothers. 

Great care is taken to segregate per- 
sons having infectious diseases, accord- 
ing to Mr. Huil. Lungs, eyes and skin 
eruptions are given scrupulous attention. 
If a child has contracted measles on ship- 


for 


board, he is immediately sent to the 
hospital, which means separation from 
the parents for some time. But the 
mother can remain behind while the 
father and other children proceed to 
their destinations on the mainland. But 


the families which have escaped illness 
are brought together and permitted to 
remain together until they are allowed 
to leave the island. 

Literacy Tests Given 

Certain Immigrants 


Literacy tests are given immigrants 
from countries where the education of 
the people as a whole is not high rank- 
ing. Once past other examiners, the im 
migrant inspectors ask the aliens to 
whom they are going, the amount of 


money they have with them, and the im- 
migrant sent to a restaurant where 
delicious food may be purchased. 
Railroad officials are present to aid im- 
migrants in obtaining ti¢kets to their 
destinations, and they are soon ready to 


is 


leave the island. | 

Aliens who are detained are sent to| 
the hospital if they are ill. All others 
are given rooms in the dormitories. | 


Mothers who are waiting on sick children | 
or very old people receive special atten- 
tion. Some must, of course, be sent back | 
to the countries from which they came. 
But the inauguration of inspection 
abroad has been of great value in pre- 
venting aliens who could not be admitted 
the United States from making the 
long sea trip. There are now advisers 
serving in nearly 30 cities in more than 
a dozen European countries. The inspec 
tion in foreign countries, however, does | 
not take the place of inspection in this 
country, but it does insure that the great 
majority of persons coming to this coun- 
try are physically and morally desirable. 


The alien cannot leave Ellis Island 
without an exit ticket, Mr. Hull pointed 
out. Iron bars and strong doors with 


guards outside enclose the large waiting 
rooms, and necessarily The aliens 
cannot be permitted to move about freely 
when they are unacquainted with condi- 
tions and often unable to speak a word 
of English. There must be fixed rules 
to expedite action at the island. 

More immigrants usually enter the 
United States through the port of New 
York than through all other ports com- 
bined, according to Mr. Hull. There 
are about 215 ports of entry, including 


so. 


26 airports. And to handle the work 
of the Bureau of Immigration about 
5,000 persons are required. Approxi- 


mately 900 of them are members of the 
border patrol, the organization which 
stretches out along the land borders of 
the country to stop illegal entry of 
aliens. Another 1,000 in the service 
are immigrant inspectors who examine 
the aliens to learn if they are qualified 
for admission. 


Border Patrols 
Reduce Smuggling 


Last year nearly 30.000) smuggled 
aliens were captured by the border | 
patrol, which operates just hehind the } 
boundaries, trapping those aliens who 


elude inspectors at the entry ports. In 
making these captures, more than 6,- 
800,000 miles of terrain were patrolled 
by motor, railroad, horse, boat, airplane 


and afoot. The greater part, about 6.- | 
218,000 miles, was patrolled by motor. | 

More than 790,000 conveyances, in- 
cluding trains, boats, buses and auto- 
mobiles were checked. These convey- 
ances contained 976,261 passengers. In 


addition, more than 380,000 pedestrians 


were interrogated. The patrol seized 
741 automobiles worth $271,999 last 
year, and 222 other conveyances esti- | 


mated to be worth $27,852, while liquor 
and miscellaneous contraband goods 
worth $: 








395,927 was taken. | 

The border patfol, according to Mr. 
Hull, cooperates with other Government 
agencies regardless of whether there is | 
reciprocal cooperation. Some of the 
agencies benefiting by this cooperation 
are customs, prohibition, narcotics, agri- 
culture, justice, Army and Navy and 


with State and municipal authorities. 

The border patrol is an efficient or- 
ganization, Mr. Hull said. One reason 
for its efficiency is that it is a band of 
picked men, each of whom is familiar 
with his territory and in constant con- 
tact with the people in it, who are his 
friends and therefore willing to tell 
him when they learn that an alien has 
slipped across the line into the United 
States. 

The patrol is organized in units of not 
‘ess than two men as a scouting and pur- 
uit organization. It works on informa- 
tion from friendly sources and is located 
at strategic places along the borders. 
operates along the most 





and the men are not placed at points 


where there are practically impenetrable | 


mountains or forests but at those where 
they are most needed. 

The distance a patrolman is supposed 
to pursue an alien back of the border is 
flexible, Mr. Hull pointed out. The men 
in the service have to use judgment and 
be careful not to exceed their authority, 
especially since the people farther back 
from the international boundaries are 
more sensitive to enforcement of the law 
by the patrolmen. Usually, he stated, 
the people do not object to a patrolman’s 
going back 50 or even 100 miles if he is 
actually after a man, : 

The patrol, with thousands of miles of 
border to cover, and only a few hundred 
men to do it, should be expanded until 
it is at least double its present size, in 
Mr. Hull's opinion. While the patrol is 
extremely efficient in spite of its small 
size it is handicapped by the fact that 
it lacks sufficient authority to enforce 
laws of the country, he said. 

The work of the patrol, Mr. 
pointed out, is arduous, exacting, 
oftentimes hazardous, calling for 
exercise Initiative, resourcefulness, 
discretion, courtesy, patience and brav- 


Hull 
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| Carvers Mutilate 
Signs in Forests 





Data Showing Roads, Trails 
And Boundaries Said to 
Be Defaced 





2IGNS indicating roads, trails, and 

boundaries in national forests are 
being widely mutilated by persons who 
carve their initials or otherwise deface 
the boards, according to a statement 
issued by the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


A survey on the national forests of 
the eastern district showed as high as 
89 per cent of the signs mutilated on 
one forest two years after they had 
been erected. For 13 national forests 
in the district the percentage of signs 
found mutilated at the end of the sec- 
ond year averaged 26 per cent for road 
signs, 17 per cent for trail signs, 50 

| per cent for gibbet boundary signs, and 
18 per cent for other signs. 

At the end of the first year 16 per 
cent of the road signs were mutilated, 
9 per cent of the trail signs, 47 per 
cent of the gibbet boundary signs, and 
14 per cent of the other signs. 





Mosquito Prevention 
Measures Described 





Massachusetts De partment 
Of Agriculture Advises on 
Campaign Methods 





infesting a community are outlined in 


Two Million Cattle Eliminated 
From Herds by Tuberculin Test 


Federal Specialist Says as Many More Are 
Now on Waiting List for Testing in 
Eradication Campaign 


| 
| 








Federal and State authorities are 
faced by requests for tuberculin § test- 
ing of 2,000,000 cattle, according to a 
statement issued by the. Department of 
Agriculture, quoting Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department. Almost 2,000,000 
cattle already have been removed from 
herds as a result of the tests, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

The confidence of thousands of cattle 
owners in the tuberculin test is a nota- 
ble feature of the nation-wide campaign 
to eradicate tuberculosis from livestock, 
said Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the 
Bureau_ of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
occasion Was the 11th annual Eastern 
States Conference on Tuberculosis and 
Other Animal Diseases, held at Albany, 
N. Y. Federal and State authorities, 
he said, have not been able to keep up 
with cattle owners’ requests for tuber- 
culin testing and more than 2,000,000 
cattle are on the waiting list. 

In discussing the nature of tuberculin, 
lL: = ey 
trol by drainage and other 
eradication of breeding places. 
a long time program. The flier is  in- 
tended to suggest ready means of. re- 
lief pending the time that communities 


of 


is 


means 


This 


| get started on real permanent mosquito 
Means of preventing mosquitoes from | 


}a statement issued by the Massachusetts | 


(department of agriculture, announcing 


control work, 


The flier 


3 says “You cannot catch the 
billions of mosquitoes which are alive 
but you can prevent them from being 


| publication of a leaflet on the subject. | 


The leaflet is intended to suggest tem- 


= ‘ + ; 4 
A medical examination is: traveled routes, according to Mr. Hull,| porary means of relief pending the time 


) that 


a community may be able to launch 


according to the 
ment, which follows in full text: 
| First aid for homes and communities 
which are beset with mosquitoes is the 
subject of a flier which the State recla- 
mation board has had published for free 
distribution to clubs, associations, com- 
;munities and Summer colonies. It 
be had in any reasonable quantities free 
on application to Secretary of the Board 
L. B. Boston, Department of Agriculture, 
State House, Boston. 

The leaflet gives some good advice for 
prevention of mosquitoes in any com- 
;munity by a little time and in some cases 
a slight expense. The State reclamation 
board is on a program of mosquito con- 


quito control, state- 


—— BE 


ery. Ten men in the organization, which 
is not quite six years old, have given 
their lives in encounters with outlaws, 


who frequently shoot to kill when they 


are challenged, unless the odds are 
|greatly against them. 

Patrolmen are under the strictest or- 
ders to shoot only in self-defense. But 


once attacked, they shoot fast, straight, 
and with deadly effect, according to Mr. 
‘Hull. 





work in connection with permanent moes- | 


can | 


hatched. House mosquitoes breed wher- 
ever water stands long enough, in rain 
barrels, water tubs, tin cans, broken 
bottles, cellar excavations, roof gutters, 
cisterns, cesspools and sink drains. They 
swim before they fly so their breeding 
places may be destroyed. If it is a bar- 
rel, dump it. If it is a tub, overturn 
it. If it is a tin can, punch a hole in it. 
If it is a cistern or cesspool, cover it 
tightly. If a roof gutter, drain it. Ifa 
catch basin, oil it. Or if it is a pool or 
pond stock it with fish. 

“Never forget,” the flier concludes, 
“that in the wiggler state one can kill 


| 1,000 mosquitoes with the same amount 


| control 


of effort that it costs to kill one on the 
wing. Upset their plans. Do your part 
and what you do, added to what 
neighbors do, plus what your town can 
do will bring results.” 

It is the hope of the State reclamation 
board that leaders in women’s clubs and 
other organizations interested in com- 
munity projects will secure these leaflets 
to be distributed to other club members. 
Any interest which may be awakened by 
such efforts at self-help as are suggested 
may lead to a broader and more perma- 
nent community program of mosquito 
control another year. Already mosquito 
projects have been started on 


| many towns along the seaboard, and an- 
| other year the reclamation board hopes 


to see several inland projects developed. 


your | 


{Doctor Mohler explained that it is a 
|clear, sterile product which contains no 
tubercle bacilli, either living or dead. 
It has been definitely proved, he added, 
that tuberculin has no detrimental effect 
on a nontuberculous animal, but it pro- 
duces a reaction in animals affected with 
the disease no matter how slight the af- 
fection may be. 

Doctor Mohler gave figures showing 
the remarkable progress that has been 
made in the course of the last 12 years. 
Almost 2,000,000 tuberculous cattle, he 
said, have been removed from herds as a 
result of the test. More than 2,500,000 
cattle are’ now on the fully accredited- 


herd list and about 20,000,000 have 
passed one test. The areas now recog- 
nized as practically free from bovine 
tuberculosis include 946 counties. This 


disease affected 4.1 per cent of the cattle 
in the United States in 1920 and the in- 
fection has been reduced to about 1.7 
per cent according to the last survey, 
completed May 1, 1980. 

Answering a few of the most common 
criticisms of the tuberculin test, Doctor 
|Mohler explained that a lack of visible 
symptoms of the disease on post-mortem 
is not sufficient evidence that the test 
is inaccurate. It sometimes requires a 
microscopic examination, he said, to re- 
veal the disease since the test is so deli- 
cate that animals, affected only slightly, 
it. Neither there 


react to are any 
grounds, he explained further, for the 
claim that the number of cattle in the 


United States has decreased as a result 
of the tuberculosis-eradication campaign, 
On the contrary, during the last few 
years when tuberculin testing has been 
most extensive, there have been in- 
creases in both beef and dairy cattle. 


| Most of Reactors 
Below Average 


In regard to the charge that the tuber- 
culin test often causes the condemnation 
of the best cows in the herd, the speaker 
showed that more reactors to the test 
|were below average than were above it. 
The critics, he remarked, seldom remem- 
ber the reactors of inferior type but ap- 
pear to remember only the smaller 
inumber of reactors that are above the 
| average. 

In answer to the charge that the tu- 
berculia test is the cause of contagious 


jabortion, Doctor Mohler said that the 
statement can not be sustantiated by 
any line of reasoning or by unbiased 


observation. Naturally those not in favor 
of testing will attribute to the test any 
disturbance in the health of a herd that 
may develop after the tuberculin test 
has been applied, he explained. 

“Now that the campaign to eradicate 
bovine tuberculosis from the United 
States has developed to its present 
stage,” Doctor Mohler concluded, “live- 
stock owners are determined to complete 
the task. Results everywhere clearly in- 
‘dicate a very hopeful outlook.” 
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Housewife or Grocer 


Whose interest should come 
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Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 





A & P, though a grocer itself, votes for the house- 


wife. 


She has a right to as much good food as her 


money can buy under the most favorable conditions. 


Not everyone takes this view. 


By some strange 


reasoning certain people see harm to human welfare 


in cutting your food bill. 


A & P cuts your food bill to 


the minimum. So these people are against A & P. 


They are all for raising the standard of living — 


provided their profits go up the same slope. 


How the 


housewife is to pay her part . . . that. they say, is her 


affair, not the grocer’s. 


A few misguided people 


have taken up the cry. 


shouting “Away with low profits!” as loudly as. when 
£ : | : 


it suited their purpose to denounce profiteers, they 


shouted “Away with high profits!” 


But A & P sticks to its knitting. 


Its job is the 


same today as it was seventy years ago ... to make 


it easier for more housewives to buy the best food. 


That’s A & P’s story in a nutshell. 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


first 


TEA 
CO. 
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Farm Products 
Lower in Price 


In Middle June 


Department of Agriculture 
Traces Trend of Various 
Commodities; Wheat Mill 
Feeds Advance 


Prices of agricultural products tended | 


downward generally at the middle of 


June, the Department of Agriculture | 


stated June 16. Wheat, cotton, some 
kinds of livestock, vegetables, 
feeds, butter, cheese and eggs were 
lower, the Department said. Wheat mill 
feeds advanced. 

Prices for hay and poultry were prac- 
tically unchanged. Onions and : 
loupes were higher. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Price changes in staple farm products 
near the middle of June were mostly 
downward. Wheat prices declined to 
near the low point for the season. Cot- 
ton and some lines of livestock also 
reached new low points. Wheat mill 
feeds advanced although many feeds sold 
lower. Hay markets held fairly steady. 
Butter, cheese and eggs gave way 
slightly. Vegetables show the downward 
trend usual under the seasonal increase 
of supplies but there was an irregular 
mid-month upturn in the potato market. 

Domestic wheat markets weakened 
during the second week of June and 
prices declined to near the low point for 
the season, influenced principally by im- 
proved prospects for the new crop, in- 
creased offerings of new crop wheat and 
a continued slow demand. Cash wheat 
mostly followed the decline in future 
prices and was 5 to 6 cents lower than 
the previous week. Export inquiry was 
slow as a result of large offerings of | 
Argentine and Indian wheat. Corn mar- 
kets had independent strength but prices 
were forced slightly lower by the sharp 
decline in wheat. Demand was fairly 
active from feeders, industries and ship- 
pers, and current arrivals were readily 
taken. The weather was generally too 
cool for the best growth of the crop in 
most producing areas and progress was} 
only fair. Oats markets weakened and 
prices declined 2 to 3 cents per bushel. 
The absence of domestic inquiry and a 
slow domestic demand for the large 
stocks were reflected in the weaker rye! 
markets. 

Wheat Mill Feeds Higher 


Wheat mill feeds advanced with small 
offerings in good demand during the 
second week of the month despite the 
weakness in other by-product feeds. De- 
mand for cottonseed meal was dull. Spot 
trade at Memphis was light. Prices were | 
lower in line with the easier option mar- 
ket and in sympathy with other feeds. 
Alfalfa meal prices continued downward. 
This feed was easy at Chicago with very 
light demand and at Kansas City there | 
was a further readjustment to a new 
crop basis. 

Alfalfa and prairie hay markets were 
practically unchanged from those of the 
previous week. An excellent condition of 
over 90 per cent is reported in Cali- 
fornia and Nebraska, which are now the 
two most important alfalfa States. 


The cotton market continued to decline | 
cents per pound | 


2 


with quotations of 12.73 
near the middle of the month about the 
lowest average reached so far this sea- 
son. Foreign and domestic demand con- 
tinued poor with, however, some little 
inquiry for new crop shipments but with 
actual transactions limited. Domestic 
demand continued to be directed to pur- 
chases of tenderable cottons for delivery 
against July futures. 
producing regions were 


generally too 


low for good growth of cotton except in| 


some southeastern districts, but 
tions were mostly favorable for cultiva- 
tion and chopping. In Texas, progress 
ot the crop is generally poor to only fair 
because of cloudiness in southern parts 
of the State and cool nights elsewhere. 
Exports for the week ended June 13 
amounted to 46,767 bales, compared with 
64,202 for the same week in 1929, 
Practically all grades ‘of the beef 
classes of cattle, with the exception of 
light yearlings, sold toward the middle 
ot June at new low prices for the sea- 
son. The vealer market declined $1 to 
$1.50, bulls lost 25 to 50 cents, and 


stocker and feeder cattle values, reflect- | 


and semipanicky fat 


25 to 50 


ing the declining 
cattle market, closed 2 cents 
lower. Insistent requests from trade 
interests regarding the outlook for the 
immediate future and for a longer pul!, 
were suggestive of nervousness on the 
part of cattle feeders. Replacement de- 
mand became extremely narrow with 
many prospective buyers withholding the 
making of purchases in the belief that 
bed-rock prices had not yet been re- 
corded. 
Hog Market Declines 
In sharp contrast with the active trade 


of early June, the hog market was lower | 
and very slow during the second week} 


Some of the decline was 
regained toward the middle of the 
month. A sharp break in the fresh pork 
market was held chiefly responsible for 
a curtailment in shipment demand for 
live hogs and extreme indifference on the 
part of slaughterers in the live 
trade. At some of the larger eastern sea- 
board distributing centers, a consider- 
able quantity of fresh pork went to the 
freezers, an unusual development at this 
season which reflects a very indifferent 
demand. 

Sheep and lamb trade was featured by 
further recession in values. Chicago’s 
initial offerings of the season of Idaho 
and Oregon lambs arrived. Best Idaho’s 
sold early in the second week of the 
month at $12.60 but dropped to a $12.25 
basis subsequently. Although consider- 
able numbers have yet to be marketed, 
the movement of new crop Tennessee and 
slambs is believed to have passed its 
peak for this season. The eastern move- 
ment of California lambs is virtually 
over, but natives are running freely from 
various areas and from now on until late 
Fall, range lambs from the Northwest 


of the month. 


will be numerously represented in sup- | 


plies. 

A fair business was done on several of 
the lower grades of fleece and territory 
wools. <A feature of the week was a 
revival of interest in 56’s quality, domes- 
tic wools. General price conditions were 
steady to somewhat stronger. 

Egg Market Irregular 

The egg market in mid-June was 
slightly irregular. Speculative interest 
for storing was only moderate. The 
heavy accumulation of eggs in storage 
during the early part of the season is 
now exercising a depressing influence on 
prices. Ordinarily the usual Spring and 
Summer price trend is a gradual ad- 
vance from the low point of early Spring, 
although in years of heavy production 
and rapid accumulations of supplies in 
storage, as has been the case this year, 
a decline in prices during the latter part 
of Spring and early Summer is not un- 


usual. According to the United States | 


K 


1240) 


some; 


canta- | 


Temperatures in| 


condi- | 


hog | 


Europe Increasing Production ‘Yield of Fish 
‘And Quality of Its Apple Crop 


————— 


Department of Agriculture Finds American Growers Must 
Expect Keener Competition for Product 
In Continental Markets 


Europe is modernizing its apple pro- 
duction methods, and better fruit and in- 
creased competition with the American 
| product may be expected, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated June 17. Cul- 
tural, harvesting, and grading practices 
are being improved. 

Programs of regular spraying and im- 
proved sprays are being adopted, accord- 
ing to the Department. In Germany it 
is stated that one-third of the trees in 
the important apple-growing area around 
Lake Constance have been improved re- 
cently by grafting on more desirable va- 
rieties of apples. 

All the European nations are encourag- 
ing development of the fruit industry, the 
Department said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Apple production is receiving an in- 
creasing amount of attention in practi- 
cally all continental European countries, 
according to information available in the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in most countries in putting the fruit 
industry on a more modern basis. The 
development of European apple indus- 
tries is evidenced more by improvements 
jn cultural, harvesting and grading prac- 
tices and the introduction of more desir- 
able varieties rather than by extension 
of acreage, although that is occurring 
also in some regions. 


In every country the development of | 


ithe fruit industry is receiving encourage- 
ment from the government. In view of 
these conditions, a keener competition for 
American fruit, particularly apples, must 
be anticipated in continental markets. 

To meet this competition successfully, 
American growers will find it necessary 
to not only maintain but improve the 
standard of their export fruit. 


Up until comparatively recent years, | 


fruit culture in Europe has been cor 
ducted usually as an adjunct to other 
forms of farming. Usually the trees 
were planted irregularly in farm gar- 


, dens and pastures where, since hay was 


essential for 
cultivation of 


feeding the livestock, no 
orchards was possible. 


| More recently, however, regular piant- 


ings have been made, careful pruni 
and cultivating practiced, and full sp: 
schedules are becoming more common. 

Much interest is being shown in the 
adoption of American orchard practice, 


ng 
ay 


and in methods of grading and packing. | 


The author of the report from which 
these observations are extracted states 
that of the six countries visited, all but 
Austria and Czechoslovakia give evi- 
dence of considerable progress in their 
commercial horticultural activities, nota- 
bly in apples. 


| Lake Constance Area 


Gains in Importance 


In Germany, one of the most impor- 
tant and rapidly growing apple produc- 
ing areas is located in the area border- 
ing Lake Constance, the shores of which 
lie in Germany, Switzerland and Austria. 
Many of the trees are old but in good 
condition and appear to still possess a 
future. 

Since a large number of the trees in 
this area are of cider varieties, a vigor- 
ous top working program has recently 
| been put into practice. It is reported 
that during the past five years more 
than one-third of the trees have been 
grafted to more desirable varieties. This 
effort to secure improved yarieties ap- 
pears to be the outstanding character- 
istic of the German apple industry. 

Most provinces are employing horti- 
cultural advisers to assist growers in 
| fitting themselves to better resist the 
{competition they must meet constantly 
from other regions. The advisers are 
: fostering improved varicties, introduc- 
| ing spraying and spray materials, dis- 
| efrort to improve conditions generally. 
There is evidence of increasing compe- 
tition being offered by Switzerland to 
OLS)? 


Department of Agriculture’s cold stor- 
age reports of June 1, the quantity of 
eggs in storage on that date established 
a record for June 1 holdings of eggs. 

The dressed poultry market remained 
practically unchanged. Some heavy 
fowls of good quality were sent to stor- 
age, which caused a somewhat steadier 
tone fer fowls despite the only moderate 
demand. Storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on June 1, were 61,202,000 
pounds as compared with 41,643,000 
pounds last year, 61,500,000 pounds in 
1927, and a five-year average of 51,595,- 
000 pounds. 

Rutter markets’ during the 
week of June were nervous and 
| tled. 


second 


Receivers lacked confidence in the 


| situation and continued the free selling | 


policy of the past few weeks. Indica- 
tions are that storage holdings are in- 
creasing more rapidly than a year ago. 


There are ample stocks of dairy prod-| 


ucts and much depends on weather con- 
ditions during the next few months. 
Some operators are hopeful, citing the 
low price as a stimulus to consumption 
and a deterrent to production. Pastures 
in practically all the larger dairy pro- 
ducing States are reported in good to 
excellent condition and should assure 
ample feed for the balance of June. 
Cheese Output Maintained 


The lower cheese prices established in | 


Wisconsin producing sections apparently 
resulted in the creation of a greater 
spirit of confidence in the relation of 
price quotations with the supply and de- 
mand situation. Trading at the ter- 
minal markets showed a somewhat mod- 
erate improvement during the second 
week of June. Apparently the produc- 
tion of cheese is being well maintained 
above last year’s level. 

Potato markets were slightly unset- 
tled after mid-June. City values de- 
pended largely upon local supply, with 
one or two markets reporting higher 
prices. Prices in Eastern Shore of Vir- 


to a level of $5 per barrel. 
carlot market reported very few sales 
ot old potatoes, but northern round 
whites were lower there at $2.65 per 
100 pounds. Florida melon output  in- 
creased. 
at 50 cents to $1 and carlots brought 
$525 to $680. Kansas City quoted Texas 
melons jobbing on a 100-pound basis at 
$3.50 to $4.25. 

Large consuming centers reported 
Texas tomatoes jobbing at $1.25 to $2 
per lug box and similar packages from 
Mississippi at $1.25 to $1.50. Louisiana 
cabbage was selling lower, but receipts 


from most other States showed a firmer | 
price position in terminal markets. Onion ! 


markets were slightly higher. The cen- 
tral California lettuce market was very 
weak, with practically no demand at 
shipping points. Washington State let- 
tuce declined. California cantaloupe 
market strengthened as Imperial Valley 
shipments decreased, 


seminating literature and making every | 


unset- | 


ginia producing sections declined slightly | 
The Chicago | 


City sales on a unit basis were | 


| American apples in the European mar- | 


kets. It appears that Switzerland will | 
continue for some years to produce a! 
substantial quantity of inferior stock, | 
a factor which must be considered in| 
conjunction with competition met by | 
American barreled apples. 

The fact is, however, that Switzerland | 
has been making progress and will con- 
tinue to do so. Most of the attention 
of the Swiss apple industry is centered | 
upon the requirements of the export! 
markets. Germany, France, Nether-| 
lands and the Scandinavian countries | 
constitute the best outlets. Shipments to} 
Germany are largely made in_ bulk. | 
Loose apples carry an import duty of 
21.5 cents per 100 pounds as against 
75.6 cents per 100 pounds when packed | 
in containers. Shipments to France and | 
Seandinavia are made in boxes weighing | 
110 pounds. 

The Italian Tyrol undoubtedly has dis- 
tinct advantages for the production of 
apples on a commercial scale. It has cer- 
tain natural characteristics which, if 
exploited, would seriously interfere with | 
the successful marketing of American} 
apples in Europe. It is true that 
orchards would have to replace vineyards 
to permit of regular, extensive plantings, 
and additional drainage provided for in 
the low lands and rainfall supplemented | 
with irrigation on the mountain slopes. 

The section has production possibil- | 
ities, however, which must be admitted, 
such as fertile soil, sufficient moisture, | 
favorable climatic conditions, good ship- 
ping facilities and a short haul to mar- 
| ket. From a competitive standpoint, the 
advantages of this section, if properly 
recognized and put into operation, would 
readily hinder American producers in 
placing their product on competitive 
markets, 


Higher Productivity 
Indicated in Tyrol 


The number of young plantings is not 
excessive or of such nature as to cause 
|important increases in production. How- | 
}ever, there are marked influences indi- | 
cating the tendency toward making the | 
| present acreage more productive through | 
the introduction of improved cultural 
| Practices such as cultivation, fevtiliza- 
|tion, pruning, and spraying. It is not 
| predicted that any sensational develop- 
ment will occur soon or that the acreage 
j Will be increased to any considerable ex- 
tent within the relatively near future. It 
|is believed, however, that increased com- 
; petition may be reasonably expected 
from this quarter. 
| Czechoslovakia, like other countries | 
| visited, has possibilities which, if taken} 
j advantage of, could make matters diffi- | 
jcult for American apple shippers. The | 
jcountry itself is well adapted to fruit 
}culture in most of its branches and the 
potential possibilities should not be mini- 
mized, Soil and climatic conditions are | 
favorable, good shipping facilities are | 
available, and production costs are rela- 
| tively low. 

Commercial production is well distrib- 
j uted, but Bohemia is the leading region 
for fruit production. Generally speak- | 
|ing, however, the trees show signs of 
|neglect. In addition, the severe frost | 
;damages suffered during the Winter of 
| 1928-29 has set back materially ang tend- 
| ency toward increased production. The 
government is taking some action to en- 
courage new plantings, but results are 
| not yet noticeable. 

The observer’s conclusions are that, 
conditions being as they are, any ad-| 
vanced program of apple culture in| 
Czechoslovakia would probably not alter | 
| materially for at least 25 years the effect 
of Czechoslovak apples upon the Euro- 
;pean outlet for American fruit. 


| No Increase Probable 
| For Austrian Crop 


| There appears to be little prospect of 
jincreased apple production in Austria in 
the near future, when viewed from the | 
standpoint of quality. The Craz area 
produces the bulk of the commercial | 
apple crop, and in good years there are 
possibilities of shipping a large volume 
}of low quality fruit which may affect 
| American apples indirectly during certain 
periods. 

The country is adapted to fruit grow- 
ing and has some competitive advantages 
with respect to southern Europe. There | 
are, however, no indications of immedi- 
ate change, and there is nothing suggest- 
| ing an increased output for some years 
jtof come. No young trees are being 
|planted and no effort being made, gen- 
erally speaking, to make the present 
acreage more productive. Also there are 
indications that such practices as 
spraying, cultivation and fertilization are 
| undergoing improvement. 
| Fruit production, especially apples, ap- 


pears to be flourishing in The Netherlands | 


| 


ino 
| 


; most important product. 
|second with a production of 34,942,614 |} 


| valued at $851,3 


| $564,433. 


| $1,319,912 


{cision recently handed down by the Wis- | 
lconsin Supreme Court upholding Circuit | ™ wr 


| rector 
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| In Gulf for 1928 


| Near 1927 Cateh 


| 


Bureau of Fisheries 


Says 


1928 Were Valued at 
$9,866,263 


A catch of 191,007,176 pounds of fish} 
valued at $9,866,263 in the Gulf States | 
during 1928, exceeded all years of which | 
there is any record with the exception| 
of 1927, according to a statement just! 
issued by the Bureau of Fisheries, De- ; 
partment of Commerce.* 

Of the total catch approximately one- 
third was fish and two-thirds shellfish 
and miscellaneous products. The catch 
of shrimp led in value with oysters see 
ond in value. The statement follows in 


Takings by Gulf States in| 


| races 


| certain 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





‘First Step Is Taken to Determine ‘Customs Court .. 


| 


| 
| 


Survey 


which will permit an equivalent stand- 
ard of living among the Ford employes. 
A suit of clothing might cost $30 in De- 
troit and $15 in Warsaw. The surveys, 
which will not be completed for some | 
time, will bring out such differences. 


There are many difficulties in the way 
of obtaining accurate comparisons as to| 
what wages will buy in various countries, | 
for tastes, needs, and customs vary with 
and countries. Certain substitu- 
tions will be nécessary, of course, and| 
statistical adjustments will be 
inevitable, although the Bureau’s report 
not only gives the average cost of each 
item in a family’s budget, but also a 





full text: 
During 1928 the catch of fishery prod- | 


|ucts in the Gulf States exceeded that in| 
{any year for which there are records, 


except that in 1927, according to the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. These fisheries gave 
employment to 16,356 fishermen, or 8 per | 
cent more than in 1927. 


Fishermen Listed 

Of the total number of fishermen em- 
ployed during 1928, 2,400 regular fisher- 
men were engaged on vessels, and 13,033 
regular and 923 casual fishermen were 
employed in the shore and boat fisheries. 
Their catch amounted to 191,007,176 
pounds, valued at $9,866,262. 

This is a decrease of 2 per cent in the 
catch and 1 per cent in the value of the 
catch as compared with the quantity and 
its value for 1927. Of the total catch in 
1928, 67,704,097 pounds, valued at $3,-; 
675,124, were fish, and 123,303,079 
pounds, valued at $6,193,139, were shell- | 
fish and miscellaneous products. 

Based on the value to the fishermen, 


| shrimp, with a production of 82,169,863 


at $3,092,417, was the 


Oysters were | 


pounds valued 


pounds of meats valued at $1,943,239. | 


Other products of importance were mul-| confined to men earning exactly $7 per{ most 


let, 26,447,649 pounds valued at $1,111,- | 
921; redysnapper, 10,392,215 pounds val- | 
ued at $860,430; sponges, 554,358 pounds | 
; and squeteagues or | 
sea trout,” 5,339,636 pounds valued at | 
Other products were valued | 
individually at less than $300,000. 

Many Persons Employed | 

The industries related to the fisheries 
of the Gulf States gave employment to 
4,528 persons, of whom 85 were engaged 
in transporting fighery products, 1,768 
were in the wholesale trade and received 
in salaries and wages, and 
2,675 were in the prepared-products and 
by-products trade and received $1,567,748 
in salaries and wages. 

There were 250 establishments in the 
wholesale fish trade handling primary 
products and 97 establishments were in 
the prepared-products and by-products 
trade. The latter manufactured products 
valued at $8,153,147 consisting princi- 
pally of canned shrimp and oysters. In 
addition, individual fishermen in the Gulf 
States prepared fishery products valued 
at $30,910. Most of these products were | 
salted mullet and salted mullet roe. 


“ 


| because of differences in modes of dress. 


|families was $1,719.83, leavi a grain 
f l 1s $1,719.83, leaving an aver- | 


description of the article, so far as pos- | 
sible, and the quantity purchased. 

Substitutions will be necessary in| 
foods, because Detroit workers do not} 
have the same menus as do those of citi- 
zens of Genoa, Constantinople or Stock- 
holm, Clothing offers another difficulty, | 





In the group of miscellaneous expenses, 
such as those for recreation, the problem 


any calculations. Radics, movies, and 
automobiles are probably not as much! 





ja part of the life of the average Euro- 


pean as of the typical American. 

An adequate comparison upon which 
a minimum wage for each of the for- 
eign cities can be established will depend 
to some extent on the comfort and coa- 
veniences the wage will provide, in view 
of what the Detroit minimum provides. 
It may be that a minimum of $4 per day 
in Helsingfors or $5 per day in Berlin 
would enable the workmen to maintain 
a standard of living as high as that of 
the Detroit citizen receiving $7 per day. 


| 


is 


| 


Food Found Principal 
Item of Expense 
Actually the study in Detroit was not 


| 


day, as it was found impracticable to 
confine it to such individuals. The wages 
ranged from $6.40 per day to $7.23 anc | 
averaged $6.78, for the 100 families} 
studied. The average number of days| 
worked was 250. The average year’s 
earnings in 1929 for all husbands was 
$1,694.63, and income from other sources 
brought this total up to $1,711.87. But| 
the average expenditures for the 100 


age deficit for all families of $7.96. Some | 
families, however, reported savings, while 
others reported bills for medical and 
other emergency expenses which added 
considerably to their expenditures. | 

Certain requirements were met in 
selecting the families. They were to con- 
sist of either four or five persons, with 
the children no more than 16 years old 
in 1929. The husband was to carn ap-| 
proximaiely $7 per day and to supply 
from his wages the only material income 
for the family. He was to have been a 
Ford employe throughout 1929 and to 
have worked at least 225 days during the 
year. 
person, such as a boarder, lodger, or rela- | 


jcent of the 


|penses of sickness, $64,73, 
| school expenses, $6.41, .4 per cent; clean- | 
|ing supplies, $16.64, 1 per cent; barber- 


1 ; |of frame construction. 
;of customs and tastes again enters into | 


;an 


- ‘Real Wages’ Here and Abroad 


of Living Expenses of Ford Employes in Detroit, 
Made Basis for Comparisons With Budget 
Of Workers Overseas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


family was $556.12, which was 
cent of the yearly expense. 
was next fn importance, forming 


cent of the year’s expenditures and 
averaging $388.81 per family. Clothing 
cost $210.67 and accounted for 12.2 per 
yearly expenses. Other 


|items, their costs, and percentages of 


yearly expenses were: Fuel and light, 
$103.20, 6 per cent; furniture and house 
furnishings, $88.55, 5.2 per cent; life in- 
surance, $59.16, 3.4 per cent; street car 
and bus fares, $37.40, 2.2, per cent; ex- 

3.8 per cent; | 


jing, $12.37, .7 per cent; and miscellaneous, 
| $175.77, 10.2 per cent. 


Homes and Equipment 
Of Families Described , 


It was learned that the typical home 
of the 100 families was a separate house 
or a whole floor in a two-family dweliing 
There were four 
or five rooms and a bathroom, an inside 
toilet, inside running water, kitchen sink, 
and sewer connection. All rooms hac 
outside exposure and there was one or | 
more rooms per person. The home faced 
improved street with street lights, | 
had individual stoves, with half of the 
rooms equipped for heating, and it was 
rented. 

Forty-seven families owned cars and 
36 radios, while all of them took news- 
papers. Eighty families had sewing ma- 
chines, 21 vacuum cleaners, 19 of which 
were electric, only 5 tad telephones, 
13 had pianos, 45 had phonographs, and | 
51 had washing machines, 49 being elec- | 
tric, Articles were bought on the in-| 
stallment plan by 59 of the 100 families ! 
and the majority of them were paying 
on purchases made in 1929. Furniture 
and house furnishings are the articles} 
frequently bought on the install-| 
ment plan, the survey disclosed, and au- | 
tomobiles came next. 

The cost of tobacco averaged 
for 84 families using it, and in one fam- 
ily it was specified that the cost, $6.50, 
was for the wife. The average expendi- 
ture for movies was 5, and was in- 
curred mostly by children, who attended 
afternoon performances, for the most 
part. The family saw an average of,33 
movies yearly. | 

The cities in which the International | 
Labor Office will conduct surveys are: 
Manchester, London, Cork, Paris, Mar- | 
seilles, Berlin, Frankfort, Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, Helsingfors, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Trieste, Genoa, Barcelona, War- 
saw, and Constantinople. 


! 


22.72 


Women Workers Control 
Five German Labor Unions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


woman. In January, 1929, a 


There must have been no other| course for women was given in which 50| 


women officials took part. This proved 


| tive, living in the family and no expendi- lso successful that similar courses will, 


Decision Supports Sirict 
Enforcing of Fishing Law 


State of Wisconsin: 

Madison. 
Strict enforcement of the laws regu- 
lating commercial fighing on Lake Mich- 
igan will continue as a result of a de- 


Judge Edward Voigt, of Manitowoc, in 
vacating an injunction brought against 
the conservation commission last Winter 
enjoining it from enforcing the laws re- 
lating to the use of 2'5-inch mesh gill 
nets in Lake Michigan, Paul Kelletar, di- 
of the Wisconsin conservation 
commission pointed out orally today. | 

The action against the conservation | 
commission was begun Jan, 20, 1930, to 


ee 


ooperative packing and selling organi- | 
Coo}; t king 1 sellin rani- | 
zations are increasing. On the whole 
their plants are large and fully equipped 


{with modern machinery to facilitate work 


handling. Yields are | 
zood, especially on half-standard and 
dwarf stock. A planting of Jonathans 
(dwarfs) six years old observed in Zee- 
land province yields an average of two 
bushels per tree five years after plant- 
ing. 

Spraying is rapidly growing in favor. 
and the work appears to be very thor- | 
oughly done. In the older established | 
orchards the trees are trained to high 


of grading and 


|heads, so as to afford grazing for live- 
stock. 


In the newer plantings, however, 
the trees are being headed much lower. | 


side the family. Families must have 
kept house in a single house, flat, or 
apartment throughout 1929, and those 
buying homes could be included when| 
payments on the homes were comparable | 
to the rental value of a similar house. 

Food constituted the principal item of 
expense for the 100 families, the survey | 
showed. The average yearly cost per 


enjoin the enforcement of chapter 278, 


lof Laws of 1925. 


The law is found under section 29.33, 
paragraph (c) which states that after | 
July 1, 1926, no gill nets with a mesh of | 
less than 258 inches can be used in Lake } 
Michigan for the purpose of taking her- | 
ring, chubs, and perch. Prior to 1926, 
2'4-inch mesh nets were the rule, and 
some commercial fishermen tried to have 
that written into the law again at the 
recent legislature. The commission | 
firmly believes that the larger mesh is 
vitally necessary to the maintenance of 
the commercial fishing industry along 
Lake Michigan, and that the use of a 
smaller mesh net will ruin the industry. | 


Three Temporary Airports 
Of Entry Are Designated | 
Designation of three flying fields as 


temporary airports of entry for one year 
was announced orally June 17 by the As- 


| sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Sey- 


mour Lowman. The fields named are at 
Port Townsend, Mich.; Juneau, Alaska, 
and Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Many trees are heavily fertilized with | ~ 


und there is every reason to expect in-|stable manure, supplemented with a com- 


|creased competition from that country.| plete commercial fertilizer. 


Pp t | 


| roceedings of the 
Court of Claims of the United States 


June 16 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
| Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
| Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
jliams, and Richard S, Whaley, associate 
| judges. 

Judgments for plaintiff! in the following 
eases: C-1249, The Atlantic Refining Co., 
| $20,073.86, opinion per curiam; H-218, 
| Cosmos Club, $26,532.05 with interest, opin- 
j}ion by Judge Littleton; H515, Elling O. 
| Weeks, etc., $13,952.21 with interest, opinion 
lby Judge Green; F-152, Revolution Cotton 
Mills, $33,470, opinion by Judge Littleton; 
J-670, Utah Power & Light Co., $14,988, 
opinion by Judge Green; K-29, Star Motor 
Co. of California, $49,594.54 with interest, 
opinion by Chief Justice Booth; D-508, 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co.,, 
E-602, James R. Tindle, $7,250 with inter- 
jest; H-112, Cora G. Clarkson, $2,315.00 with 
interest; H-184, Mabel V. P. S. Forsyth, 
$5,070 with interest; H-189, Ida Johnson 
Graves, $20,710 with’ interest; H-190, 
Greater Cape May, Inc., $44,075 with in- 
| terest; H-330, Hill Dredging Co., $3,330 
| with interest; J-32, Lewis L. Gover, $1,- 
522.40; J-55, Henry A. Stuart (entry sus- 
|pended); K-144, Charles M. Huntington, 
$1,850.47; K-159, Forrest K. Libenow (en- 
try suspended); K-320, Robert S, Bertschy, 
$2,248.20; H-350, Blueblaze Motor Special- 
ties Corp., $7,568.49 with interest; J-66, 
Advance Automobile Accessories Corp., 
$6,142.09 with interest; J-67, White Brass 
Castings Co., $4,144.69 with interest. 

Demurrers sustained and_ petition 
|missed in: K-408, The Bankers Reserve 
| Life Co., opinion by Judge Littleton; K-340, 
Wisconsin National Life Insurance Co., 
opinion by Judge Littleton; K-422, Great 
{Southern Life Insurance Co., opinion by 
|} Judge Littleton. 
of 


dis- 


Conclusion law dismissing petition, 


$2,811.86; | 


cases: J-48, Anna Dawson 
Mattie Foley Howard. 

Petitions dismissed, 
of United States, in 
H-432, Herman C. Ericsson, opinion by 
Chief Justice Booth; H-388, Colorado Con- 
tinental Lumber Co., opinion by Judge Lit- 
tleton; H-467, Perfection Gear Co., opinion 
by Judge Littleton. 

Findings; and petition dismissed, 
ment in favor of United States, in: 
United Profit Sharing Corp. 

Petitions dismissed in: L-7 
Oil Co.; L-&86, Orbin Buhler, 
Citizens Building & Loan Co.; J-442, Wm. 
FE. Troutman et al.; J-448, Adams Mining 
|} Co. et al.; J-463, Carnegie Natural Gas Co.; 
J-464, Carnegie Steel Co.; J- 
States Steel Corp.; J-590, Cecelia 
brock, extx.; J-681, United States 
Corp.; K-485, City Bank Farmers’ 
Co.; K-529, United States Steel Corp. 
Defendant’s motion for new trial over- 
| ruled: H-278, Cuno Engineering Corp., 
amended findings and opinion by Chief Jus- 
|tice Booth; J-106, The Fairmont Tool & 


Howard; 


J-49, 
judgment in favor 
the following cases: 


judg- 
F-93, 


7, The Raleo 


extr.; L-90, 


Steel 


| Forging Co., amended findings and opinion | 


Chief Justice Booth. 
Plaintiff’s motion for new trial overruled, 
|}with amended findings and memorandum: 
J-115, Rochester Woven Belting Corp.; 

J-116, Hinsdale Mfg. Co. 
Plaintiff's motion for new trial over- 
Second National Bank of 


[by 


ruled; K-38, 
Saginaw, opinion by Judge Green. 


Defendant’s motion for new trial allowed; | 


-352 


CS Chesapeake 
findings, judgment 


& Ohio Ry. Co., 
for plaintiff $859.48, 


Trust | 


with | 


ee 


HOROUGHLY 


| those of men. 


tures for the benefit of persons living out-|in future, be given at regular intervals. 


One of the chief concerns of the unions 
is that of raising the level of wages of 
women workers. Owing tothe continual 
influx of women into industry, the wages 
of women workers are much lower than 
In general the raising of 
wages is very slowly achieved. It is only 
in public undertakings that more pro- 
gressive conditions seem to exist. The 
report of the metal workers’ union 
shows that considerable progress has 


|been made; it states that between 1925 


and 1928 wages increased by 32.8 per 
cent for men, and by 50.7 per cent for 
women, and that in 1928 the wages of 
women represented 67 per cent of the 
wages of men. 

The union of workers in the food in- 


| dustry also reports considerable progress 


in the raising of women’s wages. In 
some towns, especially in Berlin, greater 
increases of wages have been achieved 
by women than by men. In this connec- 
tion the report of the shoemakers’ union 
draws attention to the fact that women 
workers are much more often than men 
engaged at wages below contract rates, 
owing to the fact that women will submit 
to reductions of wages more readily than 
men. 


THE ROAD OF U 


de 





ENJOYED TRIP... 
SATISFIED WITH 


EVERYTHING ~... 


EN of affairs like to cross White 

Star, Red Star and Atlantic Trans. 
port Line! Quiet rooms are available for 
their use; trained stenographers are on 
hand to take dictation; the ship’s radio 
service keeps them in touch with the 
market and with their associates at home. 


United | 
Hessel- | 


I. M.M. Lines offer several sailings each 
week to principal Britishand north Euro- 
pean ports, and Friday and Saturday sail- 
ings onthe speedier ships will landexecu. 
tives in Europe in time for London and 
Paris meetings the following weekend. 


Choice of such liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
new M. V. Britannic, world’s largest 
Cabin ship, and many more. 


' *Quoted from an executive's letter to us. 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada, Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City Authorizea Agents everywhere. 


Motions for new trial overruled in: E-452, | 


George A, 
stein & Son; 
J-123, Marvel Products Co.; 
Owners, Inc.; D-223, George R. Lindsay; 
H-360, The Industrial Co.; 84453, Imperial 
Machine & Foundry Corp.; C-320, Imperial 
Machine & Foundry Corp.; C-321, Imperial 
Machine Co.; H-439, Imperial Mfg. 


Hormel & Co.; 
H-306, John 


H-154, S. Silber- 
M. Brant Co.; 


K-101, Stafford 


Brass 


judgment in-favor of U. S., in following | Co.; H-438, Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co, 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
| neertbairen eo a ty SA ER rN a LAR NEESER 


LIM 


| 
| 
| 
| ° 
32.3 per} Variety of Imported 
Housing | 
22.6 per | 


training | 


Announces 13 
Reappraisments 


| 
| 
| 
| 


'Decisions Just Handed Down 


Change Duties on Wide 


Merchandise 


New York, June 17.—The United 


| States Customs Court has just handed 


down the following reappraisement deci- 
sions: 

Rubber tubing, imported from Leipzig, 
Germany, and entered at New York by 


|F. C. Gerlach; 


Fur felt hats, imported from Wien, 
Austria, and entered at Los Angeles by 
the Pacific Harvest Hat Co.; 

Peeled tomatoes, imported from Na- 
ples and entered at Boston by Dragani 
& Pappas Co., Inc.; 

Salted fish in tins, imported from Tal- 


| linn, Esthonia, and entered at New York 


by A. J. Bracher Co., Inc.; a 
Wilton rugs, imported from Roosbacn, 
Czechoslovakia, and entered at Cleveland 
by William Taylor Sons & Co.; 
Wool cloth spats, imported from North- 
ampton, England, and entered at Indi- 


|anapolis by L. Strauss & Co.; 


Silk velvet, imported from Lobberich, 


|Germany, and entered at Akron, Ohio, 


by M. O’Neill Co.; 
Swiss cheese, imported from Langnau, 
Switzerland, and entered at St. Louis by 


| John G. Kline; 


Linen towels, ete., imported from 
Freudenthal, Czechoslovakia, gnd entered 
at New York by Barth & Gfttman, Inc.; 

Manufactures of alabaster, oa 
from Leghorn, Italy, and entered at Sy?- 
acuse, N. Y., by the Italart Furniture 
Corp.; 

Cotton covers, etc., imported from Mes- 
sina, Italy, and entered at Buffalo, N. Y., 
by William A. Bird; 

Calculating machines, imported from 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Germany, and entered 
at New York by Gallagher & Ascher, 
Inc., et al.; 

Sodium silico fluoride, imported from 
Viaardingen, Holland, and entered at 
New York by Innis, Speiden & Co. et a!. 


2|Senate Passes Measures 


Designed to Aid Farmers 


_ Two measures, one (S. 2801) for an 
investigation of all farm taxes and the 


| other (S. J. Res. 86) for a study of un- 


skilled agricultural labor, were passed 
unanimously by the Senate June 17. 

The first was introduced by Senator 
Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon. The second, 
by Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon®@ 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, at the request of the 
Federal Farm Board. It creates a com- 
mission for studying the adequacy of the 
suvply of unskilled agricuitural labor. 

Both measures now go to the House 
for action. 


Bill for Construction 
At Military Posts Favored 


The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs reported faverably a bill (H. R. 
12996), which authorizes appropriations 
for construction at military posts, in ex- 
ecutive session, June 17. This bill au- 
thorizes an appropriation not to exceed 


$10,410,320. 


Slight Decrease Shown 
In Holdings of Grain 


Commercial stocks of grain in sthre 
and afloat at United States markets were 
smaller June 14 than one week earlier, 
except for a slight increase in rye stocks, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
June 16. 

Stocks June 14 and June 7 were as fol- 
respectively, in bushels: Wheat, 
116,048,000 and 117,975,000; corn, 9,680,- 
000 and 10,833,000; oats, 12,691,000 and 
12,971,000; rye, 12,629,000 and 12,611,000; 
harley, 6,618,000 and 6,738,000; fla 
152.000 and 497,000. 

Stocks one year ago were as follows: 
Wheat, 92,823,000; corn, 12,789,000; oats, 
9,095,000; rye, 6,630,000; barley, 6,998.- 
000; flax, 506,000. There was on June 
14 a total of 13,941,000 bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat in store in bond at American 
markets compared with, 14,014,000 June 
(7 and 23,220,000 a year ago. 
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*Previous Ruling 
Operates to Bar _ 
Government Suit 





Decision Made on Issue of 
Misbranding of Goods 


Prevents Prosecution of 
Forfeiture Action 





San Francisco, Calif. 

Georce H. Lee Co. v. UNITED STATES; 
Crevit CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
NINTH Circuit, No. 6052. 

Upon appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of Galifornia. 
Before RUDKIN, DIETRICH and WILBUR, 
Circuit Judges. 

Loes, WALKER & Loesn (GAINES, McCGIL- 
TON, VAN OrsSDEL & GAINES and MArR- 
TIN GAINES and FRANK GAINES, of 
counsel) for appellant; SAMUEL W. 
McNABB, United States Attorney, and 


HARRY GRAHAM BALTER, Assistant 
United States Attorney (ELTON L. 
MARSHALL, Solicitor, Department of 


Agriculture, and JoHN F. Moore, As- 
sistant to the Solicitor, of counsel) for 
appellee. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 


delivered June 9, follows: 

DIETRICH, Circuit Judge.—For more 
than 20 years the appellant, George H. 
Lee Co., has been and it now is engaged 
in the manufacture of a_ preparation 
known as Lee’s Lice Killer, which it sells 
with the representation that it will de- 
stroy poultry lice. In 1926 and 1927 it 
shipped on consignment certain cans of 
the preparation from its principal place 


w : - 
of business at Omaha, Nebr., to the 
Germain Seed & Plant Co. in Los An- 


geles, Calif. Upon the assumption that 
the cans were misbranded this suit was 
commenced, in September, 1927, for their 
forfeiture pursuant to the provisions of 


sections 8 and 10 of the insecticide act 
of 1910 (36 Stat. 333, 334; 7 U. S.C. A.} 


i) 


49, 50, 52), and the cans were seized by 
the United States marshal. 

Responding to process, the appellant, 
as owner, appeared and, after much de 





lay, the reasons for which are not dis- | 


closed, issue was joined, on Feb. 5, 1929, 
upon the filing by it of a supplemental 
and amended answer to an amended libel. 
In this pleading it admitted the ship- 
ment and all averments of the libel othe: 





than those charging that the brands or | 


labels were false and misleading. 


Previous Case Sintilar 


Affirmatively it set up that the libelant | 


was judiciously estopped by reason of a 
similar proceeding culminating in a de- 
cree upon the merits in its favor in the 
United States District Court for the 


Western District of Missouri, on Noy. 20, 
1 


1928; and thus is presented the control- 
ing issue in the case. The facts are not 
in dispute and may be stated, substan- 
tially in the language of the findings, as 
follows: = 





On or about the 27th day of August, | 
District | 


1927, a libel was filed in the 
Court of the United States in the West- 
ern District of Missouri by the United 
States against 63 quart cans, 41 half- 
gallon cans and 15 gallon cans, more or 
less, of Lee’s Lice Killer, wherein the 
charge Was made that said Lee’s Lice 
Killer, in the labeling thereof, was mis- 


branded within the meaning of the in-! 


secticide act of 1910. The appellant 
herein extended an answer in 
to the libel and trial was had thereon to 
the merits in the month 
1928, resulting in a decree in favor of 
appellant herein. In that case, as here, 
appellant admitted ‘the shipments and 
pales and labeling and the only issue of 
fact joined therein was whether or not 
the preparation known Lee's Lice 
Killer was misbranded. 

The labels on the cans in that case 
hore statements, designs and devices in 
the same manner and form as those on 
the cans involved in this case and the 
preparation or insecticide involved 
therein was manufactured from the same 
chemical formula as the preparation 
herein involved, and that all cans con- 
taining Lee’s Lice Killer, including the 
cans seized and involved in that action 
contained said prenaration known as 
Lee’s Lice Killer, and said preparation 
of Lee’s Lice Killer consists of substan- 
tially the same chemical constituents in 
the same proportion. In short, to 
be taken as true that the preparation, 
and the branding thereof, when put 
the market are substantially identica: 
in the two cases and both shipments are 
upon the same footing in contemplation 
of law. 


of 


as 





on 


response | 


November. | 


Same Issue Involved | 


In the former case decree was for the! 
Lee Company, and here against it, upon 
the same issue. In both cases the par- 
ties were the same, in both cases there 
was a single issue and in the former case 
that issue was decided upon the merits. | 
In both cases in their representations 
toth labels or brands were the same and 
the preparations to which they related 
were identical in character, so that the | 
only difference between the two suits is 
that they relate to two different ship- 
ments. 

Even were it to be held that technical 
identity in cause of action fails because 
the two proceedings relate to two differ- 
ent lots of the same compound and to| 
labels or brands physically different | 
though in form and meaning the same, 
it still remains true that the only real 
issue decided in the former proceeding 
ig: the one real underlying issue in the 


instant proceeding, that is, the rela- 
tion of a certain brand to a certain 
preparation, common to both — suits. 


The case, therefore, is clearly within the 
narrowest application of the prineiple of 
judicial estoppel. In Mitchell v. First 
National Bank, 180 U. S. 471, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

“We are of the opinion that the bank 
was concluded by the judgment §n the 
State court. In the recent case of South- | 
ern P. R. Co. v. United States, 168 U. S.| 
1, 48, 42 L. Ed. 355, 376, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. | 
18, 27, we said, after an extended exami- 
nation of the adjudged cases, that ‘ty 
right, question, of fact distinctly put i 


of competent jurisdiction, as a ground of 
recovery, cannot be disputed in a subse- 
quent suit between the same parties or 
their privies; and even if tne second suit 
for a different cause of action, the 
right, question, or fact once so deter- 
mined must, as betweén the same parties 
or their privies, be taken as conclusively 
e>iablished, so long as the judgment in 
the first suit remains unmodified. This 
general rule is demanded by the very ob- 
ject for which civil courts have been es- 
tavlished, which to secure the peace 
and repose of society by the settlement of 
matters capable of judicial determination. 
Iis enforcement is essential to the main- 
tenanc2 of social order; for the aid of 
judicial tribunals would not be invoked 

t. the vindication of rights of persons 


“ bh property, if, as between parties and) 


is 


is 


‘ 





n my _ — = = 
issue and directly determined by a court | their privies, conclusiveness 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Constitutional Law—Due Process—iegulation of Business—Regulations as to 
Length of Motor Vehicles—Interference With Business of Private Carrier of 
Automobiles— 

Ohio statutes limiting the length of each unit of motor vehicles operated upon 
public highways to 30 feet is not in violation of the due process of law clause 
as to a private carrier of automobiles who is prohibited thereby from transport- 
ing automobiles upon a semi-trailer 50 feet long and drawn by a power truck on 
rear end of which the trailer overlaps and rests, atthough the enforcement of the 
statute as to such carrier will cut down the profits he is making in the business 
of transporting automobiles. 

Contract Cartage Co. v. Sawyer, etc.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. E-1006, June 12, 
1930. 

Insurance—Control and Regulation—Foreign Corporations—Injunction Restrain- 
ing State Commissioner From Suing to Enforce Orders— 

The insurance commissioner of West Virginia, havng made orders prohpiting 
foreign fire insurance companies, licensed to do business in the State from using 
certain types of contracts with their agents may be enjoined in a suit by the 
companies from arbitrarily interfering between the companies and their agents, 
on the companies’ refusal to obey the orders, until the State court shall have 
decided that the orders are proper under a statute of the State authorizing 
the commissioner to bring suit for the enforcement of ,his orders, but may not, 
in such a suit by the companies, be restrained from bringing a suit in the State 
court to enforce such order, the commissioner having a right to bring such 
suit under such statute. 
Auditor, etc, v. 





Lawson, Actna Insurance Co. ct al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 2960, June 
10, 1930. 

Insurance—Control and Regulation—Foreign Corporations—Submission to Stat- 
utes and State Court's Interpretation— 

Foreign insurance companies entering the State of West Virginia and securing 
license to do business therein submit themselves not only to the statutes of 
the State, but to such interpretation of those statutes as may be made by the 
State courts. 

Lawson, Auditor, ete., Aetna Insurance Co. et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 2960, June 
10, 1920. 


Motor Carriers—Regulation and Control—State Highway Regulations—Limita- 
tion of Length of Vehicles—Vehicles Doing Interstate Commerce Business— 

Ohio statutes limiting the length of each unit of motor vehicles operating on 
public highways to 30 feet is not void, as to vehicles doing an interstate com- 
merce business, under the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, in the 
absence of Federal legislation. 





Contract Cartage Co. v. Sawyer, etc.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. E-1006, June 12, 
1930. 
Patents—Construction of Claims—Interference— 
The meaning given to the counts of an interference, if there be any am- 
lity. must be that disclosed in the specification ef the party first to 





e the claims. 





C.C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 23864, May 28, 1930. 


Brogden v. Slater; 


Patents—Interference—Practice—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals— 

The general rule is that there cannot be raised, in an interference proceed- 
ing, the question that if the counts are broadly interpreted they are not patent- 
able, but Court of Customs and Patent Appeals reviewed the record and refused 
to consider question when claims had been held, by Board of Appeals, patent- 
able ag broadly construed; “but had the record disclosed that the claims were 
narrowly construed and that the Board of Appeals had held that, if broadly 


a 
construed, they would not be patentable, a different question would be presented, 


which it is unnecessary for us to consider here.” 
| Brogden v. Slater; C.C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2364, May 28, 1930. 
Patents—Preparing Fresh Fruit for Market Priority Awarded— 
Slater application for Process of Preparing Fresh Fruit for Market awarded 
priority against Brogden, , 
Brogden v. Slater; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2364, May 28, 1930. 


Police Power—Motor Vehicles—Regulation of Length— 
Ohio status 


public highways 


limiting the length of each unit of motor vehicles operated upon 


| to 30 feet is reasonable and a proper exercise of the police 
| 


power, having substantial relation to public safety in view of its purpose to 
prevent excessive obstruction of highways on curbs and at road and street 
intersections. 

Contract Cartage Co. v. Sawyer, ete.; D. C., N. D. Ohio, No. E-1006, June 12, 
1939. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity —W e&ds— 
| If “Peroxogen” and “Dioxogen” are both descriptive of hydrogen peroxide, 
the former is not registrable over the opposition of the owner of the latter; if 
not descriptive, they are deceptively similar, and opposition is sustained. 
Bookman, cte., v. The Oakland Chemical Co.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2363, 


May 1930, 


8 


Trade Mark—Opposition— 

Right to oppose registration of trade mark is not limited to exclusive owner 
of marks; and Patent Office is not limited to consideration of precise 
questions presented in notice of opposition, but may dispose of any question 
relating to proposed registration that might properly be considered in an ex 
parte case. 


Bookman, cte., 


The Oakland Chemical Co.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2363, 
May 28, 1! ’ 


8 DO, 


the 


Issue 


Court 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this appears under 


heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Decisions.” 

Subseribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 
ynublished full tert i write to the Inguir y Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Judcments—Conclusiveness—Misbranding of Insecticide—Forfeiture Proceedings 
by Federal Government— 

The United States, in feiture proceedings under the insecticide act, was 
concluded on the issue of misbranding by a decree for the manufacturer in a 
prior proceeding involving a different shipment of the same preparation but 


for 


with similar brands, in which proceeding misbrading Was the only issue.— 
George H. Lee Co. v. United States. (C. C. A. 9)—V U.S, Daily, 1241, June, 


18, 1950. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—Words— 

Applicant held not entitled to registration of coined work “Epco” as a trade 
mark for use on gasoline and oils, on opposition of owner of mark “Esso” 
for same goods, the marks being deceptively similar; Commissioner held to 
have erred in considering similar registrations of other parties not in evidence 
before Examiner of Interferences.—Standard Oil Co, ete. v. Epley. (C. C. P. A.) 
—V U.S. Daily, 1241, June 18, 1930. 


Banks—Savings Deposits—Assignment—Necessity of Bank's Consent— 
A husband’s ttansfer to his wife of his interest in a savings account by 
written assignment and delivery of pass book, ordered by a court as a condi- 


tion to the wife’s withdrawal of her charge of nonsupport and the dismissal 
of criminal proceedings against the husband, was void where the bank did 
not consent to the assignment by entry of menorandum in the pass book 


as required by the rules printed therein.—Royon v. Greenstein et al. (Ohio 
Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 1241, June 18, 1930, 

Banks—Savings Deposits—Assignment—Validity and Effect of Rule as to Bank's 
Consent— 

Savings bank’s rule printed in pass book requiring the bank’s consent to the 
assignment or transfer of the pass book or of deposits, and the entry of 
a memorandum thereof in the pass book, was not unreasonable or against public 
policy and was binding, not only on the depositor, but also on one to whom 
depositor attempted, without compliance therewith, to transfer his interest by 
written assignment and delivery of pass book, since such transferee having 
received the pass book was chargeable with knowledge of the rules printed 
therein.—Royon v. Greenstein et al. (Ohio Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 1241, June, 
18, 1930. 





States v. Stone & Downer Co., 274 U. S. 
225. But the court was there reviewing 
a judgment of the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals exercising jurisdiction in a special 
field of litigation quasi administrative, 
and it was accordingly held not only that 
the Customs Court was within the exer- 
cise of the power conferred upon it by 
Congress in declining, because of the dis- 
tinctive character of the controversies 
coming before it, to recognize the rule of 
res adjudicata, bu: that such recognition 
would be unwise. We find little analogy 
between that case and this and in it no 
warrant for extending, to a familiar class 
of litigation, a ruling limited in its rea- 
soning to a new and distinctive field. Nor 


did not at- 
tend the judgments of such tribunals in 
respect of all matters properly put in 
issue and ectually determined by them.’” 

Manifestly the purpose of this princi- 
ple or rule would be frustrated if the 
view for which the Government contends 
were to be sustained. If the Government 
is not bound by an adverse judgment, 
ne@ther is the appellant. Hence, without 
modifying its formula or changing its 
labels, it could, notwithstanding the de- 
cree herein, ship preparation into 
other territory, and indeed into the same 
territory, with the hope of a more favor- 
able result elseyhere or next time should 
the Government bring other libels. And 


its 


instead of “peace and repose of society” is it thought that anything we said in 
the result would be chaos and endless! Aycock v. O’Brien, 28 Fed. (2d) 817, 
turmoil! lends support to appellee’s contention. 


By appellee reliance is had on United’ Reversed. 
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Owner of Mark 


‘Esso’ Prevents 


Registry of ‘Epco’ 





Labels for Gasoline and Oils 
Deceptively Similar; Er- 
ror Charged to Patent 
Commissioner 





STANDARD O1L CompANy (NEW JERSEY). 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JER- 
SEY, SUBSTITUTED OPPOSER, Vv. CLAR- 
ENCE W. EPLEY; Court oF Customs 
AND PATENT APPEALS, PAT. App. Nos. 





2355-56. 

Appeal from decision of Commissioner | 
of Patents. Opposition No. 8055, 
8277. 

Epwarp §. Rocers for appellant; CHAs. 
L. STURTEVANT for appellee. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 28, follows: 

GARRETT, J.—The above numbered 
cases, without being formally consol- 
idated, were briefed together and heard 
together. The issue is identical in both 
cases and they may be disposed of in a 
single opinion. 

The controversy grows out of the ap- 
plication by appellee for registration in 
the United States Patent Office of the 
coined word “EPCO” as a trade mark for 
use on gasoline and oils. In one instance 
the drawing shows the word affixed upon 
the side of a pictorial representation of 
an automobile and in the other on the 
under side of the wings of an airplane. 

Appellant the registrations 
alleging ownership, prior use and reg 


tration of the word “ESSO” applied to 


opposes 


identical merchandise. 
The Examiner of Interferences sus- 
tained the opposition and denied the 


registration. Upon appeal the Commis- 
sioner reversed the decision of the ex- 
aminer and the matter was theti appealed 
here. 
Prior Registrations Considered 

One question involved in the case re- 
lates to a matter of practice in the 
Patent Office. It appears that at the 
hearing of the appeal to the Commis- 
sioner applicant sought to introduce as 
evidence registrations to various other 
parties covering “ARCO,” “KMCO,” 
“ELco,” “ESCO,” “APCO” and “ACCO.” 
Appellant opposed this on the ground 
that under the rules of procedure mat- 
ter may not be added to a record after 
decision by the trial court and presented 
for the first time to the appellate 
| tribunal. 

The Assistant Commissioner said: 
| “The opposer's contention that the ap- 
plicant may not at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding introduce into the record, as a 
matter of right, evidence bearing upon 
the question at issue, is certainly sound 
and sustainable. But 








this does 








not pre- 
clude an appellate tribunal from taking 
Judicial notice of its own records when 
In its opinion such course appears to be 


Justified 

“Tam of the opinion that in order to 
determine the character and measure 
the trade-mark rights of the respective 
parties, it necessary in this case 
consider the registrations to which refer- 
ence is herein made.” 

In the final decision upon the merits, 
the Assistant Commissioner, having ad- 
mitted the registration referred to, o1 
having held that he would take judicial 
notice of them as records of the Patent 
Office, reversed the examinevr’s decision 


of 


1S to 


resting his conclusion largely upon the 
belief that confusion would not. result 
because of the number of othe: marks , 
consisting of the initials of companies 


as a prefix to the suffix “CO.” 
Appellant has assigned as error the 
admission and consideration of these 


marks by the Assistant Commissioner. 
Error Is Charged 

Under the facts of this case, we are of 
the opinion that in admitting and con- 
sidering these registrations presented 
for the first time upon the hearing of 
the appeal the Assistant Commissione) 
did fall into error. Under the 
the Patent Office the parties to a trade 
mark opposition case are entitled to have 
the complete record upon which the ji 
is determined presented to the ex 
aminer and there should not be included 
on appeal matter not included before 
the trial tribunal. 

The practice in ex parte patent cases 
is different from that in contested trade 
mark cases. But even in the former if 
the appellate tribunal rejects an applica 
tion upon a reference not cited by the 
examiner the office rules require the r¢ 


ne 


rules of 


sue 
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Failure of Bank to Give Consent 
Invalidates Transfer of Account 





Conveyance to Wife Under Court Order as a Condition of 
Her Withdrawing Charge of Nonsupport Void in 
Views of Rules in Bank Book 





State of Ohio: Columbus 


ROYON V. GREENSTEIN ET AL.; OHIO Su-! panied by the following assignment, that 


PREME Court, No. 22026. is to say: 
Error to the Court of Appeals, Cuyahoga | “Boston, Mass., Aug. 25, 1928. 
County. Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
; “I, Jacob Greenstein, of Cleveland, 


RoYoN for 
A. COPELAND 
for defendant 


STEARNS, CHAMBERLAIN & 
plaintiff in error; MARK 
and Rospert M. MorGAn 


Ohio, do hereby assign, transfer and set 
over unto Bessie Greenstein, all my right, 
le and in and to a certain 


unt Interest 





in error, Bessie Greenstein; GATES, | ss : & re 

. , o _  * yank boc leposit No. 9129536 yY 
CHENOWITH & Brain, M. B. & H. We trast Co., Clevined, eater with al 
JOHNSON, JOHN T. Scott and ROBERT i onoys duc and to ki = lox Chena 
’ , . 1. } . on S aue an to CO ’ re » 
W. WHEELER for defendant in error, beth prine inal aha aieiats vee Sine 
Union Trust Co.; CANNON, SPIETH, ' set hewial Fas HENCE 


= : : “To have and t« ) > same to F 
TAGGART, SPRING & ANNAT for defend-! ..:) pos. Wee O° hold the same to the 
seid Bessie Greenstein, or her assigns, 





: yor Tipst Totinns 3Zank of 
ant in error, First National Bank of i}, power to collect the same. 
Boston. “y “4 . 
Sa . ’ n witness whereof, I hereunto set 
The full text of the statement of the my hand and seal this twenty-fifth day 
case and of the court’s opinion, delivered | of August, 1928 
May 14, follows: “The amount deposit in said book 
This case involves the contested own- | 1S $2,895.04. Jacob Greenstein. 
ership of a savings deposit in the Union | “In presence of 
































Trust Company of Cleveland. The ac- “Carl V. Boman, 
count Was opened with the bank about “Asst, . East Boston Dis- 
10 years before the particular transac- trict Court.” 
tions embraced in this litigation arose, T s of the Union Trust Com- 
and was an active current account dur- ed in the passbook so. as- 
ing all that time, with many deposits ied the following: 
therein and many withdrawals there- ay be withdrawn by the 
from. At the time the dispute of own- | (yk n person or by written order; 
ership arose, the account showed a credit! but in either case. this passbook must 
balance, in round figure f about $2,800.) be presented that such payment may be 
Interest since accruing makes the credit duly entered therein. SS 5 
balance, In round figures, now about As ofl rs ¢ the company may 
53,000, be 1 to identify every depositor, 
The account was opened in the name | the « pany it be responsible for 
of cca Greenstein, the wife of Jacob los U lined wh a depositor has not 
Greenstein, who was in active business) given notice of his or her book being 
during the time mentioned. Rebacca’ stolen or lost such book be paid in 
gave Jacob written permission to draw) whole or in part, on presentation. 
checks against this account, which writ- “In all case a payment upon. pre- 
ten permit was filed with the bank./| sentation of deposit book shall be a 
Jacob made deposits in and = checks) discharge to the company for the amount 
against the account, u it to the 
permit. There was never any dispute, No assignm« or transfer of this 
prior to the death of Rebecca, about her | prsshook, or of the deposits herein en- 
ownership at all times of the credit bal- tered, will be ecognized by this com- 
ance in the account. Rebecca died in-| pany, unless the consent of the company 
testate, leaving her husband and their)! shall first be obtainéd and memorandum 
six children surviving. Shortly after| thereof entered herein.” 
Rebecea’s death, Jacob took the savings The Union Trust Company never con 
passbook to the bank and informed the | sented to this assignment, nor entered 
bank of Rebecca’s death, and asked the | any memorandum of consent in the pass 
bank to take up the passbook and issue | book. 
a passbook to him in his own name, and Jacob, upon his release, immediately 
enter therein the credit balance shown | returned to Cleveland, and forthwith 
in the surrendered passbook. commenced an action to restrain by in 
This was done by the bank, but in so! junction the Union Trust Company from 
doing the bank omitted to note in the! paying the credit balance of this) sav 
new passbook that it was issued to Jacob | ings account to Bessie or to her assigns. 
as the administrator of his wife’s estate,| A writ of injunction was promptly is 
due perhaps to the fact that he had not|sued as prayed for. About 30 days 
then been appointed  administrator.| thereafter a grand jury in Boston re 
Three days after this transaction, Jacob! turned an indictment against Jacob on 
Was duly appointed administrator of Re-|) the ground of nonsupport, and there 
becca’s estate by the Probate Court of upon Jacob left Cleveland for parts un 
Cuyahoga County, and duly qualified and known, and the aintiff in error was 
pave bond as such administrator. Jacob) duly appointed linist de bo 
filed in the probate court an inventory of /non of the estate of Rebecca Green 
the estate of Rebecca, which included) stetn, and = the issues ein were 
as an asset of the estate the credit bal-| made up. 
ance of this savings account; that is to . ’ , 
say, $2,800, in round figures. me Issues in Case Set 


Forth by Court 
Briefly stated, they are as follows: 
The administrator claims that 
only interest in this deposit was as one 


Passbook Delivered Aftér 
Arrest for Nonsupport 


A very few months after the death of 


Jacob's 


Rebecca, Jacob remarried. His second of the next of kin (Jacob and the six 
wife’s first name was Bessie. The con-| children); that the whole amount was | 
test here over the ownership of this sav within the jurisdiction and control of 


the Probate Court of Cuyahoga County, 
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Bill Provides Additional 
Judge in Illinois District 


An additional judge for the southern 
district of Illinois is proposed in a bill 
(H. R. 11967), which the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on June 17 ordered 
favorably reported to the House. 


| wa 














lits consent to the assignment was an es- 

sential to its validity, and that the at- 
tempted assignment without its consent 
was void. 

The court of common pleas sustained 
the position taken by Bessie Greenstein, 
and entered judgment for the full 
amount claimed, and ordered the Union 
Trust Company to pay the entire credit 
balance in the account to Bessie Green- 
stein. The court of appeals affirmed 
the judgment entered by the court of 
common pleas. This court ordered the 
record certified here for review. 





Administrator Not 


Entitled to Fund 


Per CurtAM.—The rules and regula- 
tions of the bank, printed in the pass- 
book in this case, were a part of the 
contract entered into between the bank 
and the depositor, and were equally 
binding upon all subsequent owners and 
holders of such passbook. These rules 
and regulations were promulgated for 
the protection of the bank and for the 
protection of the depositor as well. They 


were not unreasonable, nor are they 
inimical to public policy. They do not 
prevent the depositor from withdraw- 


ing his full credit balance at any time 
and making any disposition thereof 
which he elects to make. They do pre- 
vent him from substituting another party 
to the contract without procuring the 
consent of the bank so to do. The bank 
was under no legal obligation to accept 
unconditionally the deposit when ten- 
dered, and was acting clearly within its 
rights in affixing the conditions printed 
in the passbook, and the depositor, by 
accepting the passbook, fully and com- 
pletely assented to those conditions. An 
assignee or transferee of the passbook 
cannot avail himself of the part of the 


contract which suits his purposes and 
escape the effect of the balance of the 
contract by simply disregarding it. 


Jacob Greenstein, as administrator °° 
Rebecca Greenstein’s estate, after in- 
cluding in his inventory filed in the pro- 
bate court the credit balance of the sav- 
ings account as an asset of the estate 
for which he was administrator, and 
which estate was then in process of ad- 
ministration in that court, was without 
power to effect an assignment and trans- 
fer of such deposit to another party by 
delivering the bank passbook to such 
other party, accompanied by an assign- 


ment in writing such as was given in 
this case. Jacob Greenstein’s interest 
in the fund was only that of one of 
seven next of kin. Surely he had no 
power to convey that which he did not 
own. Furthermore, this fund being then 
within the jurisdiction and control of 


the probate court, the administrator was 
obligated to follow the orders of that 
court in making any disposition of the 
fund. In fact, the administrator himself 
had no right to withdraw the fund from 
the bank and convert it to his own use 
‘without authority to do conferred 
by the court; and if this be true, then 
manifestly he could not confer any such 
right or power upon any other person, 
no matter what method or means he em- 
ployed to accomplish that result, 


so 


Knowledge of Conditions 
Is Charged to Wife 


The credit balance in this savings ac- 
count, evidenced by the bank passbook 





ings account is between Bessie and the U 
plaintiff in error herein, C. H. Royon, listed there by Jacob as an asset of Re- | containing the conditions therein printed, 
the present administrator de bonis non becca’s estate, and which was in process! and in process of administration, as 
of Rebecca’s estate, representing the of administration in that court prior to | stated, falls very far short of being the 
next of kin—Jacob and the six chil- and at the time of the presented assign- | equivalent of negotiable commercial pa- 
dren—Jacob having resigned as admin-| Ment by Jacob of the passbook to Bessie! per acquired in due course, for value, 
istrator and departed for parts unknown, |in Boston, as mentioned; that Jacob | before maturity. 
for reasons stated later herein. could not assign any interest that he did Bessie Greenstein must be charged, by 
Bessie wanted Jacob to change his| not pwn, and that his pretended assign- | the receipt of the bank passbook, with 
domicile from Cleveland to Boston. They | ment, by its terms, only covered, if any- | ¢y]] knowledge of-the rules, regulations, 
went to Boston to see if they could ar-| thing, what he did own; and, further-| and conditions printed therein, and with 
range living there accordingly. Jacob! more, that the attempted assignment | fy]] knowledge of the fact that Jacob 
was not contented in Boston, and re-| Was void for the further reason that the |Gyeenstein could not make a valid as- 
turned to his heme and children in| Union Trust Company had at no time | Signment and transfer to her of such 
Cleveland. His efforts to induce his wife | consented thereto, and that Bessie Green- | ¢yedit. balance and the bank passbook 
to come back to Cleveland failed. He stein cannot in any sense be held to be an | without the consent of the Union Trust 
then went to Boston to adjust their dif- | innocent purchaser for value, 2 Company. 
ferences. On appearing there his wife : rhe claim « f Bessic aes nstein is that Upon the facts manifest in the record, 
caused his arrest for nonsupport—a the assignment of ithe enose In aeons | which are not in dispute, the trial and 
felony in Massachusetts. In order to se- 2s represented by the passbook, was 'a |. ,ollate courts should’ have entered 
cure his release on bail he hypothecated fu | and con plete transfer to her of the ‘adgment in favor of the plaintiat am 
with the bailiff of the oouns the saving a ple credit balance in the account, and error here for the full credit balance 
bank _ passbook covering the amount in that the cor ent of the Union Trust in the savings account, and ordered the 
the Union Trust Company. Later Jacob wompaly to the making of the assign-| yion Trust Company to pay the same 
agreed with Bessie that if she would ment was in no wise essential to its 4, the plaintiff in error, C. H. Royon, 
withdraw her charge of nonsupport, and validity, and that she stands in the same as administrator de bonis non of the 
cause the criminal case to be dismissed, Position in all respects a does the holder | 7 of Rebecca Greenstein. 
he would assign and transfer to her all of negotiable commercial paper acquired : - 3 
of his interest in this savings account due course; that is to say, purchased Judgment reversed, and final judg- 
The court assented to this arrangement for value before due, and without any Ment Tor plaintiff in error, 
and dismissed the criminal case and or-| knowledge of any defect in the title MARSHALL, C. J., and KINKADE, ROBIN- 
dered the transfer as agreed upon, The thereof son, JONES, MATTHIAS, Day, and ALLEN, 


passbook was delivered to Bessie, accom The Union Trust Company insists that 
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Now, these new and greater CENTURIES are priced 
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from $200 to $400 less. 
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Kentucky Allows. ‘Status of Acquisition Costs 


‘Insurers to Buy 


In Insuran 


ce Business Reviewed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Oregon Denies 


~ License Asked 


Changes in Status of Bills 


in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart-| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies | 


ments and Government offi- 


and Observations 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
¢ PusitisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE,UNITED STATES DAILY 


New Books Received ; 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily, by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


Secretary of Commissioners’ Committee Submits Data to. 


Stock of Others 


eign languages, official documents 


Attorney General’s Opinion 
Says, However. State May 
Fix Value for Acceptance 
As Deposit 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, June 17. 


of Kentucky upon the amount of capital 
that one insurance company may invest | 
in the capital stock of other life insur- 
ance companies, but under house bill 214 
of the last legislature, which became a 
law Apr. 1, 1930, the State insurance 
commissioner has the power to fix the 
value at which he receives such stock as 
deposits, according to a recent opinion of 
Attorney General J. W. Cammack to the 
Sfate insurance commissioner, Bush W. 
Allin. The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Allin: Your letter of May 19, 
referring to section 625, Kentucky 
Statutes, and particularly with regard to 
the amount that may be invested by one 
insurance company in the capital stock 
of other life insurance companies, has 
been received. 

We have carefully read section 625 and 
find that it places limitations on the 
amount of real estate that may be 
purchased and upon the amount oi 
the capital stock of banks and othei 
institutions, but there not ap- 
pear to be any limitation upon the 
amount of capital that one insurance 
company may invest in the capital stock 
of other life insurance companies of this 
State or other States of the Union. I 
have made an examination of other sec- 
tions of our statutes relating to insur- 
ance, and I have not found anything that 
appeared to me to place a limitation on| 
the power of purchasing capital stock in 
incorporated insurance companies, nor do 
I find anything in the general corpora- | 
tion laws that would affect the powers. 


does 


Jurisdiction Over Price 

In your second question, you inquire 
whether or not you, as insurance com- 
missioner, have jurisdiction to control 
the price at which a company buys such 
stock. I have examined house bill 214, 
which became a law Apr. 1, 1930, with- 
out the approval of the governor, as the 
result of an emergency clause being at- 
tached thereto. This act provides: 

“The insurance commissioner — shall 
value said securities, properNes or evi- 
dence of indebtedness at their fair value 
when deposited and if, at any time in the 
opinion of the insurance commissioner, | 
the fair value of said securities or prop- 
erties shall have declined below the 
value first fixed, he shall, in writing by 
registered mail, notify the insurance 
company at its home office of said fact 
and shall require it within 30 days to, 
deposit other securities whose fair value 
shall be determined by the insurance 
commissioner and shall in no event be 
less than the fair value of the securities 
when first deposited.” 

I am of the opinion, under house bill 
214 referred to above, that you have the| 
power to fix the value at which you re- 
ceive stocks in other insurance com- 
panies when placed with you. It is the! 
opinion of this department that you, as} 
insurance commissioner, act in the capac- 
ity of trustee for policyholders in in- 
vestigating and fixing said values, and 
that the values at which you receive said | 
stock is a matter within your reasonable 
discretion. You have the right to make 
such investigations you may deem 
wise in order to determine for yourself, 
as said insurance commissioner, whether 
the price paid for stock of other insur- | 
ance companies is a fair valuation, and 
you are not controlled by the prices they 
pay for the same, but if you believe the | 
prices paid therefor are excessive, you 
may fix such reasonable valuation on 
said stock as the facts, in your judg- 
ment, justify. 


as 


Status of Insurers by Mail 
Held in Doubt in Florida 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, June 17. 


Whether insurance companies of other 
States doing business in Florida only | 
through the mail are amenable to the 
Florida insurance laws is not clear from 
the statutes, H. E. Carter, assistant at- 
torney general, recently informed W. V. 
Knott, State treasurer and ex-officio in- 
surance commissioner. 

If such companies are violating the 
law so as to be amenable to section 7450 | 
of the Compiled General Laws of Florida, | 
they are subject to a fine of $500 for| 
each offense, Mr. Carter said, but suits 
to recover the penalties could not be} 
maintained in Florida because of inabil- 
ity to obtain process. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclh-| 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Improved Sanitation in Milk Production— 
Leaflet No. 3, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 

Bulletin 

79, United 

Price 10 cents. 
L30-139, 
Passport 

28 of the 

Free 


27-320. 


of the 


Industrial Home Work 
Women’s Bureau, No. 
Department of Labor, 


Notice to Bearers of Passports 
Series No, 2, Publication No. 
United States Department of State. 
at Department. 

Summarized Data of Silver Production 
nomic Paper &, Bureau of Mines, 
States Department of Commerce. 
20 cents. 

State Direction of Rural School Library 
Service—Bulletin, 1930, No. 6. Office of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. Price, 10 cents. E30-136 

Oyster Investigations in Georgia—Fisheries 
Document No. 1077. Bureau of Fisheries, 


Eco- 
United 
Price, 
30-26690 


United States Department of Commerce. | 


Price, 15 cents. F30-17 
Experiment Station Record—Vol. 62, No. 8, 
June, 1930. Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
year. (Agr, 9-832) 
Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, January 1 to March 31, 
1929 (Nos, 78509 to 80018)—-Inventory No, 
98, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 7-1331) 
Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1928, Based on In- 
formation Supplied by 65 Courts--Bureau 
Publication No, 200, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department. of Labor. 
Price, 10 cents. (L29-155) | 


| workmen’s 


States | 


Be Used as Basis for Present 


Investi 


In a memorandum filed with the ac- 
quisition cost committee of the national 
convention of insurance commissioners 


at its recent meeting, J. J. Magrath, sec- 
retary of the committee and chief of the 
rating bureau of the New York insur- 
ance department, presented a summary 


: jof prevailing conditions in the insurance 
“There is no limitation under the laws | 


business with respect to acquisition 
costs, as disclosed by reports of compa- 
nies doing business in that State. 

Mr. Magrath reviewed the production 
costs of various casualty insurance lines 
from 1923 to 1929, showing that on the 
total business there was a constant de- 
crease from 26.6 per cent in 1928 to 25.3 
per cent in 1926, with an increase each 
vear from then until 1929, when the ra- 
tio reached 25.9 per cent. Between 1928 
and 1929 14 out of 17 casualty lines 
showed increases, he stated. 

The statement attributed the increase 
to intense competitive conditions, re- 
sulting in too many producers of busi- 
ness and the payment of excess com- 
missions. With many unqualified  so- 
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It will be noted that accident, health 
and fidelity business have shown a grad- 
ual improvement over the period in ques- 
tion. Automobile liability, liability other 
than auto, workmen’s compensation, 
surety, plate glass, burglary, steam 
boiler, automobile property damage, ani 
sprinkler coverages show a gradual im- 


provement up to 1926, from which point | 


acquisition costs have mounted, Engine 
and machinery insurance, automobile col 
lision, other property damage and col- 
lision, and miscellaneous coverages 
reached a low ebb in acquisition costs 
during 1925, from which year they have 
steadily mounted. 


Increases Shown 
In Several Lines 


Between the years 1928 and 1929 the 
following lines of business show an in- 
crease in the total production cost: Auto- 
mobile liability, liability other than auto, 
compensation, surety, plate 
glass, burglary, steam boiler, engine and 
machinery, automobile property damage, 
automobile collision, other property dam- 
age and collision, credit, sprinkler and 
miscellaneous lines. In other words, 14 
out of 17 lines enumerated show an in- 
crease in acquisition cost. This is in 
spite of the fact that the premium vol- 
ume written by the companies involved 
has increased from $587,582,331 in 1928 


to a total of $623,287,736 in 1929 or an 


increase of approximately $36,000,000 in | 


one year. 

The total production cost exceeds the 
maximum ratios allowed by the rules of 
the conference on acquisition and _ field 
supervision cost 


Maximum. 
production 


following lines of business: 
Production cost allowed, A; 
cost incurred, B; excess, C: 
Cc 
0.6 
0.6 
4.0 
1.2 
6 


> 


B 
25.6 
18.1 
34 
36. 
32. 
28. 
28. 
26. 
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Much of the increase in acquisition 

costs is undoubtedly due to intense com- 

petitive conditions. The fault perhaps 

lies in the anxiety of new companies to 

acquire business and in the desire of 

older companies to protect their business, 
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at the same time increasing their volume. | 


This leads to compensating some agents 
and brokers beyond the value of their 
services. It is also probable that as a 
result these commission payments are 
unfair to the qualified agent and broker 
who performs substantial services for 
both the company and the assured, 
thereby relieving the company of consid- 
erable work. Many agents and brokers 
of companies are undoubtedly little more 


| than solicitors, and although they do not 


perform services comparable with those 
of the experienced policy-writing agent 


}and the responsible qualified broker, are 


nevertheless compensated on an equal or 
higher basis than either. 


Production Field 
Appears Overmanned 


There is a further influence that would | 


result from the disposition to appoint 
agents out of proportion with the normal 
economic needs of the business. Many 
of these agents who are not qualified by 
reason of experience or ability, but are 


compensated on the same basis as the} 


trained and qualified agents, are not able 
to perform for the assureds or the com- 
panies the essential services of an agent. 
The burden of this responsibility then 


falls upon the company, who must per- | 


form the services at its own 


expense, 
| thus 
penses of the companies, 

It would therefore appear that the pro- 
duction field overmanned and, in a 
great many cases, overpaid. 


is 


What I have said about the unsatis- | 


‘factory condition with regard to acquisi- 
tion costs for casualty and surety com- 
| panies can be said with equal or greater 
force with regard to fire insurance and 
allied lines. The payment of an exces- 


sive rate of commission to incompetent | 


and unqualified agents and brokers whe 
have not the facilities or the ability for 
performing the essential services of the 
| business is the great problem of acqui- 
sition cost. It necessitates the perform- 
ance by company home offices, branch 
offices and qualified agents through whom 
the business is placed, of services which 
should properly be performed by the 
producer. 


| 


reducing the volume of business available 
to the qualified agent. The increase of 
commission scales in excepted cities has 
not resulted in increased benefit to 
recipients. They have merely found that 


it has stimulated an increase in the num- | 


ber of competing agents. It has in- 


w 


| companies 


| fire and 


for casualty insurance | 
and fidelity and surety business on the ' 


increasing the administration ex- 


¥ 
This increases the expense burden of | 
the companies and general agents besides | 


the, 


gations 


agents, the companies must 
render services usually rendered by 
jagents, thus increasing administration 
costs, it was pointed out. | 

Mr. Magrath declared that the same | 
condition which exists in acquisition 
costs of casualty and surety companies 
is found in the fire insurance business. 
Its acquisition costs increased 4% per 
cent from 1918 to 1928, while in the 
same period the ratio of administration 
expenses increased 514 per cent, he said. | 
His statement follows in full text: 

This memorandum contains a_ brief | 
summary of conditions prevailing in tne 
insurance business with regard to acqui- 
sition cost. 


Exhibit Discloses 


Production Costs 


The following exhibit shows the total 
production costs by lines of business for 
the calendar years 1923 to 1929, inelu- 
sive, and is on the basis of premiums 
written on direct business to incurred 
production expenses: 
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estock, noncancellable accident and health, 
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creased the mumber of brokers and it has 
developed a large number of non-policy- 
writing agents. 

The development of branch offices pay- 
ing brokerage commissions, but not 
limited in the top cost of their operation, | 
has been a source of embarrassment to! 
general agents who can not afford to! 
render the services that a branch office 
does, out of the overriding commission 
allowed them. 


At the same time, the branch offices 
competing with the general agents have 
reduced the general agents’ volume. 

It is needless to say that acquisition 
cost and other expenses of fire insurance 
have increased during the 
past 10 years. In view, however, of the 
manner in which reports are made, it is 
impossible to determine the principal 
|source of the increased expenses, The | 
| acquisition cost for all lines written by | 
marine companies entered in 
|New York State has increased for the 
year 1928 as compared with the year 
1918, 4% per cent. 


In the same period the ratio of admin- 
istration expenses paid by companies in- 
creased 5% per cent. This, I believe, 
tends to bear out my opinion as to the 
| double effect of improperly compensating 
| agents and brokers. 
| These increases in cost do not at first | 
| appear excessive, but in order to see| 
| their relationship to the increase in| 
premium writings, I have computed the 
ratio of the increase in acquisition cost 
to the increase in premium volume for 
the years 1923 and 1928. ‘I find that! 
the increase in premium volume is $103,- 
190,533, while the increase in acquisition 
cost has been $29,037,199. The increased 
acquisition cost is 28.1 per cent of the 
increased volume. 


| ’ . 
Comparison Made 
In Total Costs 


| 
| . . | 
A like comparison was made of salf- | 
aries paid by the companies and I find! 


4|that these are 18.4 per cent of the in- | 


creased volume. Comparing the cost of | 
28.1 per cent for the increased business, | 
| with the total acquisition cost of 24.7| 
|per cent for 1928 and the 18.4 per cent | 
increase in salaries for this new business | 
/as compared with 9.2 per cent ratio of | 
; Salaries to total business in 1928, it is | 
| apparent that the business is approach- | 
jing a dangerous situation. Bearing in | 
| mind that a large volume of the business 
included in the totals I have used in com- | 
; puting the acquisition cost includes ma- | 
/rine business on which the ratio of com- | 
| mission is considerably smaller that that | 
|for ordinary fire business, it is apparent 
that acquisition cost on fire business ex- 
| ceeds that reflected by the ratios used. 

Automobile business written by fire in- | 
;Surance companies at present involves | 
}an inordinately high acquisition cost. The 
| National Automobile Underwriters As- | 
sociation, successor to the National Auto- | 
mobile Conference, promulgated in April 
of this year a bulletin establishing a 
higher level of commissions for auto- 
mobile business than had previously been 
authorized. 

The bulletin provides for the compen- 
sation of general agents at the discretion 
of the company, and, in general, author- | 
izes an increase in acquisition cost to 
producers in excepted cities and ordinary | 
| territory, The association disregarded 
|the sincere efforts of this éommittee to| 
keep acquisition costs within reasonable | 
bounds, and promulgated its new sched-| 
ule without so much as submitting it. | 


Connecticut Taxes on Stock 
Insurance Companies Gain 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, June 17. 
Connecticut stock insurance compa- 
nies will pay $1,962,668 to the State as 
a franchise tax this year according to a 
|certificate just made to the State treas- 
urer by the State tax commissioner, Wil- | 
liam H. Blodgett. This is an increase of 
$368,902 over the amount paid in 1929! 
and represents a tax of 2 mills on the 
stock outstanding as of Oct. 1, 1929. As-| 
sessments were made on the fair market | 
value of the stock as determined by the | 
State board of equalization. | 
A total taxable valuation of the stock 
25 companies in the group was $981,- 





of 25 
| 334,000, or $184,451,000 than was shown 
in the certification for the previous year. 

The largest tax to be paid by any 
single company is $657,200 by the| 
Travelers Insurance Company, which | 
; does not include the tax to be paid by) 
ithe Travelers Fire and Travelers Indem- | 
nity Company. The Travelers Insurance | 
Company last year paid $567,000. The} 
| Aetna Life Insurance Company will pay 
the second largest tax which is $368,500, 
exclusive of its .subsidiary companies, 
which compare with $255,000 phid last 
year. Taxes assessed against all stock 
insurance companies are due and payable 
iJuly 15. 





las defined in the motor club service law 
| of the State of Oregon, is any agreemert- 
|or understanding whereby any company, 


;or 


By Motor Club 


Commissioner of Insurance. 
Rules That Application 
Submitted Does Not Con- 
form to Laws 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, June 17. 


The Pacific Coast Automobile Associa- | 
tion, a motor club service organization, | 
has been denied a license by the State | 
insurance commissioner, Clare A. Lee. 

Reasons for the denial were stated by | 
the commissioner in a letter to the asso- | 


!ciation as follows: 


First, inasmuch as “service contract,” 


for a consideration, promises to render, 
furnish or procure motor club service, as | 
defined in that law, and since the con- 
tract form submitted as a part of that 
application is an indemnity’ contract to 
be issued by vour corporation, it would 
be necessary that the club qualify as.an 
indemnity company under the insurance 
laws of the State of Oregon. 

Second, the contract submitted offers 


|an insurance service which is contrary 


to the ruling of the insurance depart- 
ment of the State of Oregon. 


Based on Laws 

In elucidation of the last above, said 
ruling is based upon the insurance laws 
of the State of Oregon, which read in 
part: “Any person or corporation As 
who attempts as middleman to place any 
insurance in this State shall be deemed 
as an insurance agent, and shall comply 
with the provisions herein,” and, further, 
“it shall be unlawful for any insurance 
company * * * or any agent or repre- 
sentative thereof to either, within or out- 
side of this State, directly or indirectly, 
enter into any contract, understanding 
combination * * * or to jointly or 
severally do any act or engage in any 
practice or practices for the purpose of 
controlling the rate to be charged, or 
commissions or other compensations to 


'be paid, for insuring any risk or class 


or classes of risks, in this State, or for 
the purpose of discriminating against or 
differentiating from any company” and 
“that no insurance agent shall personally 
offer, allow, give or set off or pay, di- 


'rectly or indirectly, any part of the pre- 


mium payable on a policy, nor shall he 
personally or otherwise offer, promise, 


| give, sell, purchase any stock, bonds, se- 


curities, property, dividends, or profits, 
or other things of value whatsoever as 
inducement to insurance or in connection 
therewith,” and, finally, that part of the 


|code dealing with discrimination between 


risks of essentially the same character. 
Third Objection 

Third, with your application was en- 
closed an agreement from a California 
corporation of similar name as _ your! 
own, which purports to be an underwrit- | 
ing contract to guarantee any and all 
liabilities which the Oregon corporation 
may assume. This is objected to by the 
commissioner in considering your appli- 
cation inasmuch as such contract borders 


jupon a reinsurance agreement, which, 
| we are advised, would make it necessary 


that the ‘California corporation first | 
qualify as an indemnity company to per- 
form. 

Fourth, the law dealing with motor | 
club service further provides that a con- | 
tract must contain a provision that the 
contract may be canceled at any time 
by either the company or holder and 
that the holder shall, if he has actually 
paid the consideration, be entitled to the 
unused portion of the premium paid for 
said contract, calculated on a pro rata 


| 


| basis without any deductions; and, fur- 
ther, a provision plainly specifying the 


services promised and that the holder | 
shall not be required to pay any sum for 
any services specified in the contract | 
in addition to the amount specified in| 
the contract. 

Answering your direct query, this rul- 
ing does not preclude your right to 
amend said application to obviate’ the 
objections enumerated. 


President Hoover Signs 
Bills Passed by Congress 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on June 17, 
has. approved bills recently passed by 
Congress, as follows: 

June 12 


H. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Sec- 


| retary of War to settle the claims of the 


owners of the French steamships “P. L. M. 
4” and “P. L. M. 7” for damages sustained 
as the result of collisions between such ves- | 
sels and the United States ships “Hender- | 
son” and “Lake Charlotte,” and to settle the | 
claim of the United States against the own- 
ers of the French steamship “P. L. M. 7” 
for damages sustained by the United States 
ship “Pennsylvania” in a collision with the 
a a ge A Ps 

S. 2836. An act to admit 
States Chinese wives of 
citizens. 


to the United 
certain American 


June 13 
S. 4318. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to permit taxation of lands of 
homestead and desert-land entrymen under 
the reclamation act,” approved Apr. 21, 
1928, so as to include ceded lands under 

Indian irrigation projects. 
_S. 4085. An act to authorize the use of a 
right of way by the United States Indian 


| Service through the Casa Grande Ruins Na- 
| tional 


Monument in connection with the 
San Carlos irrigation project. 

S. 4169. An act to add certain 
the Zion National Park in 
Utah, and for other purposes. 

S. 4170. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Bryce Canyon 
National Park, Utah, and for other purposes. 

S. 4208. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved Feb, 12, 1929, authorizing the pay- 
ment of interest on certain funds held in 
trust by the United States for Indian tribes. 

H. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to defray the expenses 
of the participation of the Government in 
the sixth Pan American child congress, to 
be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930. 

H. R. 6130. An act to exempt the Custer 
National Forest from the operation of the 
forest homestead law, and for other 
purposes. ; 

H. R. 8372. An act to provide for the 
construction and equipment of an annex to |! 
the Library of Congress. 

H. R. 1086. An act for the 
George W. Posey. 

H.R. 12205. An act granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
so forth, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

June 14 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to provide 
for the naming of a prominent mountain or 
peak within the boundaries of Mount Me- 
Kinley National Park, Alaska, in honor of 
Carl Ben Eielson, 

H. R. 11148. An act to create in the Treas- 
ury Department a bureau of narcotics, and 
for other purposes, 

H. R. 972. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act providing for the revision | 


lands to 
the State of 


relief of 


{tural labor. 


, for 


'May 29. 


| June 


| United States 


cers and Employes 
H. R. 12447. To extend hospital facilities 


to certain retired officers and employes of 
Lighthouse Service and to improve effici- | 


ency of Lighthouse Service. 
May 20, Passed Senate June 17. 

H. R. 10416. To provide better facilities 
for the enforcement of the customs and im- 
migration laws. Passed House Apr. 11. 
Passed Senate June 17. e 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 4123. To provide for the aiding of 
farmers in any State by the making of loans 
to drainage districts, levee districts, levee 
and dgainage districts, counties, boards of 
supervisors, and/or other political subdivi- 
sions and legal entities. Passed Senate 
June 17. 

S. J. Res. 86. Creating a commission to 
make a study with respect to the ade- 
quacy of the supply of unskilled agricul- 
Passed Senate June 17. 

S. 2801. Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate all 


phases of taxation in relation to agriculture. | 


Passed Senate June 17. 

H. J. Res 303, relating to payment of 
certain claims on account of grain eleva- 
tors and grain firms. Reported to House 
June 17. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 12923. To authorize appropriations 
construction at military posts. Re- 
ported to House June 16. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. 

certain lands to the Rocky 
Park, in Colorado. Passed House 
Passed Senate June 17. 


of 
National 
June 9. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


S. 4555. To amend certain sections in the 
code of law for the District of 
relating to offenses against public policy. 
Reported to Senate June 17. 

S. 
the District 
June 17. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor. 
Passed House Maya28, 1929. Passed Senate 
amended, Mar. 24, 1930. 
conference report June 13. House agrees 
June 14. Approved June 17. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 311. For the participation of 
the United States in an exposition to be 
held at Paris, France, in 1931. Passed House 

Reported to Senate June 17. 
Res, 280. To authorize participation 
United States in the Interparlia- 
Union. Passed House May 20. 


of Columbia. Passed Senate 


H. J. 
by the 
mentary 
Passed Senate June 17. 


Tithe 27—Intoxicating Liquors 


Commis- | 


HOC 


i. &. Authorizing the 
sioner of Prohibition to pay for informa- 
tion concerning violations of the narcotic 
laws of the United States. Passed House 


Jan. 20. Reported to Senate June 17. 
Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 7643. To establish a term of the 
district court of the United States for the 
district of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev. 
Passed House Feb. 5. Reported to Senate 
17. 

H. R. 11050. To transfer Willacy County 
in the State of Texas from the 
christi division of the southern district of 
Texas to the Brownsville division of such 
district. Passed House June 9. Reported 
to Senate June 17. 

H. R. 7926. To provide for terms of the 
District Court for the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania to be held at 
Easton, Pa. Passed House June 10. Re- 
ported to Senate June 17. 

S. 3064. To make permanent the addi- 
tional office of district judge created for 
the eastern district of Illinois by the act 
of Sept. 14, 1922. Passed Senate June 17. 

H. R, 7822. Amending the act to author- 
ize the appointment of commissioners by 
the Court of Claims and to prescribe their 
powers pand compensation. Passed 
Jan. 22. Passed Senate, amended, June 
Conference report agreed to by 
June 17. 


9 


Senate 


Tithe 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 71. Amending so much of the 
sundry civil act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
p. 730), as relates to disposition of moneys 
belonging to the deceased inmates of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. Reported to House 
June 16, 

H. R. 8881. To carry out the recommen- 
dations of the President in connection with 


| the late-claims agreement entered into pur- 
| suant to the settlement of war claims act 


of 1919. Passed 
Senate June 17, 
S. 3615. To amend section & of the act 
making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of thé government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 


House Apr, 21. Passed 


|30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved 


Mar. 4, 1913, Passed Senate June 17. 
Title 33—Navigatjon and Navi- 
gable Waters 


The following bridge bill has passed the 
House: 8S, 3421. 
S. 4517. To provide for regulation of tolls 


Jover certain bridges. Passed Senate June 


17. 

The Senate passed the following bridge 
bills on June 17: H. R. 11700, 11786, 11974. 

H. R. 10657. To amend section 26 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved Apr. 
30, 1900, as amended. Passed House June 9. 
Reported to Senate June 17. 

nm. R. 
act entitled “An act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved Apr. 
30, 1900. Passed House June 16. Reported 
to Senate June 17, 

H. R. 9707. To authorize the incorporated 


town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds | 
in any sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for the | 
| purpose 


of acquiring public utility prop- 
erties, and for other purposes, Passed House 
May 20. Reported to Senate June 17. 

The following bridge bills were reported 
to the Senate June 17: H. R. 9989, 11966. 
S. 4722. Creating the Port Huron Sarnia 
International Bridge Commission con- 
struct a bridge across the St. Clair River 
at Port Huron, Mich. Passed Senate June 17, 


io 


and printing of the index to the Federal 
statutes,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. 

H. R. 6651. An act for the relief of John 
Golombiewski, 

H. R. 4020, An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to investigate and re- 
port to Congress on the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a national 


park to be known asthe Upper Mississippi 


National Park in the States of lowa, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
H. R. 5199. 


H. R. 11082. 
privilege to Helen H. Taft. 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED States Daly is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 


of your hotel or telephone 
| Medallion 2460. 


Passed House | 


Columbia | 


4554. To amend the red light law of | 


Senate agrees to} 


corpus | 


House | 


11051. To amend section 60 of the | 


An act to enable the Postmas- 
| ter General to authorize the establishment 
| of temporary or emergency star route serv- 
ice from a date earlier than the date of the 
order requiring such service. 

| An act granting franking 


H. J. Res. 358. Providing for an investi- 


gation and report, by a committee to be. 
| appointed by the President, with reference | 
;to the representation at and participation | 
Centennial | 


jin the Chicago World’s Fair 
|Celebration, known as the Century of 
| Progress Exposition. Passed House June 

16. Passed Senate June 17 in lieu of S. J. 
Res. 186. 

H. R. 7924. For the erection of tablets or 
| markers and the commemoration of Camp 
{Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, Lincoln 
|County, Tenn. Passed House May 20. 
; Passed Senate June 17. 

S. J. Res. 177. To provide for the erection 


|of a monument to William Howard Taft | 


}at Manila, Philippine Islands. Passed Sen- 


ate June 17. 

H. J. Res. 300. To permit the Pennsyl- 
vania Gift Fountain Association to erect a 
fountain in the District of 


| has 
| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


| _H. R. 10668. To authorize the issuance 
|of certificates of repatriation to certain 
veterans ef the World War. Passed House 
June 2. Passed Senate June 17. 


| Title 39—Postal Service 


S. J. Res. 190. 
|master General to accept the bid of the 





Mississippi Shipping Company to carry mail | 


| between the United States Gulf ports and 
;the east coast of South America. Senate 
; concurred in House amendment, June 17. 


‘Title 40 — Public Buildings, | 
R. 11784. To provide for the addition | 
Mountain | 


Property, and Works 


H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase of 
| additional land for the Bureau of Stand- 
jards, Department of Commerce. Passed 
oe Fo 3. Passed Senate June 17. 

| sions of an act to provide for enlargement 
of the Capitol grounds, with respect 
condemnation proceedings. Passed House 
May 19. Passed Senate June 17. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 4283. Ratifying and confirming title of 
, State of Minnesota and its grantees to cer- 
tain lands patented to it by the United 
States. Passed Senate June 11. Passed 
House June 16. 

S. 2865. Granting the 


consent of Con- 


gress to compacts and agreements between | 


| Wyoming and Idaho, with respect to the 

| Senate Apr. 14, 
7. 

| S. 4164, authorizing repayment of rents 

jand royalties in excess of requirements 

‘made and leasings executed in accordance 

| with general leasing act of 1920. Passed 


| public use of Federal lands in northern 


| Minnesota for production of forest prod- | 
Reported to | 


jucts. Passed Senate May 7. 
} House June 17. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


S. 4142. To fix the salary of the gov- 
ernor of the territory of Alaska. Reported 
to Senate June 17, 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


riculture 
Mr. Ellis, Mo. 


| Title 7—Ag 


|} H. R. 12969. To repeal 


the agricultural marketing act; Agriculture. | 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


| §, 4723. Mr. Glass. To provide for the safer 

operation and more effective use of the as- 
jsets of national banking associations to 
{regulate interbank control, to prevent the 
{undue diversion of funds into speculative 
operations, and for other purposes; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


| Title 16—Conservation 


| H. R. 12991. Mr. Glover, Ark. To au- 
thorize the creation of game refuges on the 


Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas; Agri- 


culture. 


ryse ° 

Title 19—Customs Duties 

| H. J. Res. 370. Mr. Treadway, Mass. 

Fixing the tariff on certain wiping rags 

at 3 cents per pound; Ways and Means. 
H. J. Res. 371. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. Limit- 


-|ing importation packages of cigars; Ways 


and Means. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 12994. Mr. Lankford, Ga. To 
| authorize appropriation of $1,000,000,000 
|for the creation of organized communities 
to demonstrate methods of reclamation and 
benefits of planned rural development; 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
| gable Waters 


| H. R. 12993. Mr. Sproul, Ill. For the 
}construction of a bridge across the Little 


|} Calumet River in Cook County, IIl.; Inter- 


Au- | 


| state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 12990. Mr. Chalmers, Ohio. 
thorizing the construction of a breakwater 
and retaining wall in Maumee Bay, Ohio, 
for the proteation of life and property 
|from extreme! high water and. storms; 
Rivers and Harbors. 
| §,. 4722. Mr. Vandenberg. Creating the 
|Port Huron-Sarnia_ International Bridge 
{Commission and authorizing said Commis- 
sion and its successors to construct, main- 
{tain and operate a bridge across the Saint 
‘Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich.; 
| Commerce. 


Title 35—Patents 


S. 4711. Mr. Pine. Relating to the joint 
ownership of patents and applications for 
| patents, and the distribution of proceeds 
arising thereunder; Patents. 


| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


| and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 12992. Mr. Quayle, N. Y. 
to retirement of certain persons 
| Navy; Naval Affairs. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. J. Res. 372. Mr. Carter, Calif. Author- 
izing the President to accept a conveyance 
of certain lands on Government Island 
from the City of Alameda, Calif., in con- 
sideration of the relinquishment by the 
United States of all its rights and interest 
{under a lease of such island dated July 
5, 1918; Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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| NAME 
| apores 


Summer 
Round Trip 
Washington to 
Colorado, 
Good until 
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OUYAOL OO 


Columbia. | 
Passed House May 21. Passed Senate June 


Authorizing the Post- | 


11432" To amend procedural provi- | 


to | 


boundary line between the States. Passed | 
Reported to House June | 


| Senate June 11. Reported to House June 17. 
S. 2498, to promote better protection of | 


514 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colorado 
Send me Colorado vacation information. 


and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


| 

| Kenly, Julie Closson. 
story of the world of plants, by . ¢ 

| illustrated .by Edna M. Reindel. 194 p., 

; illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1939. 


30-11519 
King, Willford Isbell. The national income 
and its purchasing power, by ... assisted 
by Lillian Epstein. (Publications of the 
National bureau of economic research, 
incorporated, no. 15.) 394 p. N. Y, 
| National bureau of economic research, 
inc., 1930. . 30-11532 
»hler, Alban. Roentgenology; the border- 
lands of the normal and early patholog- 
ical in the skiagram, by 3 rendered 
into English from the fifth German edi- 
tion by Arthur Turnbull. 556 p., illus. 
London, Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1929. 
30-11512 
Kraus, Arthur James Israel. Sick society. 
206 p. Chicago, Ill, The University of 
| Chicago press, 1929. 30-11535 
|Latham, John Greig. Australia and the 
British commonwealth, by with a 
| foreword by the Right Hon. M. Bruce, 
(The John Murtagh Macrossan lectures, 
1928.) 149 p. London, Macmillan and 
co., 1929. 30-11541 
Norris, Charles Camblos. Uterine 
tumors. (Harper’s medical monographs.) 
| 251 p., illus. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
; 1930. 30-11509 
Norton, Thomas. The ordinall of alchimy, 
by being a facsimile reproduction 
from Theatrum chemicum britannicum 
with annotations by Elias Ashmole; with 
introduction by E. J. Holmyard. 125 p,, 
illus. Baltimore, The Williams & Wil- 
| kins co., 1929. 30-11521 
Plato. ... Apology, Crito and Phaedo of 
Socrates, literally translated by Henry 
Cary, M. A., with a brief introduction by 
| G. A. Mendel, B. Ss. (The students’ 
literal translations.) 123 p. N. Y¥ 
| Translation publishing co., 1929, 30-11527 
| Robert, Richard. The Spirit of God and 
the faith of today. 185 p. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark & Colby, 1930. 30-11528 
Roche, Olin Scott. Forty years of parish 
life and work, 1883-1923, an autobiog- 
raphy by... 388 p. N. Y., The Friebele 
press, 1930. 3830-11529 
Shang. Chung I. A method of selecting 
foreign stories for the American elemen- 
tary schools: applied to the evaluation of 
stories translated by the author from the 
Chinese folk literature. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia university, 1980. Published 
also as Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, Contributions to education, no. 
398.) 46 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1929. 30-11515 
aughan, Richard Miner. The significance 
of personality, by... 302 p. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-11522 
White, William Crawford. . Cancer of 
the breast. (Harper’s medical mono- 
graphs.) 221 p., illus. N. Y., Harper & 
! brothers, 1930. 30-11510 
Wilson, George Lloyd. Coordinated motor- 
rail-steamship transportation. (Apple- 
ton’s transportation series, ed. by E. R.: 
Johnson.) 228 p. N. Y., D. Appleton and 
co., 1930. 30-11537 
Youngken, Heber Wilkinson. A text book 
of pharmacognosy, by . 3d ed., rev, 
and enl., with 367 illustrations containing 
about 700 figures. 817 p., illus. Phil. P. 
Blakiston’s son & co., 1930, 30-11695 
Beal (e, 1, s) the ancient 
of its history to account 
16 p. Chicago? 1929 
30-5668 
Rock gardening; 


Green magic, the 
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le 


Beals, Frank Lee. 
name, enough 
for its origin. 


Beattie, Mrs. Minnie M. 
helpful hints. 10 p., illus. Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., The Torch press, 1930. 30-11699 

Bectrup, Holger. The folk high schools of 
Denmark and the development of a farm- 
ing community, by ... Hans Lund.., 
and Peter Manniche ... with an intro- 
duction by Sir Michael Sadler. New ed. 
176 p. London, Oxford university press, 
1929, 30-11788 

Berger, Victor L. Voice and pen of ...: 
congressional speeches and editorials. 7}3 
p. Milwaukee, The Milwaukee lead, 
1929. 30-5646 

Billings, William Arthur. Live-stock and 
poultry diseases, in five parts, by . . 
(The rural scienee series, ed. by L. H. 
Bailey.) 504 p., illus. N. Y., The Maw 
millan co., 1930. 30-1179 


Calhoun, John William. Algebra for junior 
and senior high schools, by , i 
White .. . T. MeN. Simpson, jr. Com- 
plete. 485 p. Richmond, Johnson pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-11627 

Charnwood, Dorothea Mary Roby (Thorpe) 
baroness. An autograph collection and 
the making of it. 292 p. London, E. 
Benn, 1930. 30-11739 

| Cleland, Jennie (Aikin) “Mrs. E. E. Cleland.” 

The history of some Aikin-Eakin families. 

102 p., illus. De Laney? N. Y., 1929. 

30-5669 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


Oregon—A Program with Suggested Ma- 
terial for Observance of May 2, for the 
State of Oregon, Department of Educa- 
tion, Salem, 1930. 


California—The Visiting Child Guidance 
Clinic of the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, Department of Insti- 
tutions, Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Sacramento, 1930, 


California—The Reclamation Board of the 
State of California, A. M. Barton, Chief 
Engineer and General Manager, Sacra- 
mento, 1930, 

Massachusetts—-Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts State Library, 
Public Document No. 3, Edward H. Red- 
stone, State Librarian, Boston, 1929. 

Massachusetts—-Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Foxborough State Hospital of 
the State of Massachusetts, Public Docu- 
ment No. 47, Department of Mental 
Diseases, Boston, 1928. 

Massachusetts--Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Medfield State Hospital 
Massachusetts, Department of Mental 
Diseases, Public Document No. 59, Bos- 
ton, 1928. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Trugs- 
tees of the Gardner State Colony of ‘®e 
State of Massachusetts, Public Document, 
No. 70, Department of Mental Diseases, 
Boston, 1928. 
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Taxed as of Date On Change to Installment Basis 


Of Making Loans 


Commissions Recorded on 
An Accrual Basis Said to 
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Amounts Received on Account of Deals Made Previously 


Excluded in Computing Income for Year Accounting 
System Was Changed and for Subsequent Years 





Under the circumstances set forth in 


. this ruling, certain amounts received by 
Be Income for Year IM the taxpayer in 1925 and 1927 should 


Which Loan Was Made , 





Chicago, I!l.—Where a bank made real 
estate loans and not only charged the 
borrower interest on the loan, but a 
commission for its services, the commis- 
sion was income in the year the loan was 
made, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit has held. | 

The taxpaying bank kept its books on 
an accrual basis, the opinion explained, | 
pointing out that a different result had 
been reached in a case in which the tax-| 
payer used the cash basis. 

The contention that the commissions 
were not income until the loan was re- 
paid, or the notes given for the loan 

®o1d, should not be sustained, the court’ 
held. 
COLUMBIA STATE SAVINGS BANK V. COoM- 

MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIR- 

CUIT CouRT OF APPEALS, SEVENTH CIR- 

cult, No. 4253. 

Petition for review of order of Board of 

Tax Appeals. : 

Before ALSCHULER, PAGE and SPARKS, 

Circuit Judges. 

The opinion of the court, .delivered 
June 10, follows in full text: 

ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge.—The peti- 
@ioner sought redetermination of its 
Federal income and profits taxes for the 
vears 1921 and 1922. Petitioner was a 
banker, a large part of its business be- 
ing the making of real estate loans, and 
for these loans taking from the borrower 
notes with real estate mortgage security, 
charging the borrower not only interest 
on the loan, but a commission for its 
service in making the loan. This com- 
mission was usually deducted from the 
amount of the loan, and the balance paid 
the borrower. As opportunity presented, 
petitioner would sell the notes. For all 
the time in question petitioner’s books 
were kept on the accrual basis, the com- 
missions as earned being entered in its 
books as income or profit. Its.tax re- 
turns for these years were made on this 
basis. 

The facts found by the Board of Tax 
Appeals were stipulated, and appear in 
Columbia, etc., Bank, petitioner, vy. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, respond- 
ent, 15 B. T. A. 219, where the opinion 
of the Board, contrary to petitioner’s 

@ contentions, also appears. 
Board Upheld 

In its petition for redetermination pe- 
titioner asserts that its returns for these 
years, as respects these commissions, 
erroneously assume that the commissions 
accrued at the time of the making of the 
loans; whereas petitioner contends that 
the income or profit did not accrue at 
that time, but only if and when, the loan 
was either repaid, or the notes sold at a 
price showing a gain over what petitioner 
paid out thereon; and petitioner insists 
that they should be treated as bank or 
trade discounts, as to which it has held 
that no income was derived until col- 
lected or accrued. Appeal of Chatham 
& Phenix National Bank, 1 B. T. A. 460; 
Appeal of The Bank of Hartsville, 1 B. 
T. A. 920. 

We are of opinion that the Board very 
properly distinguished the facts here 
from cases where notes and securities 
are purchased at a discount, or such 
where banks discounted the interest in 
advance. In the instant case petitioner 
w%s acting in the two capacities of 
lender of the money and of loan broker. 
It charged its commission for the serv- 
ice of procuring the loan, and this was 
earned at the time the loan transaction 
was closed. Had the borrower received 
the full amount of the loan, and then 
paid the commission, or had it paid the 
commission independently of the loan, 
there could be no question but that it 
constituted income at that time, taxable 

s of that time even if on a cash basis. 

If instead of naying cash the borrower 
gave his note for the commission, which 
was accepted and regarded as good, it 
would represent an earning then accrued 
and then taxable, if on the accrual basis. 
The note which petitioner took on mak- 
ing the loan represented not only the 
amount advanced the borrowed, but also 
the amount of petitioner’s commission. 
This, as well as the advance, was secured 
to be paid by the mortgage given, and 
drew interest from the date of the notes, 
and we can see no escape from the con- 
clusion that it represented an accrued 
profit or income responding to every test 
for determining whether it is then tax- 
able, where books are kept and tax re- 
turns made on the accrual basis. 

Blair, Commissioner, v. First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Miami, 39 F. (2d) 462, 
is clearly distinguishable by the there 
recited fact that ‘“‘respondent keeps its 
books and makes its returns on the cash 
basis.” And, further, as stated by the 
Board of Tax Appeals in passing on that 
case, the taxpayer’s books treated the 
commission as unearned until such time 
as the notes were paid or sold. 11 B, T. 
A. 1034. 

The reported opinion of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, as well as its conclusion 
and order, has our approval, and its or- 
@éer is accordingly affirmed. 





Oklahoma Opinion Fixes 
a Income Tax of Decedent 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, June 17. 

The State income tax report made by 
the executor or administrator of a resi- 
dent of Oklahoma who died during the 
taxable year should cover the entire year, 
and a personal exemption of $3,000 only 
may be claimed, the State auditor is 
advised in an opinion approved by At- 
torney General J. Berry King. 

It is improper in such a case to file 
two reports, the opinion held. The per- 
sonal exemption of $4,000 applies only 
to an individual living with his spouse 
at the end of the taxable year, it was 
pointed out. 





California Requires Permit 
Of Nonsalaried Collectors 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 17. 
A person who collects for only one 
firm and receives his remuneration on a 
commission or percentage basis must 
have a collection agency license, Attor- 
ney General U. S. Webb advised the sec- 
retary of state recently. The law ex- 
empts persons who are on a regular wagé 
or salary in the capacity of credit man, 
but a commission on collection is neither 
wage nor salary, and it is unimportant 
* ther the collector acts for one firm 
y fy or for many, the opinion stated, 


have been excluded in determining defi- 
ciencies for those years, the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue 
held. In 1923 the taxpayer changed 
from the accrual to the installment basis 
and the sums in question were received 
on account of sales made prior to 1923 
and the income from which the taxpayer 


|had once reported, it was explained. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8144. 
The ruling follows in full text: 
CHAREST.—The business of the tax- 

payer during the years prior to and sub- 

sequent to 1923 was the publication and 
sale of certain books. A large propor- 
tion of the taxpayer’s sales was made 
on the installment plan. Prior to the 
year 1923 the taxpayer returned its in- 
come on the straight accrual basis, the 
entire profit from installment sales be- 
ing accrued and included in gross _ in- 
come for the respective years in which 
the sales were made. For the calendar 
year 1923 the taxpayer by its original 
return filed in June, 1924, changed its 
method of reporting income from the 

“traight accrual basis to the installment 

basis; the same basis was followed by 

the taxpayer for the years 1924 to 1927. 

In making its return for the years 1923 

to 1927, it excluded in computing. in- 

come amounts received in those years 

on account of sales made prior to 1923. 


Interpretation of 1928 
Act Decides Question 


Deficiencies in tax for the years 1925 
to 1927 have been determined by the 
Income Tax Unit, which deficiencies have 
been determined by including in com- 
puting income for those years amounts 
received in the several years on account 
of sales made prior to 1923, the year 
of change to the installment basis. The 
taxpayer contends that such action on 
the part of the Income Tax Unit is pro- 

ibited by section 705 of the revenue 
act of 1928. 


Under the foregoing circumstances two 
questions are presented for an opinion, 
which are in substance: 

(1) Whether in computing income 
for years subsequent to 1924 in the case 
of a taxpayer who by an original return 
made for the year 1923 and filed prior 
to Feb, 26, 1926, changed to the install- 
ment basis of reporting income, there 


should be excluded amounts received in| 


years subsequent to 1924 on account of 
sales made in years prior to 1923, and 

(2) If the first question be affirma- 
tively answered, does such exclusion 
extend into vears covered by the reve- 
nue act of 1928? 

The solution of the foregoing ques- 
tions turn upon the interpretation of sec- 
tion 705 of the revenue act of 1928, 
which reads as follows: : 

Section 705. Installment Sales—Retro- 
active. 

(a) If any taxpayer by an original 
return made prior to Feb. 26, 1926, 
changed the method of reporting his net 
income for the taxable year 1924 or any 
prior taxable year to the installment 
basis, then, if his income for such year 
is properly to be computed on the in- 
stallment basis— 

(1) No refund or credit of income, 
war profits, or excess profits taxes for 
the year in respect of which the change 
is made or any subsequent year shall be 
made or allowed, unless the taxpayer 
has overpaid his taxes for such year, 
computed by including, in computing in- 
come, amounts received during such 
year on account of sales or other dis- 
positions of property made in any prior 
year; and 

(2) No deficiency shall be determined 
or found in respect of any such taxes 
unless the taxpayer has underpaid his 
taxes for such year, computed by exclud- 
ing, in computing income, amounts re- 
ceived during such year on account of 
sales or other dispositions of property 
made in any year prior tothe year in 
respect of which the change was made. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as in any manner modifying 
section 607, 608, 609, or 610 of this act. 
relating to the effect of the running of 
the statute of limitations. [Italics sup- 
plied.} 


Explanatory Reading 
Of Paragraph Given 


It should be noted that paragraph (2) 
of subsection (a) specifically provides 
that in cases controlled by the above- 
quoted section no deficiency shall be 
found unless the taxpayer has underpaid 
his taxes “for such year, computed by 
excluding, in computing income, amounts 
received during such year on account of 
sales * * * of property made in any year 
prior to the year in respect of which the 
change was made.” As the taxpayer 
in the instant case changed to the in- 
stallment basis by its original return for 
the year 1923, there is no question of its 
right to the benefit of the section with 
respect to proposed deficiencies; the only 
question is the extent of that relief, i, e., 
whether the relief stops with the year 
1924, or whether the same exclusion of 
amounts received on account of pre 1923 
sales may extend into later years. The 
solution of this question depends upon 
the proper antecedent of the term “such 
year” occurring in payagraph (2) of sub- 
section (a). 

In the first clause of subsection (a) 
of section 705 there is mentioned “the 
taxable year 1924 or any prior taxable 
year,” while in paragraph (1) of that 
subsection there is mentioned “the year 
In respect of which the change is made 
or any subsequent year.” If “such year” 
Im paragraph (2) refers to “the taxable 
year 1924 or any prior taxable @ear” 
mentioned in the first clause of subsec- 
tion (a), the taxpayer’s claim for relief 
must be denied for the years now in 
question; on the other hand, if the 
‘antecedent of “such year” in paragraph 
(2) is “the year in respect of which the 
change is made or any subsequent year,” 
contained in paragraph (1), the taxpay- 
er’s contention is correct. 

This office considers the latter inter- 
pretation of paragraph (2) te be the 
correct one, and that paragraph (2) 
should be treated as if it read as fol- 
lows: 

No deficiency shall be determined or 
found in respect of any such taxes | income, 
war profits, or excess-profits taxes unless 
the taxpayer has underpaid his taxes for 
such year the year in respect of whic 
the change is made or any subsequent 
year , computed by excluding, in comput- 
ing income, amounts received during such 
year the year in respect of which the 
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change is made or any subsequent year 
on account of sales or other dispositions 
of property made in any year prior to the 
year in respect of which the change was 
made. 

The reasons which induce this con- 
clusion are hereafter briefly stated, 


Meaning of Terms 
Is Explained 


It must first be noted that paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) makes it clear 
that no refund may be allowed for “the 
year in respect of which the change is 
made or any subsequent year” unless the 
taxpayer has overpaid his taxes for such 
year, computed by including, in comput- 


ing income, amounts received during! 


“such .-ear” on account of sales made in 
prior years. The term “such year” used 
in the latter part of that paragraph ob- 
viously refers to its immediate ante- 
cedent; otherwise the paragraph would 


limit the computation of income as! 


therein required for the purpose of de- 
termining the right of the taxpayer to a 
refund to the year 1924 or any prior 
year. That meaning would plainly be 
contrary to the letter of that paragraph. 
Since both paragraphs (1) and (2) apply 
to the same class of taxpayers in the 


an 





two different circumstances covered by 
those paragraphs, there appears to be 
no good reason for limiting the time of 
application of the second paragraph 
more strictly than that of the first. 

Again, it being clear that “such vear” 
in paragraph (1) refers to “the year in 
respect of which the change is made or 
any subsequent year” in the same para- 
graph, it is not reasonably to be pre- 
sumed that the draftsman of the two 
parallel paragraphs (note the word “and” 
between the two paragraphs) referred 
to a different antecedent when he used 
the same term “such year’ in_ para- 
graph (2). 

Finally, the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House, submitted by 
Mr. Hawley, of the conference commit- 
tee (Report No. 1882, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session), contained the fol- 


‘lowing in relation to this section: 


“Amendment No. 215: The House bill 
contained no provision of retroactive ap- 
plication to taxpayers changing from the 
accrual to the installment basis for re- 
porting income for tax purposes. The 
1919 regulations of the Treasury pre- 
scribed in such cases the so-called dou- 
ble tax rule. The 1920 regulations, how- 
ever, abandoned this rule. In 1925 the 
Board of Tax Appeals held the 1920 reg- 
ulations invalid, upon the ground that 
they did not accurately reflect the in- 
come of the taxpayer during the transi- 
tion period. Section 1208 of the revenue 
act of 1926 was a compromise provision, 
writing into the law for the first time a 
statutory recognition of the installment 
basis and adopting the double tax rule of 
the 1919 regulations. In order to relieve 
taxpayers who have not yet paid the 
deficiencies resulting from the applica- 
tion of the double tax rule (in accord- 
ance with section 1208), the Senate 
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amendment provides that in such cases 
the amount of the deficiency will be com- 
puted im accordance with the single tax 


rule; and, inasmuch as the financial | 
status of taxpayers who have already | 
paid an amount sufficient to cover their | 

fity when computed in accord- | 


tax liabi 
ance with the double tax rule, will not 
be jeopardized, the Senate amendment 
provides that the double tax rule shall 
be applied in computing the right to a 
refund or credit. The Senate amendment 
was made applicable to any taxpayer 


who filed an original return or an, 


amended return prior to the effective 
date of the revenue act of 1926, and 
[foy] the taxable year 1924 or any prior 
taxable wear. 

“The House recedes with an amend- 
ment denying relief to a taxpayer who, 
for example, in 1922, filed an amended 


return for 1918, 1919, and 1920, shifting | 


from the accrual to the installment basis. 


This taxpayer, however, will be granted | 


relief for the year in which he filed an 


original return and for the years fol- | 


lowing.”” 
Relief Not Limited 
To Year of Change 


The statement of the above-quoted re- 
port that the taxpayer would be granted 
relief for the year in which he filed an 
original return and for the years fol- 
lowing, and the use in the statute of “the 


year in respect of which the change is | 


|under section 705 of the revenue act of | change, and that such procedure should 
| 1928, in determining deficiencies agaimst | be followed mot only for the years in- 
the taxpayer there should be excluded in | volved in the instant case but also for 
computing income for the year of change | years covered by the revenue act of 1928. 
to the installment basis and for all sub- 

sequent years, amounts reecived on ac-_ should not be applied so as to prevent 
count of sales or exchanges of property 
to the year of above indicated. 


made or any subsequent year,” are ree 
garded as sufficient to require the ap- 
plication of the relief afforded by the 
statute not only to the year of change 


but also to all subsequent years in which | 


payments on account of sales made in 
the prechange years are received, 

It is therefore the opinion of this office 
that where a taxpayer properly qualifies 
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Railroads 


C. & O. Line Asks to Reduce Par 
Of Shares from $100 to $25 


Application to Interstate Commerce Commission Sets 
Forth Wider Distribution of Stock as Chief 
Advantage in Change 


Bond Issuance 
Authorized for 
Southern Railway 


I. 


Cc. C. Announces Details 
Of Permit for Issue to 
Retire Equal Amount of 
Maturing Bonds 


Full details of its report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8154 authorizing the 
Southern Railway Company to issue net 
exceeding $3,106,000 of first consolidated 
mortgage gold bonds, to be sold at not 
less than 108 per cent of par and ac- 
cwued interest, Were made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 16. 

Proceeds from the sale will be ap- 

lied to the retirement of and an equa! 
gerount of bonds due July 1, 1930, 

Brief announcement of its action was 
made by the Commission June 11. The 
report follows in full text: 

The Soythern Railway Company, a 
common catrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied 
for authority under section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act to issue $3,106,- 
000, principal amount, of first consoli- 
dated mortgage gold bonds. No objec- 
tion to the granting of the application 
has been presented to us. 

Outstanding Bonds 

The applicant states that there 
outstanding and will mature on July 1, 
1930, $3,106,000, principal amount, of 
consolidated first mortgage gold bonds 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Geor- 
gia Railroad Company, hereinafter catled 
the E. T., V. & G., which were issued 
under and are secured by the consolidated 
first mortgage made by that company 
under date of Feb. 25, 1881, to the Union 
Trust Company of New York, trustee, 
As the applicant acquired the properties 
of the E. T., V. & G. in 1894, subject | 


are | 


to the consolidated first mortgage, these | 
bonds constitute a prior lien upon cer- 
tain of.the applicant’s lines of railroad. 

Section 2 of article one of the apph- 
cant’s first consolidated mortgage dated 
Oct. 2, 1894, made to the Central Trust 
Company of New York (now Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company of New 
York), trustee, reserves $69,124,700 of 
bonds issuable thereunder for the retire- 
ment of underlying bonds outstanding 
on the properties forming the system of 
the applicant, the $3,106,000 of consoli- | 
dated first mortgage gold bonds. of the | 
E. T., V. & G. being specifically men- | 
tioned under paragraph 19 thereof. There | 
have already been issued under that sec- 
$42.559.900 of bonds. 

Five Per Cent Interest 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to, and will be secured | 
by, the applicant’s first consolidatea 
mortgage, will bear interest at the rate | 
of 5 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on Jan. 1 and July 1, and will 
mature July 1, 1994. They may be is- 
sued i coupon bonds registrable as to | 


tion 


principal, or as registered bonds. J. P. 
More & Company have offered to pur- 
chase the entire iseue at 108 per cent | 
of par and accrued interest, which wouid | 
make the average annual cost to the 
applicant approximately 4,61 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corpo- 
rate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonabiy 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Intestate Commerce 
Comunission 


| stock of the par value of $2 


. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with | 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: | 

Wo. 23531.—Twin Coach Corporation et 
al., of Kent, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- | 
road et al. Against the rate of $4.80 per 
100 pounds on automotive vehicles from 
Kent, Ohio, to points in transcontinental 
territory to the extent it exceeds $2.70 per 
100 pounds on minimum of 20,000 pounds 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of a rate of $2.70 or such other rate as 
Commission may deem just and reasonable 
and reparation. 

No. 23532.—Batchelder-Whittemore Corp., 
of Cambridge, Mass., v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. Against 
the rate of $4.54 per gross ton, on coal 
anthracite, from points in Pennsylvania, to 
West Roxbury, Hyde Park, and Readeville, 
as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory 
In comparison with the flat Boston rate of 
$4.28 per gross ton. Ask for cease and de- 
Sist order, and reparation of $13,000. 

No. 23533.—-Franklin Hvy & Grain 
of Revere, Mass. v. Lehich & New Eng- 
land Railroad et al Ask for reparation 
on account of unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory rates on anthracite coal from the 
Pennsylvania anthracite district to Revere. 

No. 23534.—California Portland Cement 
Company, of Los Angeles, Calif., v. Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. Uniust 
and unreasonable rates on cement from Col- | 
ton, Calif., to points in Utah. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates. 

No. 23535,—W. S. Dickey Clay Manufac- 
turing Company of Birmingham, Ala., v. 
St. _Louis-San Francisco Railway et al. 
Against rate of 23 cents on carload ship- 
ments of sewer pipe, from Birmingham, 
Ala., to Fulton, Miss., as unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory, unduly and unreasonably pref- 
erential and advantageous to plants located 
in Memphis, Cannelton, St. Louis, 
ville and Owensboro. Ask for rate 
exceed 17 cents, and reparation. 

No. 23536.—International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. Galveston, Tex., et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
al, Against a rate of 80 cents per 100 
pounds minimum 40,000 pounds on carload | 
shipments of wood creosoted poled in twin 
loads, Center, Tex., to Phoenix, Ariz. creo- 
soted in transit at Beaumont, Tex., as un- | 
just and unreasonable to extent it exceeded 
a 55-cent rate established in 1928, repara- 
tion. 

No. 23537.—Brookhaven Pressed Brick 
Manufecturing Co. of Brookhaven, Miss., 
vy. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway et al. 
Against a rate of $2.53 per net ton on coal, 
carload, from Sipsey, Ala., to Brookhaven, 
Miss., as unjust and unreasonable. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 23539.—Hirsch Fauth Furniture Co., 
of Miami, Fla. v. Southern Railway et al. 
Against rates on carload shipments of fur- 
niture from High Point, N. C., to Miami as 
unjust and unreasonable; reparation 

No. 23540.--Marion Machine, Foundry & 
Supply Co., of Marion, Ind., vy. C., C, C. & 
St. L. et al. Against a fourth-class rate 
of $2.54% on shipments of oil-well ma- 
chinery, as unjust and unreasonable to ex- 
tent exceeded a $1.08 rate. Cease and de- | 


Co., 


Louis- 
not ‘to 


& 


| referred to, $18,152,400. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue not ex- 
ceeding $191,528,367 of common stock of 
$25 par value in exchange for an equal 
amount of $100 par stock. The appii- 
cation was made in Finance Docket No. 
8321 and set forth that the main ad- 
vantage to be obtained was a wider dis- 
tribution of stock because of the lower 
selling price. (Announcement of the ap- 
plication appeared in the issue of June 
17, 1930.) 

An authorized summary of the peti 
tion follows in full text: 

In Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany Stock, Finance Docket No. 8210. 
the applicant was authorized by th« 
Commission’s order, entered therein on 
May 22, 1930, to issue and sell the abov: 
mentioned $38,294,600 of common capital 
stock ot the par value of $100 per share, 
no part of which has been sold at the 
date hereof. 

Under the applicant’s charter, th: 
amount of capital stock which it is au- 
thorized under the laws of Virginia to 
issue not limited, but includes suci 
amount as may from time to time 
authorized by vote of the stockholders. 
The amount of capital stock which the 
applicant, prior to Dec. 3, 1929, was au 
thorized by its stockholders to issue, was 
1,850,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each. 

In pursuance of resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted by the board of directors 
of the applicant on Oct. 15, 1929, a copy 
of which is filed herewith and _ hereby | 
made a part hereof marked Exhibit No. 
3, and in pursuance of resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the stockholders of 
the applicant on Dec. 3, 1929, a copy ot 


Is 
be 


| which is filed herewith and hereby made 
}a part hereof marked Exhibit No. 4, the 


amount of capital stock whicb the ap-| 
plicant was authorized by its _ stock- 
holders to issue was increased from 
$185,000,000 to $300,000,000, such in- 
crease to consist of 1,150,000 shares of 
common capital stock of the par value 
of $100 each. 

As shown on the applicant’s general 
balance sheet of Mar. 31, 1930, a copy 
of which is hereto attached and hereby 
made a part hereof maked Exhibit No. 
10, the applicant had oufstanding on that 
date $148,619,292 of capital stock of the 
par value of $100 per share. Thereafter 
on Apr. 2, 1930, the Commission in Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Ry. Co. Stock, Finance 
Docket No. 8002, authorized the appli- 
cant to issue, and the applicant subse- 
quently did issue, $24,748,875 par amount 
of common capital stock in connection 
with the acquisition by the applicant 
of the line of railroad and other pvrop- 
erties of The Hocking Valley Railway 
Company. 


$20,142,225 of Stock 
Returned to Treasury 


On June 7, 1930, $20,142,225 of said 
$24,748,875 of common capital stock was 
received into and is now held in the! 
applicant’s treasury. Also since the date | 
of the said general balance sheet, $94,500 | 
of the applicant’s 6% per cent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, series 
A, then outstanding has been converted 
into an equal amount of common capi- 
tal stock, Thus the total capital stock 
of the applicant outstanding and _ held 
in its treasury on June 7, 1930, was as 
follows: 

Common stock outstanding, $153,011,- 
542; first preference stock outstanding, 
$3,000; second preference stock outstand- 
ing $200; 6% per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A, out- 
standing, $211,200; total stock outstand- 
ing, $153,225,942. | 

The total amount not exceeding $191,- 
528,367 of capital stock of the par value 
of $100 per share, as to which authority 
is herein sought to issue common capital 
5 per share, 
comprises the following amounts of cap- 
ital stock: 

1. Common = stock outstanding 
shown above, $153,611,542. 

2. Common stock held in treasury as} 
shown above, $20,155,225. 

3. Common stock authorized to be is- 
sued and sold in Finance Docket No. | 
8210, namely, $38,294,600, less $20,142,-| 
200 thereof. (which does not include $25 | 
in scrip) now held in the applicant’s | 
treasury pursuant to the plan set forth 
in Finance Docket No. 8002, hereinafter | 


as 


4, Six and one-half per cent cumula- | 
tive convertible preferred stock, series 
A, outstanding as shown above, $211,200. 

Total, $191,528,367. 

Of the applicant’s common 
stock, now outstanding and held 
treasury, namely  $173,164,767 par 
amount, $110,372,166.66 was issued sub- 
sequent to the effective date of section | 
20a of the interstate commerce act, as 
follows: 

1. $43,653,791.66 of the total par| 
amount of $50,225,000, which the appli- 
cant was authorized by order of the Com- | 
mission entered Jan. 22, 1921, in Bonds | 
of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 65 I. C. C.| 
743 (Finance Docket No. 1081), to issue | 
in conversion of its 5 per cent converti- | 
ble 30-year secured gold bonds, $43,- | 
653,791.66. 

2. $12,3 00 of the total par amount | 
of $12,558,500, which the applicant was 
authorized by order of the Commission 
entered Oct. 4, 1922, in Chesapeake & 
Ohio Capital Stock, 72 I. C. C. 658 (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 2541), to issue in con- 
version of a like amount of 6% per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, 
series A, $12,547,300. 

3. $29,622,200 of the total par amount 
of $30,000,000, which the applicant was 
authorized by order of the Commission 
entered Apr, 2, 1929, in Proposed Con- 
trol of Erie R. and Pere M. Ry. Cos., 
150 I, C. C. 751 (Finance Docket No. 
6113), to issue for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for the purchase of capital 
stock of Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany or other corporate purposes, $29,- 
622,200, 


capital 
in its 


79 
re 


| 
sist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 23541.—Sonken-Galamba 
Kansas City, Kans., v. Chicageo, 
land & Pacific et al. Against combination 
rate of 42.5 cents on scrap iron for re- 
melting purposes from Wilburton, Okla., 
to Kansas City as unjust and unreasonable; 
reparation, 

No, 23542.—-Groom-Rogers 
Inc., of Mobile, Ala., v, Alabama & North 
Western Railroad et al, Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on shipments of lard from 
points in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi to 
Mobile for export. Cease and desist order, 


Corp., of 


Timber Co., 
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Bonds 


4. $24,748,875 par amount, which the 
applicant was authorized by order of the 
Commission entered Apr. 2, 1930, in 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. Stock (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8002), to issue in con- 
nection with the acquisition by the ap- 
plicant of the line of railroad and other 
properties of The Hocking Valley Rail- 
way Company, $24,748,875. 

Total stock issued subsequent to May 
28, 1920, $110,372,166.66. 


Unnecessary to Obtain 


Authority for Resale 


The $11,000 par amount of the appli- 
cant’s common capital stock held in its 


| treasury was acquired by it in 1909 and 


1910. In Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company Stock, Finance Docket No. 
8210, supra, the Commission held that 
it is unnecessary to secure its authority 
for the resale of said $11,000 of common 
capital stock. 

Of the $24,748,875 par amount of com- 
mon capital stock which the applicant 
was authorized to issue and has issued to 
The Hocking Valley Railway Company, 
in pursuance of the Commission’s order 
entered Apr. 2, 1920, in Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. Co, Stock, Finance Docket No. 
8002, supra, in connection with the ac- 
quisition by the applicant of the line of 
railroad and other properties of The 
Hocking Valley Railway Company, $20,- 


| 142,200 thereof (plus $25 in scrip) was, 


on June 7, 1930, received into and is now 
held in the applicants treasury as treas- 
ury stock and will not be disposed of 
except in acordance with the Commis- 
sion’s order dated May 22, 1930, in 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
Stock, Finance Docket, No. 8210, supra. 
The amount of capital stock authorized 
to be issued and sold in said Finance 
Docket No. 8210, namely $38,294,600, in- 
cludes said $20,142,200 of common cap- 


oe 


}ital stock. 


The classes of first preference capita] 
stock consisting of $15,000,000 par value 
and of second preference capital stock 
consisting of $12,000,000 par value were 
created and issued 
the reorganization of the applicant in 
1888. 
of reorganization of the applicant 
1892 for conversion of the first pref- 
erence capital stock and the second pref- 
erence capital stock into common cap- 
ital stock and general mortgage 41% per 
cent bonds of the applicant at the rate 
of sixty-six and two-thirds dollars in 
bonds and thirty-three and one-third dol- 
lars in common stock for each share of 
first preference stock, and thirty-three 
and one-third dollars in bonds and sixty- 
six and two-thirds dollars in common 
stock for each share of second prefer- 
ence stock, as set forth in the appli- 
cant’s 412 per cent general mortgage 
dated Feb. 28, 1892, a copy of, which 


“, 


| mortgage previously has been filed with 


the Commisison in Finance Docket No. 
1262. 


Most of Preference 


Stock Converted 


All of the first preference capital 
stock except $3,000 par amount, and all 
of the second preference capital stock 
except $200 par amount, was converted 
between 1892 and 1911, pursuant to the 
said plan of reorganization. The where- 
abouts and ownership of the certificates 
representing the outstanding shares of 
first preference capital stock and second 
preference capital stock are unknown to 
the applicant and such certificates are 
believed to have been lost or destroyed. 

No authority to issue common capital 
stock of the par value of $25 per share, 
in respect of the first preference capital 
stock and the second preference capital 
stock, is herein sought. 

By amendment to its charter, effected 
Sept. 26, 1922, $30,000,000 par amount 


|of the applicant’s total authorized cap- 


ital stock was authorized to be issued 


|either as common stock, or as preferred 
| stock 
; and convertible or otherwise as the board 


with such terms and provisions 
of directors of the applicant, within the 
limits specified in said amendment, 
should determine. 

In pursuance of authority granted by 
the Commission in Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company Capital Stock, 72 I. 
C. C, 658, supra, $12,558,500 par amount 
of 6% per cent. Cumulative convertible 
preferred capital stock, series A, was 
issued and sold for the purpose of pro- 


| viding funds for making additions, bet- 


terments and improvements to the ap- 
plicant’s lines of railroad. 

All except $211,200 of 
cent cumulative convertible 
capital stock, series A, has been con- 
in accordance with the terms 
thereof, into shares of common capital 
stock of the applicant, share for share, 


said 6% per 


preferred 


jas of June 7, 1930. 


Since subsequent to the date of this 


|application and prior to action by the 


Commission thereon, a part or all of 
said 642 per cent cumulative convertible 
preferred capital stock, series A, may 
be converted into common capital stock, 
the authority herein sought includes au- 
thority to issue its common capital stock 
of the par value of $25 per share in 
respect of the conversion of not exceed- 
ing $211,200 of such preferred capital 
stock. 


Directors Proposed 
Reduction of Par 


In pursuance of the said resolutions 
of the board of directors of the appli- 
cant adopted on Oct. 15, 1929, a copy 
of which is filed herewith masked Ex- 
hibit No. 3, and in pursuance of the said 
resolutions of the stockholders of the 
applicant adopted on Dee. 3, 1929, a copy 
of which is filed herewith marked Ex- 
hibit No. 4, an amendment to the charter 
of the applicant was authorized, subject 
to any necessary authorization by or 
proceedings before any public author- 
ities, as follows: 

“Each share of the common stock of 
the company of the par value of $100 
per share, including all shares of said 
stock authorized by the stockholders 
prior to the time when this amendment 
shall take effect, shall be, and it is 
hereby, changed into four shares of com- 
mon stock of the par value of $25 per 
share; and from and after the time when 
this amendment shall take effect, not- 
withstanding anything in this section or 
in any other provision of the charter of 
this company contained, the par value 
of each share of common stock shall be 
$25 per share. 

“The exchange of certificates for com- 
mon stock, heretofore issued, of the par 
value of $100 per share for certificates 


‘ 


in connection with | 


Provision was made in the plan | 
in | 


j 


Cap 


25 per share is to be made at such 
times, in such manner, and under such 
conditions as may be prescribed by the 
board of directors. Upon conversion of 
any of the 6% per cent, cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, series A, of 
this company, in accordance with the 
terms thereof, there shall be issuable 
for each share so converted, in lieu of 
one share of common stock of the par 
value of $100, four shares of common 


| stock of the par value of $25 each.” 


Will Ask Amendment 


To State Charter 


Upon the grant by the Commission of 
the authority herein sought, the appli- 
cant will duly file with the State cor- 
poration commission of Virginia, as re- 
quired by law, a duly executed certificate 
and application for amendment to its 
charter providing for the issue of four 


shares of common capital stock of the! 


par value of $25 per share for each one 
share of the applicant’s common capital 
stock of the par value of $100 per share, 
and (upon its conversion) for each one 
share of the applicant’s 6% per cent, 
cumulative convertible preferred capital 
stock, Series A, of the par value of $100 
per share. 

Experience of corporations engaged in 
many lines of commerce and industry, as 
well as the experience of bankers, indi- 
cates that (other factors being equal, 
of course) investors prefer to invest in 
shares having a relatively lower market 
price than was customary 10 or 15 years 
ago. 

While formerly the $100 par share of 
stock was considered the most desirabie 
unit of corporate ownership, broader 
participation of the general public in 
corporate ownership has caused the unit 
share to be reduced, so that shares hav- 
ing a market value of from $25 to 350 
per share are now generally considered 
the more desirable unit of corporate 
ownership. 


Experience has also shown that reduc- | 


tion in the market value of shares by 
reason of stock dividends, split-ups and 
rights is usually accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number of stockholders. 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 17 made public rate decisions 
| Which are summarized as follows: 
No. 22571.—Montello Granite Company 

San Diego & Arizona Railway et al. 

cided June 5, 1930. 

Rate on rough granite, in carloads, from 
Lakeside, Calif., to Montello, Wis., found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 


No. 22417.—Western Elaterite Roofing Com- 
pany v. Union Pacific Railroad et al. De- 
cided June 5, 1930, 

Rates on expansion paving joints, in car- 
loads, from Denver, Colo., to destinations 
in California, Oregon and Washington, 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial, except that the rate of 81 cents from 
Denver to Oregon and Washington points 
is found unduly prejudicial. Undue preju- 
dice order removed. 

No. 21285 Kuinto Ranch 
Southern Pacific Company et al. 
June 5, 1950. 4 
Rates on feeder cattle. in carloads, front 

Cutter and Radium, Ariz., to Kingdon, 

Calif., found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 

prescribed for the future and reparation 

awarded. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3417..-Switching charges at Leavenworth, 
Kans., on Missouri Pacific Railroad. De- 
cided June 10, 1930. 

Proposed increased charges for switching 
at Leavenworth, Kans., found justified. Sus- 
pension order vacated and proceeding dis- 
continued, 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3415.—Allowance for terminal switching 
at De Kalb, Ill. Decided June 9, 1930. 
Proposed allowance for terminal switch- 

ing at De Kalb, Ill, found justified. Order 

of suspension vacated and proceeding di- 

continued. 


Calendar of Hearings 
of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


No. 21165.—Hamilton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co. et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al., assigned for June 18 at Wash- 
ington before Division 2. 

No. 21406.—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- | 

| road et al, assigned for June 19 at 
Washington, before Division 2. 

No. 22589.--Chicago 


Finance Docket No. 3896.—In re excess in- 
come of the Red River & Gulf Railroad, 
assigned for June 23, at Washington, 
before Examiner Rasch. : 

Finance Docket No. 3803.—In re Excess In- | 
come of the Lehigh & New England 
Railroad Co., reasigned for June at | 
Washington, before Examiner Brinkley. 

Curled Hair Co. et |No. 22607.—Mathieson Alkali Works, Ince., 
al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al., v. Ahnapee & Western Railway et al., 
assigned for June 19 at Washington be- assigned for June 23 at Washington be- 
fore Division 2. fore Division 2. 

Finance Docket No. 3978.—In re Excess In- No. 23145.—Arizona Woolgrowers’ Associa- 
come of the Warren & Ouachita Valley tion et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Railway, assigned for June 19 at Wash- Fe Railway et al.. assigned for June 24 
ington before Examiner Walsh. at Phoenix, Ariz., before Examiner 

No. 22512.—D. H. Willey Lumber Co. et al. Koebel. 

v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway et al., as- | Fourth Section Application No. 13918.—As- 
signed for June 19 at Washington before signed for June 24 at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Division 2. before Examiner M. L. Boat. 

No. 22743.—Armour & Company No. 22597.--Richards Shook Corporation v. 
peake & Ohio Railway et al., New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
for June 20 at Washington, road et al., essigned for June 24, at Wash- 
Division 2. ington, before Division 2. 

No. 22513. Percy Sweetscer et al. v. Dela- 
apeake & Hudson Company et al. assigned 
for June 24 at Washington before Divi- 
sion 2. 

No. 22373 


22373.—National Brick Company et al. 

v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al., assigned for June 20 at Washing- 
ton before Division 2. 

No. 22430.—Farley & Loetscher 
turing Co. et al. v. Chicago, 
& Quincy Railroad et al., assigned 
June 20 at Washington before Division 

No. 14849.—S. W. Thaxter & Company v. 
Director General, as agent, assigned for 
June 21 at Washington before Division 2. 

No. 21858.—Premier Red Ash Coal Cor- 
poration v. Norfolk & Western Railway 
et al., assigned for June 21 at Washing- 
ton before, Division 2. 

No. 22673.—-Atlanta Journal v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway et al.; 
No. 22739.—Southern Ruralist Co., Inc., 


v. 


De- 


99 
“0 


v. Chesa- 
assigned a ’ 
before ompany v. 
Decided 
Cabranette Corporation v. Ches- 
Ohio Railway et al., assigned 
20 at Washington before Divi- 


ware & 
for June 
sion 2, 

Finance Docket No. 8288.—Joint application 
of the New York Telephone Co. and the 
Greenville Telephone Association for aj 
certificate that the acquisition by the 
former company of the properties of the 
latter company will be of advantage to | 
the persons to whom service is to be ren- 
dered and in the public interest, assigned 
for June 24 at Washington before Exam- 
iner Davis. 

Finance Docket No. 8286.—Joint application 
of Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania and Cumberland Valley Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania for a certifi- 
cate that the acquisition by the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania of cer- 
tain properties of the Cumberland Valley 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and the 
v. Louisville & Nashville, Railroad et al., acquisition by the latter company of cer- | 
assigned for June 23 at Washington be- tain properties of the Bell Telephone Co. 
fore Division 2. of Pennsylvania will be of advantage to 

Finance Docket No. 8182 Application St. the persons to whom service is to be 
Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. for author- rendered and in the public interest, as- 
ity to construct a line of railroad in signed for June 24 at Washington before 
Le Flore County, Okla., assigned for June Examiner Davis. 
22 at Oklahoma City, Okla., before the | No. 22491.—National 

| corporation commission of Oklahoma. tion, Inc., v. Atchison, 


Manufac- 
Burlington 
for 

9 


Fe Railway et al., assigned for June 24 
at Washington before Division 5. 

No. 21658.—L. Mundet & Son, Ine., v. Le- 
high Valley Railroad, assigned for June 
24 at Washington, before Division 2 

No. 22500.--United Paperboard Co., Inc., 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, assigned for June 24 at Washington 
before Division 2 


Associa- 
& Santa | 


Publishers 
Topeka 





pit is a horrid word, 


but it’s worse if on the 
end of your cigar 


One of many actual pho- 
tographs of ‘‘spit-tip- 
ping’ cigar makers. 
The above picture was 
taken on March 15, 1930, 
An affidavit from the 
photographer is on file, 
showing that this work- 
man used spit in finish- 
ing the end of a cigar. 


ar against Spitting is a 


smoke CERTIFIED CREMO! 


Over 7,5 
of these 


00 cigar factories are registered by the U. S. Government. .Over 7,400 
hand-roll cigars, producing 50 percent of the output. Every hand- 


rolled cigar—made by American Cigar Co. or anyone else—is subject to the 


possible danger of “‘spit-tipping.” Certified Cremo is absolutely free from 
spit-tipping—No Cremo is made by hand. 


Every leaf of the choicest, finest 
tobacco entering the clean, sunny 
Certified Cremo factories is 


scientifically 


recommended by the United 


© 1930 American Cigar 


States Department of Agriculture. 
And its purity is safeguarded 
along every step of the way by 
amazing inventions that bind, 
roll, wrap and tip the cigars! 


treated by methods 


Certified 


Cmo 


THE GOOD $f CIGAR 
.»-ZHAT AMERICA NEEDED 


Co. 
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New Jersey Plans Radio Termed Powerful Ally 
To Nation’s Educational Work 


ToRemove Unsafe 
Cars From Roads 





Commissioner of Vehicles 
Says 
First Consideration Is 


Public Welfare 


By Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State 
of New Jersey 

New Jersey’s decision to remove the 
mechanically unsafe automobile from its 
highways is directly in line with the most 
advanced safety thought ofthe country. 
It is intended to work injustice upon no 
motor cat owner or class of owners. Pri- 
marily it Pecognizes that the public wel- 
fare is the first consideration and that 
the motorist who refuses to abide by 
the requirements of safety is unworthy 
of the privilege of owning and operating 
an automobile in the State. 

It is within the province of every mo- 
tor car owner to become acquainted with 
the requirements of mechanical safety 
and to see that his car meets the speci- 
fications through intelligent maintenance. 
If the car, as a result of age or use or 
any other condition, cannot be made safe 
then it has no place on the highways of 
New Jersey or any other State. 

Cars Must Be Made Safe 

w eee ‘ 

* Until recently, the precise role of the 
mechanically unfit car in street and 
highway accidents had not been defined 
Now it is known to be a factor in 15 
per cent of the accidents. That figure, 
in the opinion of virtually every traffic 
and safety authority, is too significant 
to be ignored. In any sound program 
of motor vehicle regulation it can only 
mean that such cars must be made safe 
or more harmless through the revoca- 
tion of their registrations. |. 

Ignorance of what constitutes mechan- 
ical safety on the part of the individual 
car owner can no longer be accepted 
as an excuse for indifferent maintenance. 
There is too much at stake. 

Therefore, it is distinctly up to the 
individual te overcome any ignorance 
that he may possess on the subject. He 
must learn what constitutes safe brak- 
ing efficiency, safe headlighting, warn- 
ing signals, steering, tire equipment, 
and accessories that contribute to the 
diminution of danger. 

The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety has provided the indi- 
vidual car owner with a set of safety 
specifications that all should know. This 
group sets forth, for instance, that foot 
brakes or service brakes on all cars, un- 
der the present brake code, should be 
capable of stopping a car from a speed 





of 20 miles an hour within a distance of#duce educational 


50 feet. 
Code Believed Inadequate 
The code, however, was adopted in the 
days of two-wheel brakes. Many think 
it inadequate today. Certain it is that 
the. modern four-wheel brake system, in 


~ ° { 
State Recognizes 





Estab 


lishment of Federal Agency to Investigate Question 


Further Is Recommended in Report Submitted 
By Advisory Committee 





The establishment of a Government 
| agency to continue the investigation re- 
| garding education by radio was recom- 
mended to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, in a report submit- 
ted by the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio and made public June 16. 

(Publication of the report began in the 
issue of June 17.) The conclusion of the 
|report follows in full text: 

VI. Reconciling Educators and Com- 
mercial Broadcasters: In a chapter on 
educational extension in the survey of 
education for the biennium ending 1922, 
lattention was called to radio particu- 
larly as a factor in university extension 
work. ‘In radio,” it is written, ‘‘edu- 
cation has found a new and powerful 


ally. Sixty educational institutions are 
broadcasting educational and musical 
programs, 47 of them being colleges 


” 


and universities. 
Educators Endorsed 
Teaching by Radio 


Thus enthusiastic in the beginning was 
the schoolman’s interest in this subject 
In 1924 educators throughout the coun- 
try heartily endorsed education by radio. 
Many stress the fact that radio is more 
% means of. intellectual inspiration than 
‘of direct communication of facts or cul- 
ture. The objectives of a series of edu- 
cational lectures as stated by officials of 
the University of Cincinnati recently, 
were “to impart high lights of informa- 
tion,’ to “stimulate persons to pursue 
further study,” and to ‘“‘widen the in- 
terests of those who have passed their 
period of formal training.” 

A small minority expresseg the opin- 
ion that education over the air had a 
very limited field because the American 
people are always on a quest for “cul- 
ture” without any intention of working 
for it. 

Your committee finds the commercial 
interests declaring themselves interested 
in educational work, offering “time on 
the air” without charge, and cooperating 
in the fullest measure with this survey. 

General lack of cooperation between 
the two groups, however, exists. Dr. 
Shipherd summarizes these conditions as 
follows: 

“General lack of cooperation between 
the two groups appears; as in (a) wide- 
spread distrust among educators of com- 
mercial motives and “propaganda”; (b) 
the belief among the educational stations 
that they are given the inferior posi- 
tions on the broadcasting spectrum and 
in the allocation of hours; (c) the tend- 
ency among commercial stations to re- 
programs to shorter 
;and poorer periods as their time becomes 
more salable; (d) the practice among 
the commercial stations of offering edu- 
jcational programs to cultivate general 
| good will and create publicity, rather 
than to build up a sound educational 


young people working under conditions 


{which practically compel them to listen. | 


He must develop voice qualities, new 
composition styles, and new teaching 
techniques if he is to get and hold any 
j who do not feel much the same com- 
pulsion to hear as_ do those in regular 
classes. 

: ; o ce a 

(d) Radio broaticasting 1s expensive in 
equipment, in maintenance, in operation, 
and in program making. So far the 
listeners have paid for benefits received 
‘only indirectly in the price of their re- 
ceiving equipment or in the goods ad- 
vertised. Assuming that the expenses 
of formal schools programs will be met 
as other schools expenses are met, the 
financing of programs for adults is as 
yet uncared for in any satisfactory man- 
ner, 

At the present time the so-called com- 
mercial broadcaster is in a better posi- 
tion as regards the engineering and busi- 
ness aspects and in knowledge of radio 
technique, while the school people are 
potentially better equipped in the way 


of program talent for educational pur- 
poses. 
VII. Some Research Problems: The 


subcommittee on research gave special 
attention to (a) collecting techniques of 
investigation now in use in attacking 
problems of education by radio; (b) 
attempting to formulate policies for a 
program of further research study. 

In the former fie!d those who visited 
stations and_ educational institutions 
collected such material as could be 
found, which, in toto, the committee re- 
ports as “‘meager” and ‘almost entirely 
in the listeners’ field.” Broadcasters 
anxious to ascertain the popularity of 


yrograms have conducted house-to- 
house canvasses, employed question- 
‘naires, analyzed newspaper clippings. 


made telephone surveys, offered prizes 
to correspondents for reports, and have 
placed personal representatives in some 
local communitjes to gather data. 

Of all these methods, used in almost 
feverish haste, none has been refined 
to a degree which merits the 
scientific. In the second field the com- 
mittee finds the broadcasters very an- 
xious to measure the results of their 
work accurately and believes that prop- 
erly staffed research agencies will re- 
ceive hearty cooperation. Such research 
agencies are sadly needed. 


Committee Suggests 
Technique to Be Developed 


Organizing the various problems in 


the order in which they must be solved | 


by those contemplating a broadcasting 
program, the committee 
techniques be developed to enable any 
institution: (1) To discover whether or 
|not it should attempt broadcasting by 
j ascertaining the possible field for its ac- 
tivities, by estimating the cost of broad- 


good condition, will far exceed the 50-foot | method and research with the help and | casting as compared with other methods 


requirement. As a matter of fact, the 
committee believes that a stopping dis- 
tance of 35 feet from a speed of 20 miles 
an hour can reasonably be required from 
cars with four-wheel brakes. Further, 
many safety and engineering experts 
point out that the two-wheel brake sys- 
tem, properly maintained, will exceed the 
50-foot requirement. 

© These figures provide the average car 
owner with a guide to what constitutes 
safe brakes. 

With regard to headlights, the motorist 
may be sure his maintenance meets re- 
quirements if he sees that the reflectors 
always are in good condition and 
equipped with proper bulbs; that the 
lamps are aimed so that the upper beam 
is horizontal and not more than 3'2 feet 

from the ground at a distance 25 feet 

in front of the car when the vehicle is 
empty. 

There are other safety features beyond 
brakes and’ lights which require regular 
maintenance. The conference recom- 
mends, for instance, that a qualified serv- 
ice station shoyld be given a chance to 
check the wenene mechanism of every 
car at least every@six months. It sets 
forth that horns should be capable of 
being heard under normal conditions at a 
distance of 200 feet and kept in good 
operating condition at all times. 

Bad Tires Present Hazard 

Another point the conference makes 
that should be of vital interest to every 
motorist interested in keeping his cai 
mechanically safe is that tires worn down 
to the fabric present a constant hazard. 

As to windshield wipers, it is agreed 
that they should be inspected at least 
every six months and wiper blades re- 
placed the moment they become ineffec- 
tive. 

It not necessary for the motorist 
to acquaint himself with a great deal 
of legal verbiage relating to what con- 
stitutes a safe car. Acquaintance with 
a few clearly stated requirements relat- 
ing to a few of the constantly used fea- 
tures of the car is all that is essential. 

Beyond knowing this, it is a matter of 
doing. The State has no desire to com- 

@ pel the individual car owner to do what 
such knowledge and common sense should 
suggest that he do, It will step in only 
when he fails to act, and then only in 
tg interests of the larger group of street 
and highway users. 


1s 





Power Development 


Is Given Approval 





West Virginia to License 
Hydro-electric Project 





State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, June 17. 

A license will be issued to the West 
Virginia Power & Transmission Co. for 
a hydroelectric project on the Black- 
water and Cheat rivers, according to a 
report issued June 16 by the public 
service commission. ‘ 

Proposed developments on Big Sandy 
Creek, Glady Fork, Shavers Fork and 
Dry Fork will be denied licenses, the 
commission announced. 

The ultimate cost of the development 
will be approximately $100,000,000, ac- 
cording to estimates by the applicant, 
the report said, with initial expenditures 
of more than $6,500,000. 

The West Virginia company is a sub- 
sidiary of West Penn Power Co., in 
turn a subsidiary of West Penn Electric 
Co., with American® Water Works & 
Electric Co., the parent organization, ac- 
-ording to the report. Monongahela 

\aet Penn Public Service Co., a distrib- 


@ uting utility serving electricity in 26, 


’ 


| guidanee of educational expérts.’ 

Mr. Armstrong Perry of the Payne 
Fund, who, on behalf of your commit- 
tee, visited broadcasting stations in every 
State in the Union and interviewed the 
persons chiefly concerned, reports that 
radio is attracting a “large and increas- 
ing volume of advertising,’ and that 
“time that once was given to educators 
without charge was being restricted or 
withdrawn in some instances.” In fur- 
ther explanation Perry writes: 


Educational Stations 


More and More Restricted 
“The only considerable group of broad- 
casting stations devoted primarily to 


educational purposes was composed of 
those owned and operated by colleges 


and universitdes, many of which were 
State institutions. As the well-organ- 
ized and powerful commercial broad- 


casters struggled to acquire radio chan- 
nels, the educational stations were more 
and more restricted. 

The tendency was to drive them off the 
air in the evening and confine their 
operation to the daylight hours, when 
their effective range was only one-tenth 
of the radius covered’at night and when 
listeners were more likely to be at work 
than sitting at their receivers. There 
developed also a tendency to restrict the 
amount of power used, and to assign to 
the educational stations wave lengths at 
the ends of the tuning scale, where it 
might be difficult or impossible for lis- 
teners to tune in their programs.”, (Ap- 
pendix No. 4.) 

M. H. Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, pointed 
out to the Committee two of the principal 


Ss 


reasons for the apparent tardiness of 
commercial broadcasting companies or 
stations in systematic presentation of 
educational material. They are: 

1. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has felt that both in the interest 


of education and of industry, it was im- 
nortant that educational programs 
should be developed not by broadcasters, 
but by representative educators them- 
selves order that any taint of com- 
mercial propaganda might be avoided. 
Educators so far have failed to act in 
furnishing with such programs in 
spite of offers to make nation-wide fa 
cilities avatable. 

2. Educators have far failed to 
adapt their material to the technique re- 
quired by the new art. 


in 
us 


so 


Audience Consists 


Of Varied Groups 


In brief we find that: 

(a) The largest listening audience is 
available between 7 o'clock and 10 
o'clock in the evening. This audience 


consists of groups who desire: (1) Edu- 
cational programs for vocational or cul- 
tural improvements, or (2) mere enter 
tainment of one kind or another. 

(b) The commercial advertiser 
searching-for the largest number of po- 
tential buyers and endeavoring to get 
them in a frame of mind to receive a 
clever sales talk. His interést in educa- 
tion apart from this narrow propaganda 
interpretation of it is slight. 

(c) The educator is best 
with methods of teaching adapted 
counties in northern and central West 
Virginia, and Potomac Edison Co., 
whose subsidiaries serve four counties 
in the eastern panhandle, are both sub- 
sidiaries of the West Penn Electric Co., 
it was stated. 

The commission announced that the 
licensee will be required to commence the 
construction of the initial stage of the 
project within one year and complete 
the same within three years from the 
date of beginning work. 


is 


acquainted 
to 








|of instruction, by study of the possibility 
of reaching the desired audience and se- 


'euring results through radio as compared | 


with other methods, and by estimating 
the effects of such a program upon other 
policies of the institution; (2) to develop 
methods of overcoming inertia, mistrust, 
and fear of commercialism, should its 
investigations indicate that it should 
broadcast; to secure easily official recog- 
nition if it uses its own station or to “de- 
termine what commercial station is best 
suited to its needs; (3) to handle, after 
the station facilities are arranged, 
scores of problems connected with the 
program itself, such as kind of talent, 
its availability, and cost; the develop- 
ment of proper voice and manner before 
the microphone; the maintenance of 
scholarly accuracy of material in a form 
which will reach the listeners effectively. 

This is likely to involve a whole de- 
partment for preparing manuscripts and 
conducting rehearsals and its set-up must 
be studied; (4) to establish curricula 
best adapted to adults and children. 

These must be studied carefully, the 
former in regard to interests, needs, and 
previous schooling; the latter in regard to 
subject matter, grades, other interests 
and distractions; (5) to secure accurately 
listeners’ reactions and evaluate them. 

The problems concerned gvith equip- 
ment appear to be going forward rapidly 
in the engineering laboratories of the 
manufacturers themselves and call for 
no special attention from the Commii- 
tee. 





Oil Companies Protest 
Division of Radio Facilities 
[Continued from Page 1.J 


Only the con- 
in the 


“low” frequency channe!s. 
tinental channels are involved 
litigation. 

Three of the stations which 
proposes to operate are new ones, the 
brief declares. The remaining 11 have 
been in operation “for a long period of 
time by the individual petroleum com 
panies which established them.” 

The “conclusion” of the brief follows 

full text: a 
It is respectfully submitted that the 
Federal Radio. Commission was fully 
justified in awarding certain frequencies 
to the Western Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany because: 

(a) It proposes not only to serve the 
companies whose stations it has taken 
over, but the entire public. The Western 
tadio Telegraph Company is organized 
as a public utility and will operate as 
such, 

(b) The stations which have been 
taken over are not new stations. Nearly 
all of them were established prior to the 
passage of the radio act of 1927. An 
established service is being assumed, 
with trained personnel, well equipped sta- 
tions, an actual traffic, and a going busi- 
ness. 

(c) The communication service which 
has and will be carried on is essential 
to the economic welfare of the territory 
served. 

(d) This communication service cannot 
adequately be supplied by wire. 

(e) Prior consideration should _ be 
given to services where other types ot 
communication are not available or prac- 
ticable. 

(f) The Commission has been able to 
provide for the rendering of this much 
needed service by assigning only two 
high frequency channels, in addition to 
the three Canadian frequecies and the 


Western 


in 


four low frequencies in use elsewhere 
(zg) A well-considered plan was pre 
sented to the Commission. This plan 


was fully justified from an engineering 
iand economic standpoint, 


term | 


suggests that, 


Highway Travel Only 612 German Immigrants |New York Center 
May Enter America In June (f Entertainment 


Aided Threugh 


Route Numbers °°" 





Work of: Erecting Markers 
On 97,000 Miles in Na- 
tional System Said to Be 


Near Completion 
2 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


portant north and south routes, num- 
bered 1, 11, 21, 31, ete., up to and in- 
cluding 101, form the backbone of the 
system. The system includes not only 
these important through routes but also 
many crossovers that connect main 
routes.. The highways of the system 
reach practically all of the large cities 
and serve every section of the country. 
The crossover or branch lines are indi- 
cated by three digits, such as 290, 141, 
26. 

All east and west highways, as well 
as their branches, have even numbers; 
all those running north and south with 
their branch lines have odd numbers. 





The signs bearing the numbers are of 
standard size, and are in the shape of-n 
shield. They have a white background 
on which appear, in black, the name of 
the State, the initials “U. S.” and the 
route number. Generally, the markers 
are erected one mile apart. : 


Suggestions Harmonized 

Work on the designation of a system 
of United States highwavs started in 
February, 1925, when, on the recommen- 
dation of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the Secretary of 
Agriculture appointed the joint board on 
interstate highways, consisting of State 
and Federal officials, to undertake the 
designation. 

Suggested systems, submitted by the 
States, were harmonized by the board 
and final selection and report was made 
in November, 1926. The report was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The United States system of highways 
was then mapped accordingly. The orig- 
inal system included 80,000 miles of 
highways. From time to time additional 
mileage has been added until today there 
are approximately 97,000 miles of the 
most important highways of the country 
in the United St#tes system of highways. 





State Regulation 
scsi 


Public Utilities 


Connecticut 





Danbury Power & Transportation Co. has 
applied to the public utilities commission 
for permission to discontinue street rail- 


} Way service in a section of Bridgeport and 
substitute bu® service, and to transfer the 
bus certificate to the White Line Bus Corp. 
| The latter also has applied for an extension 
}of service. 
Illinois 
Central Illinois Public 
applied “to the Illinois 
sion for authority to purchase 
| Electric Co. for $9,000. 
Indiana 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. has ap- 
plied to the public service commission for 
{authority to issue and sell $8,000,000 of 
5 per cent bonds at 94 per .cent of par 
value, $2,500,000 of 6 per cent preferred 
stock at 93 and 160,000 shares of no par 
common stock to yield $2,422,075 The 
application states that approximately 


Service has 


commis 
Dowell 


Co. 
commerce 
the 


$9,00,000 will be used for construction work | 


at the 
station, 
of nearly 
line to circle 
stations, 

Egyptian Transportation System, Inc., of 
Marion, Ill., has been authorized to operate 
for interstate between 
Evansville and the Illinois-Indiana line 
near Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

Ft. Wayne-Parkersburg 
Columbus, Ohio, has been to 
operate for interstate be- 
tween the Indiana-Ohio line and Ft. Wayne, 
serving no other points in Indiana. 


Harding 
way, and 
for a 
and 


company's 
now under 
$4,000,000 
the city 


Street power 
the balance 
transmission 
for three sub- 


buses business 


Transit Co, of 
authorized 


buses husiness 


Kansas 
| A railroad company cannot prevent 
operation of a bus line because it will be 


in competition with the railroad, according 
to a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas, sustaining an order of the pub 
lic service sion which granted a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
the Bluebird Transportation Co. to operate 


commis 


hetween Wichita and Kansas City, Kans. 
The Santa Fe Railroad had applied for an 
injunction, which was denied. 

Western Light & Power Corp. has ap 
plied to the public service commission for 
authority to issue 10,000 shares of no par 
common stock and $462,800 of 6 per cent 
honds; Western Natural Gas Co., $103,900 
of 6 per cent bonds; and Western Gas & 
Pipe Line Co., $43,000 of 6 per cent bonds. 


The applications state that the proceeds 
will be used to purchase other properties 
and for making improvements. A bid has 


heen made to purchase the municipal elec- 
tric plant in Kansas City, Kans. 
Missouri 


thorized to substitute buses 


The power of the public service com 
mission to make valuations of utilities is 
a continuous power, according to a recent | 
decision of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 

istaining an order of the commission 
which made a new valuation and fixed new 
rates for the St. Joseph Water Co. The 
city had appealed from the order, which 
vas issued in 1925, because rates had been 
adjusted following a valuation in 1923, 


Montana 
Kevin and Pondera 
tion, both incorporated in Ohio and having 


( orporation Corporas 


identical offi€ers, have filed notice of in 
tention to enter Montana as oil and nat- 
ural gas development companies. Each fs 
capitalized at $250,000, 
Nebraska 
Union Pacific and C., St. P.. M. & O. 


railroads have been authorized by the rail- 
way commission to substitute gas-electric 
motor trains for steam trains between 
certain points. 

Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
been authorized to cancel rates for 
tain grounded service at 19 exchanges. 

Southern Nebraska Power Co. of Supe- 
rior, has applied for permission to con- 
struct and operate transmission line be- 
tween Nelson and Deshler. 

Nebraska Public Service Co. of 
City, lowa, has applied for authority 
issue stock in the amount of $121,700, 

Western Public Service Co. of Scotts- 
bluff, has applied f permission to con- 
struct and operate a rural transmission 
line near Lexington. 


has 


cer- 


a 


Sioux 
to 


or 


Jersey 
& Light Co. has been 
of public utility 
$7,100,000 of 4%2 
bonds, due in 1980, to be sold 
than 8&8 per cent of par value. 
Associated Gas & Electric Co., holding all 
of the common of the New Jersey 
company, agreed to cancel obligat 
amounting to $2,000,000 due it the 
tioner cash provided 
this amount be transferred on the books 
of the New Jersey Power & Light (o. to 
ts no par value common stock without the 
ssuance of any additional certificates of 
jstock, and the petitioner agreed to transfer 


New 
Power 
the board 
to issue 


New Jersey 
authorized by 
commissioners 
per cent 
at not less 


stock 
1ans 
peti- 
that 


for advances, 








Remaining for Great 


Ireland, However 





Only 612 German immigrants may en- 
ter the United States during June, ac- 
cording to the monthly statement of im- 
migration visas made public by the De- 
| partment of State June 17. Great Brit- 
{ain and northern Ireland on the other 
hand have 6,112 visas remaining to be is- 


Statement showing status of immigrati 
1980, total quota, 1929-30, A; number of q 
1929, preference, B; nonpreference, C; bal 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Andorra ‘ 

Arabian peninsula 

Armenia 

Australia . Bean wee 
Austria . eee . Ry 
Belgium 

Bhutan 

Bulgaria 

Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 
China ‘ 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of* S05. 5% 
Denmark ; ; ‘ : 1 
Egypt 

Estonia* 

Ethiopia 

Finland* 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain and Nort 
Greece 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 
Iraq 
Trish 
Italy 
Japan 
Latvia 
Liberia 

Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 

Luxemburg . 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Muscat 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New Zealand* 
Norway 

New Guinea 
Palestine 

Persia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Ruanda and Urundi . 
Rumania 

Russia, European and 
Samoa 

San Marino 

Siam 

South Africa, Union of 
South West Africa 
Spain 

Sweden 





hern Treland 


Free State 


¢ 


Asiatic 


Switzerland SONRLS DERE Oe eee 


Syria and The Lebanon 
Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) a ae 
Togoland (French) ...0+.50+e0% 
| Turkey cata eae 
| Yap : ane . 
TOI on vksceceess 


Total 


* Telegraphic communications have heen 
ficers reporting the exhaustion of these q 


nent of State Discloses Large Number of Visas 


od ‘14 


BTA 








Britain and Northern | 
sued during June. The following coun- 
tries have exhausted their quotas: Ar- 
menia, Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Greece, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania and Sweden. | 
The statement by the Department fol- | 
lows in full text: 


| 


on quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
uota immigrant visas granted since June 30, 
ance on date indicated. D: 
A B ( 

100 
100 
100 
100 9 30 
100 1 S4 
100 Ww 
115 a 


D 
100 4-30-30 | 
v7 1 2 5-15-30 |} 
100 5-81-30 
61 4-30-30 | 
3-31-30 
6s > 


5-31-30 


13 
FOS 82 
100 100 
100 
100 
100 


160 n 


100 
100 





5-15-30 
4-31-30 
6-10-30 
4-30-30 


100 id 
isl 
100 
116 
100 
560 in} 7 
6S6 


200 1 





307 
S08 


1-30-30 
6-10-30 


o4 
260 


7.040 





5-15-30 
6- 6-30) 
4-50 





5-15-80 
5-15-30 


1-30-30 


376 
; 96 
219 


415 
30 


429 


147 
2,024 


148 
670 


4-30-30 
94 4-80-50 
5-30 
5-80 
80 
‘0 


yn 


44 
aan 
v74 


122 





Reem te x 


201 
809 


46,026 9,893 


received from the 


uotas, 


appropriate consular of- 


Note: The above figures represent visas actually reported as issued under each quota. 


Reports on many other visas for which quo 
sulates are received by the quota control 
which allotted The figures given for vis 
therefore, in some cases, especially in the q 
provisional in character and are less than 


ta numbers have been allotted to distant con 
officers only after the end of the month for 
issued at the end of a given month are 
uota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the total obtained at a later date. 


as 


NY 


,; from its accumulated surplus to its retire- 
ment reserve the sum of $500,000. 
{ New York 


The inauguration by the Post Office De- 
partment of motor truck mail service be 
tween Cortland and Cincinnatus twice a 
day has resulted in the dismissal of a eom- 
plaint filed with the public service com- 
mission by residents of Cortland County 
against the Delaware, Lackawanna & West 
ern Railroad, seeking the restoration of 
train service on the Cincinnatus branch. 

Schenectady Railway has been au 
for street cars 

two routes in Schenectady. 

After rendering electric service for some 
years in the towns of Erin and Cayuta, the 
Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Co. found 


Co, 


on 


that it had no franchise in either town and | 


had not obtained the consent of the public 
service commission to operate’ therein 


they Franchises were granted by the town boards 


in February, 1930, and applications for the 
necessary authority of the commission were 
approved May 28, 
The receivers of 
Railways have been 
tinue the operation 


the New Yerk State 
authoribed to discon 
of an express freight 
car between Utica and Little Falls and be- 
tween Utica and Rome. There.are 11 sep 
arate trucking concerns hauling freight be- 





CANADIAN NAT 


cA 
AT 


Far-flung 


iLevies of California 
On Utilities Increase 





Insurance Taxes Also Found to 
Be Larger for Year 





State of California: 

Sacramento, June 17. 

Public utilities and 
panies will pay taxes aggregating $42,- 
389,702 for the fiscal year beginning July ; 
1, according to a statement issued June 
16 by the State board of equalization. 
This amount, it was announced, is an 
increase of $2,566,902, or 6.44 per cent, 


Ce 


tween Little Falls and Utica and four 
tween Utica and Rome, according to 
publie service commission. The Utica Co- 
ordinated Bus Line, a subsidiary of the 
New York State Railways, operates a pack- 
age freight service on schedule between | 
Utica and Little Falls. 


insurance com- 


be- 


the 


IONAL=TO 


NADAS 
FANTIEC 


PROVINCES 


beaches caressed by the 


tides; soft winds crooning through 
lazy sunlit days and star-filled nights. 


able rates 
of a kindr 


Sh 


C 


BOSTON CINCINNATI 
186 Tremont St 49 E. Fourth St 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
429 Main St. 925 Euclid Ave. 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
4 So, Micbigan Ave. 


1523 Washington Bivd. 


Nova Scotia and Prince 
Island abound in snug harbors. In 
New Brunswick you can choose be- 
tween seashore and forest. 


Ample scope for fishing, swimming, 
boating. Golf at many places. De- 
lightful accommodations at reason- 


Luxurious radio-equipped trains. 
Low summer fares. Ask about per- 
sonally conducted tours. Full infor- 
mation from any Canadian National 


Edward 


, and the friendly welcome 
ed people. 


or IX 


_— 


7 


ANADIAN NATIONAL 


DULUTH 
430 W. Superior Se, 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PHIL ADELPHIA 
618 Second Ave. So. 


1422 Chestnut St 
PITTSBURGH 
855 Fifth Ave 

PORTLAND, ME 

Grand Trunk Ry. Sta, 


NEW YORE 
506 Fifth Ave. 


| under 


jof music, entertainment, 


;and 


i be 





{motor parking. 


EVERYWHERE 






Is Commended 





‘Member of Federal Radio 


Commission Says $250,- 
000,000 Project Will Be 
Cultural Boon 





[Continued from Page 2.] 

tation, and to dramatic productions. A 
great symphony hall that would complete 
the picture of the musical arts is also - 
consideration. Twenty - seven 
broadcasting studios, some of which 
would be three stories in height, will be 
built to accommodate the requitements 
¢ education and 
information that would be radiated from 
this center. New office buildings in 
architectural harmony with the rest of 
the development will be built to house 
the various industries and services as- 
sociated with the development of the 
electrical communication and entertain- 
ment arts. 

The city within the city which the new 
architectural development entails, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Todd, will radically alter 
the sky-line in midtown New York, es- 
tablish new standards of city planning 
provide an enduring architectural 
monument that will vie with the world’s 
greatest metropolitan projects. 

Fronts Fifth Avenue 

Fronting Fifth Avenue and forming 
the central structure on that side of the 
development will be an oval building of 
moderate height and great beauty of 
design. On the first floor will be located 
many fine shops. The second floor will 
be occupied by a large banking institu- 
tion, and on the roof a restaurant will 
built, with an outdoor promenade 
running around the entire building. This 
oval building will extend to a magnifi- 
cent garden plaza that will cut through 
the development and will run _ parallel 


|with Fifth Avenue, from 48th to 5lst 


streets. No efforts will be spared to 
make the plaza, the width of which will 
be almost as great as the length of the 
average city block, the most impressive 
boulevard of its kind in the world. Foun- 
tains, statuary and beautiful garden 
plots will intersperse the whole extent 
of the plaza. 

Over the entire development will tower 
a great 60-story office building in which 
27 broadcasting studios will be located, 
extending from the west side of the 
plaza through to Sixth Avenue. From 
this central office building a grand cor- 
ridor, about three stories in height, will 
run to the other office from Fifth to 
Sixth Avenue, 

The streets surrounding the new de- 
velopment will be widened, it is an- 
nounced bv Mr. Todd, to give tHe new 


| structures fronting them more light and 


air, to provide better curb facilities for 
shops and buildings and to add to the 
beauty of the whole architectural unit. 

Transportation arteries from every 
direction will lead to and from this new 


‘radio city, but the traffe problem will 


be reduced to a minimum by huge under- 
ground bus terminals and by _ subter- 
ranean parking arrangements that will 
take care of many thousands of cars and 
form underground boulevards for auto- 
mobile traffic. In addition, plans are 
now being drawn for a great parking 
tower to give additional facilities for 
All deliveries within the 
radio metropolis will be effected from 
underground. 


over the corresponding taxes for 1929, 


when the increase was 3.26 per cent 
greater than for 1928, 
Public utilities are taxed at various 


percentages of their gross receipts, while 
insurance companies are assessed on a 
gross premium basis, the rates in each 


jease being fixed by the legislature, it 


was stated. 
The largest increase in this year’s 


taxes was shown by telephone and tele- 
graph companies, which will be required 
to pay the State $4,857,689 for the cur- 
rent year, the statement said, this being 
an increase of 10.48 per cent over 1929. 
Gas and electric companies will pay $14,- 
274,866, an increase of 8.63 per cent. 
Insurance companies will pay $7,028,555, 
an increase of 7.86 per cent. The total 
taxes of steam railroads will be $12,- 
38,368 and of electric and street rail- 
ways $3,026,889. 





IN CANADA 


“The white line of the run- 
ning surf goes booming down 
the beach.” 


MASEFIELD 





















Largest Railway System in America 
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Federal Finance 


Wabash Charges 


New Trunk Line 


Supplementary Intervening 
Petition Is Filed With I. 
C. C. in Matter of Stock of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 


O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen and 
their associates were charged with at- 
tempting to “forestall the formation of 
an additional competitive railway system 
jn trunk line territory and depriving the 
public of the benefit of the competition 
which such additional system would 
efford,” in a petition filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission June 16 by 
the Wabash Railway. 

The petition was termed | a “supple- 
mental intervening petition” in Docket 
No. 21012. and sub. nos. 1 and one 
ing with the anti-trust law complaint o 
the Commission against the Nickel Plate, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and New York Cen- 
tral railroads for acquisition of stock 
control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

The Commission found that the three 
irunk lines had violated the Clayton Act 
by acquiring the Wheeling stock and or- 
dered them to divest themselves of their 
respective holdings. The Baltimore & Ohio 
and New York Central sold their Wheel- 
ing stock to the Alleghany Corporation, 
a Van Sweringen “holding company, 
and it was later turned over to a trus- 
tee, together with the Nickel Plate’s 
holdings, and the latter road purchased 
certificates of deposit for the stock with 
the approval of the Commission. The 
trustee was to hold the stock in question 
until final allocation by the Commission 
of the Wheeling to some system. The 
case, therefore. is not vet concluded. and 
the Wabash now seeks authority to In-| 
tervene. . 

Substance of Contention 

Since the Wabash once before peti- 
tioned for leave to intervene in the pro- 
ceedings, but was denied permission by 
the Commission without predudice to re- 
new its proposal at a later date, the 
present petition takes the form of a, 
supplemental intervening petition. . 

“Wabash Railyway Company,” said the 
petition, “respectfully reiterates the al-| 
legation of its original petition hereto 
with respect to the purchase of capital 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way by the Baltimore & Ohio, New York 
Central, and New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Nickel Plate), and certain’ In- 
dividuals, including Messrs. O. P. Van 
Sweringen and M. J. Van Sweringen, and 
further alleges that all the proceedings 
hereinbefore recited, including the trans- 
fer of certain shares of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie stock to the Alleghany Cor- 
poration, the subsequent transfer of said 
stock or certificates of deposit represent- 
ing said stock to the Nickel Plate, were 
further steps taken for the purpose of 
forestalling the formation of an addi- 
tional competitive railway system or Sys- 
tems in trunk line territory and de- 
priving the public of the benefit of 
the competition which such _additional 
system would afford, all in violation of 
and contrary to the intent and purpose 
of the acts of Congress, commonly known 
as the Clayton Act and the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, and also contrary to the 
intent and purpose of the Transportation 
act of 1920, which expressly enjoins and 
requires that in the division of railways 
into a limited number of systems, com- 
petition shall be preserved as fully as 
possible and whenever practicable the 
existing routes and channels of trade 
and commerce shall be maintained.” | 


Would Prevent Stock Sale 

The Wabash urged the Commission to 
make a further order in the proceedings 
requiring the Nickel Plate to hold until 
further order of the Commission the 
stock or the certificates representing the | 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
to suffer no sale or disposition of the 
stock in question except to a purchaser 
or purchasers approved by the Com- 
mission. 

The Wabash petition to intervene in 
the anti-trust proceedings involving the 
Nickel Plate control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, is the same it announced | 
would be filed when it withdrew its for- 
mal application to the Commission for 
authority to purchase control of the 
Wheeling, in order to effect the “dis- 
lodgement of Nickel Plate control of the 
Wheeling.” 

The action 
the statement 


result of 
Plaie con-| 


taken as 
the Nickel 


Was a 


of 


, distinct loss to the member banks. 


\ tually | 
;goods or commodities and those arising 


tained in its petition for leave to inter-| 


vene in the Wabash application, to the 
effect that the Wheeling stock now 
trusteed would never be “accessible” to 
the Wabash. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 
serve Rank of New 
to the Secretary of 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign gurrency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im 
ported into the United States. we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below. 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga)®. 
Bulgaria (lev) re 
Czechosiovakia (krone) ... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) he 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) = 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) . 

Japan (yen) . 
Singapore (dollar) .. 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) . 
Bar silver .. 


17..-The Federal 
York today 
the 


Re- 
certified 
Treasury the 


14.0907 
13.9498 


11.1960 
12.0721 
88.0437 
96.6400 
84.1250 


| Amendment of Banking Statutes 
Effort to Prevent | Is Provided in Senate Measure ()i| Is Su 
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Senator Glass Says Bill Is Tentative for Use in Inquiry 


Into N 


serve 


ational and Federal Re- 


System 
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ance in the courts; but it has been sub- 
mitted to very able legal authority and 
approved. 

“Section 4 intended to authorize 
state-wide branch banking by national 
banks, but restricts the privilege to those 
States which authorizes State banks to 
engage in branch banking within the 
State. Very likely this restriction will 
be removed so as to permit national 
banks to engage in state-wide branch 
banking regardless of the requirement 
of States. This is a matter which has 
been vigorously litigated; but the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States appear to authorize such 
privilege to national banks as agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

Section 5 is intended to liberalize the 
provisions with respect to interest rates 
to be charged by national banks. It per- 
mits such banks to charge interest either 
(1) at the rate allowed by existing law, 
namely, the rate allowed by the law of 
the State where the bank is located, or 
(2) at a rate 2 per cent above the Fed- 
eral reserve bank discount rate in the 
Federal reserve district where the bank 
is located, whichever is the greater. If 
no rate is fixed by the law of the juris- 
diction where any such bank is located, 
then it may charge a rete not in excess 
of per cent, or 2 per ¢ent above the 
Federal reserve bank discount rate, 
whichever is the greater. 


1s 


Rediscounting Precluded 
Except at Distinct Loss 


The reason for this change is that in 
periods of actual distress, when credits 
and currency are in eager demand, redis- 
counting is actually precluded for all the 
member banks of 35 States, except at a 
For 
example, 35 States limit by law the rate 
of discount to 6 per cent or less. When 
the exigencies of the case demand an in- 
crease in the Federalereserve bank rate 
to 6 per cent, and sometimes 7 per cent, 
the member banks of these 35 States are 
unable to rediscount their eligible paper 
at the Federal reserve banks except at a 
loss. This proposed amendment would 
give the member banks a margin of at 
least 1 per cent at all times. This is 
rather opposed to the long-time theory 
of the Bank of England to the effect that 
the rediscount rate should always be a 
shade above the market rate; but Eng- 
land does not have to contend with the 
dual system of banking which affiicts this 
country. 

In this connection it may be said that 
it clearly, if not avowedly, was never 
the intention of Congress that the redis- 
count rate of Federal reserve banks 
should be uniform throughout the coun- 
try, since credit demands and conditions 
in various States and sections are by 
no means in accord, The  rediscount 
rates, it is urgently contended by the 


\best economists as well as experienced 


practical bankers, should be somewhat 
governed in the several regions by the 
varying conditions and by the rate of 
discount permitted to be charged by 
member banks; but the administrative 
authorities of the Federal reserve 
tem have persistently ignored this im- 
portant consideration which Congress 
clearly had in mind when the law was 
enacted. 


Amount of Loans Restricted 
To Ten Per Cent 
Section 6 restricts the amount of loans 


sys- 


|by a national banking association to 


brokers, members of stock exchanges, 


finance companies, securities companies, 


investment trusts or similar institutions, 
and to the affiliates of such association, 
to 10 per cent of the paid-in and unim- 
paired capital stock of the association 
and 10 per cent of its unimpaired surplus 
fund. Under existing law, loans upon 
certain types of obligations (including 
those drawn in good faith against ac- 
existing values and secured by 


out of the discount of commercial paper 


j actually owned by the person negotiating 


the same) are not subject to any limita- 
tion based upon the capital and surplus 
of the association. Under the proposed 
amendment, these provisions would no 
longer apply to loans made to the persons 
and corporations above enumerated, In 
the case of affiliates which include 
moneyed corporations and others owned 
or controlled by the association or by the 
shareholders of the association who own 
or control a majority of its capital stock, 
section 6 imposes a further limitation, 
namely, that the total obligations of the 
affiliates to the association shall not ex- 
ceed the 10 per cent limitations men- 
tioned, or the amount of their paid-in 
and unimpaired capital stock, whichever 
may be the smaller. 

Section 7 requires affiliates of national 
banking. associations to make and fur- 
nish to the Comptroller of the Currency 
reports of condition at the same time 
similar reports are submitted by the as- 
sociations, in order that a more complete 
knowledge of the affairs and operations 
of the associations may be obtained, A 
penalty is provided for failure to make 
and transmit the reports. 

Section 8 proposes a different distribu- 
tion of the earnings of the Federal re- 
serve system to member banks. Exist- 
ing law limits member banks to a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on their stock in a 


Federal reserve bank and authorizes the! 


accumulation of a surplus of 100 per cent 


by the Federal reserve bank and there- | 


after an addition to the surplus of 10 
per cent per annum. The alteration pro- 
posed provides that, after the payment 
of 6 per cent dividend to the member 
banks, 25 per cent of the net 


of the Federal reserve bank shall be paid 


into the Federal Treasury as a franchise | 


tax and 25 per cent varied to the surplus 
fund of the Federal reserve bank until 


{such surplus fund shall equal 100 per 


| earnings 


cent of the subscribed capital, after 
which such remainder of the particular 
26 per cent shall go into the Federal 
Treasury as an additional franchise tax. 
The remaining 50 per cent of the net 
of the Federal reserve bank 
shall be distributed pro rata to the mem- 
ber banks under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Section 9 requires condition reports to 
be made and furnished by affiliates of 
State banks admitted to membership in 
the Federal reserve system. 
ports correspond to the condition reports 
required under section 7 of affiliates of 
national banking associations and the 
purpose of the reports is the same. 

Section 10 simply eliminates the Sec- 


earnings | 


These re- | 


retary of the Treasury as a member ex 
officio of the Federal Reserve Board. As 
a matter of fact the Secretary of the 
Treasury has so many other important 
duties, frequently of a complex nature, 
as to preclude his active participation in 
the proceedings of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Moreover, it has become evident 
that the Treasury Department, without 
any essential reason whatsoever, is ex- 
ercising a disproportionate, if not domi- 
nant, influence on the policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. This was never in- 
tended to be the case, and the fact should 
not persist. 

Section 11 undertakes to prevent mem- 
ber banks from borrowing on their direct 
notes at reserve banks while they are 
lending funds to brokers for speculative 
purposes. Banks may continue to borrow 
on their straight commercial paper and 
relend to brokers; but this evasion of 
the spirit of the Federal reserve act 
cannot be averted except by a repeal of 
that provision of the Federal reserve act 
which permits borrowing on the direct 
note of the member banks. This may 
later be proposed if the frightful abuses 
which have hitherto occurred shall per- 
sist. i 

Section 12 seeks to give savings de- 
posits a prior lien on a part of the assets 
of national banks and these banks are 
required to hold savings bank securities 
up to an amount equal to the amount 
of such savings. 

A bill (S. 4723) introduced June 17 
hy Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
proposes changes in statutes dealing 
with national and Federal reserve bank- 
ing, and affecting brokers’ loans, chain 
and branch banking, and other banking 
activities. i 

Senator Glass’ bill follows in full text: | 

To provide for the safer operation and 
more effective use of the assets of na- 
tional banking associations to regulate 
interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative oper- 
ations, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., that the short title 
of this act shall be the “Banking Act of 
1930.’ F 


Incidental Powers 
Exercised by Board 


Sec. Paragraph scventh of section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Seventh. To exercise by its board of 
directors or duly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such incidental 
powers shall be necessary to carry 
on the business of banking; by discount- 
ing and negotiating promissory notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, and other evi- 
dences of debt; by receiving deposits; 
by buying and selling exchange coin and 
bullion; by loaning money on _ personal 
security; by obtaining, issuing, and cir- 
culating notes according to the pro-! 
visions of this title; and generally by! 
engaging in all forms of banking busi-| 
|ness and undertaking all types of trans- | 
actions that may, by the laws of the! 
State in which such bank is situated, be| 
| permitted to commercial banks organized | 
jand incorporated under the laws of such 
|State, except in so far as by this sec-| 
tion or by other provisions of the na- 
| tional bank act, the Federal reserve act, 
jor other statutory enactments of the | 
| United States expressly: forbidden or 
| restricted: provided, that the business | 
of buying and selling investment secur- 
ities shall hereafter be limited to buying | 
and selling without recourse, and solely 
upon order, and for account of customers, 
and in no case for its own account, ex- | 
cept as specified in section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, as amended, invest- 
ment securities, under such definition of 
the term ‘investment securities’ as may 
by regulation be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the total 
amount of such investment securities | 
of any one obligor or maker held by such 
|association shall at no time exceed 
per centum of the amount of the capital 
|stock of such association actually paid 
m and unimpaired and 25 per centum of 
}its unimpaired surplus fund, but this 
|limitation as to total amount shall not! 
apply to obligations of the United States, 
|or general obligations of any State or of 
any political subdivision thereof, or ob-! 


” 


as 


25 


j its 


ligations issued under authority of the! 
Federal farm loan act: provided further, ! 


that in carrying on the business com- 
monly known as the safe deposit busi- 
;ness no such association shall invest in 
|the capital stock of a corporation or- 
| ganized under the law of any State to 
conduct a safe deposit business in an 
amount in excess of 15 per centum of 
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Aviation 


Bill to Conserve Savings Forecast by Merging Rate Differential 


pported 
By Navy Officers 


Measure Would Empower 
Secretary to Contract for 


Elk Hills Lands Now Pri- 


vately Owned 


The House Committee on Naval Aft- 
fairs on dune 17 was asked to act fa- 
vorably on a bill (H. R. 7934), to give 
the Secretary of the Navy, with the ap- 
proval of the President, the right 
contract for the conservation and care 
of the naval petroleum and oil-shale re- 
serves. Four witnesses appeared before 
the Committee advocating a favorable 
report on the bill, while no one testified 
against it. | 

Adm. Charles F. Hughes, chief of! 
naval operations, stated that he though: 
the legislation should be passed at once. ! 
He said that he was appearing as the 
representative of the Secretary of the 
Navy, who desired such legislation, as 
it would benefit the country as a whole, 
he said. The bill would give to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, he explained, the 
right to contract for certain lands in 
naval petroleum’ reserve No. 1, at 
Elk Hills, Calif., which are now owned 
by the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, 

This oil land is in the center of the 
reserve owned by the Navy, the admiral 
pointed out, and it would be much more 
beneficial to the Navy to have all of 
reserve together. Under the bili, 
the Secretary would also have the right 


io} 


|to contract for land in this reserve No. 


1 in exchange for land now owned by 
the Navy in that reserve, and to con- 
tract for land in the same reserve by 
raying for it with oil royalty obtained 
from reserve No. Admiral Hughes 
said. 

Foreign Embargo Called Needed 

The main thing desired, Admirai 
Hughes said, was to keep all of the 
Government oil under ground as long as 
possible. 

The chief coordinator of the United 
States and director of the naval petro- 
leum reserves, Rear Adm. H. H. Rous- 
seau, explained to the Committee why 
it was more feasible to pay for any 
land contracted for ih reserve No. 1,| 
with the oil royalty from reserve No. 2, 
since the price that would be required | 
to purchase this land would probably be 
so large that it could never be secured. | 

Another power that would be enacted 
under this legislation would be to pro- 
hibit citizens of a country, the laws of 
which do not allow any of the land held 
by its citizens or corporations to lease 
land to citizens of corporations of this 
country, from acquiring any interest in | 
lands in the naval-oil reserves. Ques- | 
tioned as to whether this affected the | 
Shell Oil Company, Admiral Rousseau 
told the Committee that the Shell Com- 
pany was controlled by that company in | 
Holland, but that Holland did not have | 
any such law. He added that this phase 
of the bill would be entirely recipro- | 
catory, since Japan, France, Italy, Persia, | 
and several other countries had such 
aws. 

Admiral Rousseau said that while some 
of this legislation did not appear neces- 
sary at the present time, he thought it 
best to have “as many cards as possible | 
to be able to play against the Standard | 
Oil Company of California..” | 

Another feature of the proposed bill, 
Admiral Rousseau explained, would be to | 
permit the Secretary of the Navy to 
contract with other parties for the erec- 
tion of a well on the border line between | 
the site owned by the Navy and that of | 
another party. This would save the| 
erection of two wells, and all business 
would be done on a 50-50 basis, he said. 

The director of the Geological Survey, | 
Dr. George Otis Smith, said that he was | 
in favor of the bill and that in his capac- 
ity of advisor to the Secretary of the 
Navy he urged the passage of this legis- 
lation, 

Rear Adm. Hilary Jones told the 
Committee that he con¢urred with the 
purposes of the bill and urged its pas- 
sage since he said there was no telling| 
when the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia would begin drilling on its site 
in reserve No, 1. 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., offered two amendments 
which were adopted by the Committee. 
Both of these provided for insertion of 
protecting clauses. Chairman Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Tll., announced that 
the Committee would take action on the 
bill June 19. 


ee et 


him as the result of bona fide purchase, 


» 
9 


e | 


cift, or inheritance, and no shareholder}. 


who shall become such through nominal 
transfer, or ownership on behalf of an- | 


the capital stock of such association ac-| other, shall cast such vote. 


tually paid in and unimpaired and 
;per centum of its unimpaired surplus.’ 
| See. Section 5144 of the Revised 
Statutes is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5144. In all elections of di- 
rectors and in deciding all questions at 
meetings of 
| holder shall 
ica 
Al 
| 


| 


9 
o. 


he entitled to one vote on 
ch share of stock actually owned by 


Miles tactually flown in United States 
air mail service in the first third of the 
vear 1930 increased 1,385,377 over miles 
in the first four months of 1929, accord- 
ing to figures of the latest statistical re- 
port just issued by the Post Office De- 
partment. Total miles flown in the first 
third of 1930 were 4,760,156, as com- 
pared to 3,376,779 miles in the same pe- 
riod of the preceeding year, figures 
| showed. , 

An increase of 4,554,807 miles was 
shown over total mileage flown in the 
first four months after establishment of 





15 | 


| 


j air mail service, in February, 1926, when | 


| the distance covered was only 205,349 


miles, it was pointed out. 

Total weight of mails dispatched in the 
first four months of 1930 was 420,696 
| pounds more than the amount dispatched 
}over the corresponding period of 1929, 
| the figures revealed. In the first third of 
1930, 2,376,740 pounds were dispatched, 
while during the first four months of the 
preceeding ‘year, poundage amounted to 
1,956,054. 


During the first four months | 


“No corporation, association, or part- 
nership, and no individual who shall be | 
en officer, employe or director of any | 
corporation, association, or partnership | 
which is the owner of stock in any such | 
bank, shall cast a ballot in such elections | 


shareholders, each share-|Cr meetings either on shares of stock 
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Air Mail Mileage aoe Increase 
For First Four Months of- 1930 


Total of 4,760,150 Miles Is 1,383,377 Greater Than in 
Like Period of 1929; Amount Paid to 


Contractors Also Is Larger 


after inauguration of air mail service, 
2,274 pounds were carried, according to 
Department records, 

In amounts paid to contractors, an 
increase of $757,243 over the first third 
of 1929 was noted, with $4,628,796 paid 
out in the first third of 1930, as com- 


pared to $3,871,553 paid in the corre-! 


sponding period of 1929. In the first 
third after establishment, contractors re- 
ceived but $47,879. 

The Chicago-San Francisco route, 
which, with 1,932 miles, ‘is the longest 
of the 25 United States routes, led in 
miles flown, total weight of mails dis- 
patched, and in amounts paid to con- 
tractors for the first four months of 
1930, the figures revealed. On this 
route, 890,183 miles were flown, 599,368 
pounds of mail were carried, and $1,205,- 
194 was paid to contractors. 

Totals for this individual route for the 
first third of the present year were 
greater than for all routes for the first 
four months after establishment of air 
mail service, it was shown, 


| said, 


Of Whee 


ling and P. & W. Va. For Lake Car 


Officials of Taplin Road Testify at I. C. C. Hearing That 
Thousands of Dollars Can Be Saved Annually 
By Consolidation 


Savings of thousands of dollars an- 
nually in salaries and other expenses can 
be effected by a union of the Pittsburgh 


& West Virginia and Whecling & Lake! 


Erie railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was advised on June 17 by 
a number of P. & W. Va. officials during 
the progress of hearings on the applica- 
tion of the. Taplin road for authority to 
purchase the Wheeling. 


Charles O. Danbach, general superin- | 


tendent of the P. & W. Va., testified that 
$49,240 in salaries alone could be saved 
each year in his department by the elim- 


ination of present duplication of offices | 


made necessary by the separate opera- 
tion of the two roads. 

He said that the offices now maintained 
on the Wheeling which could be abolished 
by union of the roads, together with the 
salaries entailed, are superintendent of 
car service and one clerk, $8,500; chief 
special agent and one man, $6,600; road 
foreman of engines, $1.920; superintend- 
ent and office force, $15,000; chief dis- 
patcher and four dispatchers, $15,420; 
and one telegraph operator, $1,800. 


Savings Effected 
By Less Mileage 


A saving of $124,628 could be effected 
by the short mileage between Pittsburgh 
Junction and Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
which would be opened up through uni- 
fication of the roads, Mr. Danbach said, 
while $38,435 per vear could be saved by | 
the elimination of delays to power at 
Rook, Pa., and Brewster, Ohio, now 
caused by through runs. The total sav- 
ings which could be effected in his de- 
partment would be about $212,303, he 
said, : 

In the traffic department a saving 
could be effected of $50,000 per year in| 
salaries alone, according to V. A. Wool®y, 
general traffic manager of the P. & W.} 
Va. He introduced an exhibit showing | 
the outside traffic agencies of both the 
P. & W. Va. and the Wheeling, and the 
cost of maintaining such agencies. 

For the P. & W. VA. that cost was 
placed at $72,431, and for the Wheeling 
$266,136, most of the latter to be elimi- 
nated by joint operation as planned. 


Cooperation Disrupted 
By Acquisition of Control 


Mr. Wooley declared that up until the 
time when the W. & L. E. was acquired | 
jointly by the New York Central, Nickel 
Plate and Baltimore & Ohio there had 
been cordial relations and complete co- 
operation between that road and the P. 
& W. Va. Both roads, he said, are natu- 
ral extensions of each other, and the| 
interests of both lie in securing through 
traffic from the other. | 

This cooperation, however, he declared, | 
was disrupted when the trunk lines ac- | 
quired control. The union of the two 
roads, he continued, would open up a| 
Oa : 


Revised Tariff Rates | 
Are Put Into Effect: 


Act to Apply to All Imports En. | 
tered 


After Midnight June 17 | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
errors or mistakes in phraseology. The 
measure was laid on President Hoover’s | 
desk at 10:35 a. m., to await his sig- 
nature. 

Present at the signing, in addition to 
those already named, was Francis X. A. 
Eble, United States Commissioner of | 
Customs. 

Cost Inquiries Proposed 

Senator Borah presented his resolution 
for a production-cost investigation on} 
designated articles soon after news of 
the signing had reached the Capitol. 

Under terms of the new tariff law, | 
investigations by the Tariff Commission 
may be ordered by the President, by a 
resolution of either or both Houses of! 
Congress, or on petition of interested | 
parties at the discretion of the Com-| 
mission. 

Senator Borah asked immediate 
sideration of his resolution, Senator Me- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant ma- 
jority leader, asked that it go over in 
the absencé of Senator Smoot, Finance 
Committee chairman. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut said that he desired to add wire 
fencing to the commodities listed. 
The resolution follows in full text: 
Resolved, that the Tariff Commission 
is hereby directed to investigate the dif- 
ferences in the cost of production be- 
tween the domestic article and foreign 
article and to report upon the earliest 
date practicable upon the following arti- 
cles: Shoes, both men’s and women’s 
shoes; furniture; cement, hose; shoveis; 
spades; scoops; forks; rakes; seythes; 
sickles; grass hooks; corn knives; and 
drainage tools. 

This request is made under and by 
virtue of section 336, and the follow- 
ing section of the new tariff act, passed 
and approved on June 17, 19306. 

Several technical errors have been 
found in the tariff bill which may have to 


con- 


| be corrected, according to Representative 


Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., ma- 
jority leader of the House, One of these 
omission of certain differential lan- 


is 


guage in the sugar schedule, and there | 


are several other matters, he said. 


Three Selected for Board 
To Review Sale of Ships 


President Hoover on June 17 announced 
his selection of three additional members 
of a committee to review the questions 
involved in the proposed sale of the Black 
Diamond and Cosmopolitan lines by the 
Shipping Board and to advise upon them 
as well as on the broader policies in mer- 
chant marine organization. 

The three new members are Ira Camp- 
bell, of New York, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association, and 
former admiralty counsel for the Ship- 
ping Board; Clarence M. Woolly, of New 
York, chairman of the board of the 
American Radiator Company; amd Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, of Chicago, the first 
Chairman of the Shipping Board. 

H. G. Dalton, of Cleveland, Ohio, had 
previously been made a member of the 
President’s committee. Two more mem- 
bers of the committee are yet to be se- 
lected, the President stated orally. One 
of the posts has been offered by Presi- 
dent Hoover to Charles Piez, of Chicago, 
but word still is being awaited as to 
whether he will accept, the President 


| “5. The 


new through route from Toledo, Ohio, to 


Connellsville, Pa., 642 miles in length, | 


which, in cooperation with the Western 
;Maryland from Connellsville to Balti- 
more, would form a competitive route for 
| traffic from the Lakes to the seaboard in 
|competition with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, Nickel Plate, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The Pittsburgh Investment Co., rep- 
resented by Johnston B. Campbell, for- 
mer Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
made a request looking toward the for- 
mation of the proposed Wabash-Sea- 
board system. The company is a mi- 
nority stockholder of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia. The request follows in 
full text: 

“The Pittsburgh Investment Company 
would like to have the applicant put in 
the record the following information: 

“1. The price paid by the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia for Wheeling & Lake 
Erie stock held by it, number of shares 
of each class and average price per 
share for each class. 

“2. How much does the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia propose to pay Mr. Taplin 
and his associates for their 34 per cent 
or thereabouts of the Wheeling stock 
held by them. 

“3. On what basis is it proposed that, 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia offer its 
stock to obtain funds with which to ac- 
quire the 88 per cent remaining of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


Information Asked 
On Connellsville Extension 


“4, What plan is proposed for the cor- 
poration which is to acquire the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, Western Maryland, Wabash 
and Lehigh Valley. 
following information 
reference to the Connellsville extension: 

(a) How much has already been ex- 
pended in construction. 

(b) How near is the extension com- 
pleted, 


(c) How much additional will the ex- 
tension cost. 


(d) When is it expected that the ex- 
tension will be in operation. 
(e) How much is it estimated that the 


| extension will earn. 


(f) Will the actual cost of extension 
exceed the estimate which was made 
before work began. 
_(g) Since the approval of the commis- 
sion to construct the extension has been 
secured, have the views of the company 
in reference thereto changed. 

(h) What progress has been made in 


the construction of the Donora extension, | 


How much has been expended thereon 
and what will it cost to complete the 
same; is the work of construction being 
proceeded with, or is there any delay in 
the matter. ; 

"Gg, The names of the directors of the 
P. & W. Va. during the last two years, 


| the number of shares of stock held by 


them during such two years and whether 
or not the stock of any of them was sold 
to the Pennroad Corporation.” 


State Department Explains 


| Foreign Loan ‘Censorship’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


brought the information that authority 
for passing upon the war-time issue of 
foreign-government securities in this 
country had been originally vested by 
statute in the capital issues committee. 
After the war, it was stated, the Depart- 
| ment of State on its own initiative asked 
the cooperation of the bankers in this 
field. The relation was described as be- 
ing somewhat similar to that which ex- 
ists In other countries, except that in 
other countries the contaét between the 
banks and the Government is closer. 
[he resolution by Senator Glass re- 
ferred also “to an alleged ‘order of the 
State Department’ prohibiting Federal 
reserve banks from establishing business 


| relations of any sort” with the interna- 


tional bank, and asked by what sanction 
of law “does the State Department as- 
sume the right to direct the action of the 


| Federal Reserve Board or banks with re- 


spect to their lawful powers” concerning 
foreign business. 

On this phase of the resolution, it was 
stated at the Department that the an- 
nouncement last year by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, to the effect 
that the Federal reserve system would 
not participate in the international bank, 
was the policy of the Administration, 
and that in making this announcement, 
| Secretary Stimson was merely acting as 
|the spokesman for the Administration. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Applies for Bond Permit 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission June 17 for authority to issue 
$3,000,000 of 5 per cent gold bonds, series 
1C, at not less than 97 per cent to Kuhn, 
lLoeb & Company. 
| _The proceeds will reimburse the car- 
rier for expenditures made but not yet 
capitalized, ; 


| Rate Complaints 


| Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation 

No, 23543.—Idaho Freight 
tion, of Boise, Idaho, v. 
Railroad et al. Unjust, unreasonable, ex- 
cessive, prejudicial and disadvantageous 
rates on gasoline and other refined petro- 
leum products from points in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Texas to Idaho destinations. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
charges. 

No, 23544.—Shearman Concrete Pipe Co., 
of North Little Rock, Ark. v. Missouri 
Pacific Railroad et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able combination rates on sewer pipe, from 
North Little Rock, to points in Missouri, 
and unduly discriminatory to extent they 
exceeded rates from Pittsburgh, and Deep- 
water. Ask for reparation to the basis of 
rate which the Commission may deem just 
and reasonable. 

No. 23545.—Cole Brothers Construction 
Co,, Morgantown, W. Va., Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Against a rate of $1.05 per 
net ton on shipments of building sand, car- 
load, from Sturgisson, W. Va., to Laurel Fur- 
|nace, W. Va., via Lake Lynn as unjust and 
‘unreasonable, Ask for cease and desist 


Rate Associa- 
Oregon Short Line 


= 


with 


80 
Coal Criticized 


35-cent Adjustment Called 
Detrimental to Northern 
Producers at Hearing Be- 


fore I. C. C. 


The present rate adjustment on ship- 
ments of lake cargo coal is unduly pref- 
erential of southern mines to the preju- 
| dice of the coal-producing areas of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, it was testified dur- 
ing hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commfssion June 17 by officials of 
northern coal companies. 

At the present time, the northern fields 
enjoy a favorable differential of 35 cents 
per ton under shipments from the south- 
ern fields to Lake Erie ports, destined to 
be transhipped beyond by water, but this 
differential should be increased, accord- 
ing to the northern operators. 

Business Termed “Bad” 

Complaint in the proceedings was 
brought by the Ohio lake cargo coal rate 
committee and the western Pennsylvania 
coal traffic bureau, in Docket Nos. 23240 
and 23241. 

The condition of lake cargo coal busi- 

ness in the Hocking, Shawnee and Crooks- 
ville districts was termed “exceedingly 
bad” by W. E, Tytus, president of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Company, and vicay 
president of the Ohio complainant. 
_ Mr. Tytus declared that an increase 
in the present 35-cent per ton differ- 
ential on shipments from Pennsylvania 
and Ohio mines to the lake ports would 
“undoubtedly regain for the northern 
operators their northwestern business.” 
At the ‘present time, he emphasized, 
operators are selling their lake cargo 
coal at a direct loss. 


Decline Since 1913 Shown 

“Hocking coal has enjoved a favor- 
able reputation in the Northwest,” con- 
tinued Mr. Tytus, “and I am confident 
if the differential is increased we will 
eventually regain this market and be 
able to sell our coal at a profit.” 

Mr. Tytus presented figures showing 
the production of the mines in the three 
districts together with their lake cargo 
business for the years 1913 to 1929, in- 
clusive. These mines in 1913 produced 
11,213,000 tons, of which 1,398,000 tons 
went into lake cargo trade, whereas in 
1929 the output had dropped to 5,231,- 
000 tons, while the lake cargo shipments 
amounted to only 202,000 tons. 


C. & O. Seeks Reduction 
On Par Value of Shares 


[Continued fromgPage 10.1 

Many factors, of course, contribute to 
such a result, but the regularity with 
which an increase in number of stock- 
holders occurs with the accomplishment 
of a reduction in market value of shares 
by stock dividends, split-ups and rights, 
indicates a relation of cause and effect. 

The market value of the applicant’s 
common stocks on June 7, 1950, was, 


| and for some time past has been, in ex- 


cess of $200 per share. The average 
holdings of the applicant’s common stock- 
holders in December, 1929 (after elim- 
ination of its largest single stockholder), 
was 104.8 shares, having a current mar- 
ket value as of June 2, 1930, of $22,3 

Such average holding (in mark 
value) was approximately 50 per cei 
larger than that of any one of the other 
three large eastern railroads, namely the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the New York Central; and approxi- 
mately 400 per cent larger than that 
of the Pennsylvania which had_ the 
smallest average holding, and the aver- 
age holdings of these four railroads vary 
directly with the relative market price 
per share, 


Expects to Increase 


| Stockholders 


The applicant therefore has good rea- 
son to believe that the reduction in par 
value per share of its: common. stock, 
and hence in the market value, will 
greatly increase the number of the ap- 
plicant’s stockholders. 

The ability of a corporation to raise 


‘capital by sale of stock instead of funded 


indebtedness depends not only upon the 
earnings of the corporation but also upon 
the marketability of its shares, and the 
larger number of stockholders 
greater marketability for the shares. 

Likewise, the probability of raising 
money from its own stockholders by saie 
of stock is greater if the amount to be 
contributed by each stockholder is a rela- 
tively small amount, than it would be 
if the amount to be contributed by each 
stockholder is greater. 

As shown in the application filed by 
the applicant in Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Company Stock, Finance Docket No. 
8210, the capital obligations of the ap- 
plicant. even after the issue and sale of 
the $38,294,600 amount of capital stock 
therein authorized, will be divided ap- 
proximately 583 per cent funded debt as 
against 47 per cent capital stock. The 
applicant believes that the action fot 
which authority is requested in this ap- 
plication will make it easier to raise ad- 
ditional 
stock. 


means 


moneys by sale of its capital j 


Experience has also shewn that cor- | 


porations which deal largely with the 
general public, benefit by increased par- 
ticipation by the public in the owner- 
ship of their capital stock. A common 
carrier by railroad, such as the appli- 
cant, depends largely upon the general 
public for its freight and passenger 
traffic, and to the extent, therefore, that 
it can increase its number of share- 
holders, it will increase the interest of 
the general public in the services of the 
applicant. 


order, the establishment of just and reasons 
able rates and reparation of $1,648.20. 

No, 23546.--City of Mobile et al., Mobile, 
Ala. v. Alabama, Tennesee & Northern 
Railroad et al. Unjust, unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory rates in shipments 
of cotton, Demopolis to Mobile, Ala., based 


on a minimum of 75 bales per car, unduly } 


prejudicial against Mobile and preferential 
of Pensacola. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just, reasonable and none 
discriminatory and nonprejudicial rates, 
based on same minimum of 75 bales per 
car. 

No, 23547.—Green Hamilton & 
Inc., of Boston, Mass. v. The Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad et al. Against the 
application of contemporaneous sixth-class 
rates on shipments of cotton sweepings and 
cotton waste from New Orleans to Alabama 
City as unjust and ainreasonable to the ex- 
tent they exceeded 38 cents, published, 
Cease and desist order and reparation to 
the basis of the above published rate 
to the level of such other rate as the ( of 
mission shall deem just and reasonable. 


Company, 


% 


¢ 
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Road Bonds 


Bankers Advised Sale of Toll Bridge Bonds Held — Owner of Mark 
To Be Valid by Kentucky Court ‘Esso Prevents 


To Use Caution 


In Investments Decision Also Upholds Constitutionality of Clark Act 


Grouping Bridges for Financial Purposes; 





Iowa Superintendent 


Urges Discretion 





State of Iowa: 
Des Meines, June 17. 


The laws of Iowa are “rather indefi- 


Says 
Laws Are Necessarily In-' 
definite on Subject But 





Appeal to 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


The validity of the contract entered 
into by the State highway commission 
with three bonding houses for the sale 


\of approximately $15,000,000 worth of 


toll bridge bonds was upheld June 15 


by Judge Thomas B. McGregor, of the. 


Franklin Circuit Court. 
Judge McGregor also upheld the con- 


nite” as regards legal investments for|stitutionality of the Clark bridge act of 


banks incorporated under the laws of the 
State, according to L. A. Andrew, super- 
intendent of banking, who, on June 17! pridges for financial 
convention the issuance of toll bridge bonds amount- 


addressed the 44th annual 
@°f the Iowa Bankers 


Davenpqrt, Iowa. Mr. Andrew 


\sions of which the bonds were sold. The 
‘act provided for the grouping of all 


Association at/ ing 
sum- 


the general assembly under the provi- 


purposes and for 


$4,000,000, in excess of the 
sold in January, without com- 


to 
amount 


marized the provisions of State law gov-| petitive bidding. 


erning such investments 
entitled ‘Legal Investments 
Incorporated Banks 
panies.” 


in an address 


The decision-was in the suit of R. S. 


for Iowa Estes, Franklin County taxpayer, against 
and Trust Com-|the members of the State highway com- 


mission, filed this morning in the Frank- 


= 9 > . > ' . » 
The supervising authority must have |lin circuit court. The purpose of the 
considerable discretion in the matter of |friendly suit was to test the validity of 


approving the content of a bank’s port- 
The dic- 


folio, Mr. Andrew declared. 


sale of the bonds 
delivered to the 


the contract for the 
before any béhds are 


tates of good banking are usually more Purchasers. 


strict than the legal requirements, he, f : 
“The good banker,” he asserted,| McGregor will be taken to the court of 


added. 


“makes even more restrictions on the | appeals. 
ynduct of his bank than the law imposes | 

£ realizes the fact that no matter how 

limited or how broad the laws govern- 

ing investments may be, his obligation 

to keep the funds of his depositors safe 

is never lessened or limited in any way.” 


Foreign Securities 


Highway evens 


An appeal from the decision of Judge 


Clifford E. Smith, assistant at- 





= — ise 


Increase in Georgia 





Registry of “Epco’ 


|Labels for Gasoline and Oils 
Deceptively Similar; Er- 
ror Charged to Patent 
Commissioner 





Be Taken 


Frankfort, June 17. 

torney general, who prepared the peti- | 
tion, hopes to get the court of appeals 
to pass upon the validity of the contract 
before the court adjourns for the Sum- 
mer vacation. | , ‘ 

The petition charged that the Clark [Continued from Page 7.) 

act under which the bonds were sold was|turn of the case to the examiner un- 
void because it delegated to the highway | less the applicant waives the procedure 





commission the power to determine what and agrees to a hearing before the 

bridges shall be coupled or united for Board. 

financial purposes so that the tolls upon Paragraph (e) of the Patent Office 

all bridges so united could be continued Rule 154, reads: 

until the bonds issued to pay the cost of Upon notice given to the opposite party 

the bridges shall have been paid. before the closing of the testimony, amy 
The petition further charged that the Official record * * * if competent evicence 

Clark act was unconsitutional because of and pertinent to the issue, may be used 


as evidence at the hearing. (Italics ours.) 
Rule 159 reads in part: 
Evidence touching the matter at issue 


a defective title and that the bonds 
sued by the highway commission were 


exempt from taxation. 

Another complaint against the bill was 
that it permitted the highway commis- 
sion to groupsinterstate and intrastate 
bridges for figancial purposes. 

The petition attacked the bonds sold 
for the Evansville-Henderson bridge 
across the Ohio River on the ground that 
the Murphy toli bridge act authorized 
only the sale of bonds for bridges owned 
in whole by the State. Kentucky and 
Indiana joined together for the construc- 
tion of the bridge. 

The petition made the three bond pur- 
chasers, Stifel, Nicolaus and Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.. C. W. MeNear and Com- 
pany, Chicago and Stranahan, Harris: 
and Otis, Toledo, Ohio. defendants with 
the highway commissioners, 


will not be considered on the hearing which 
shall not have been taken and filed in com- 
pliance with these rules. 

No notice was given by appellee of 
any desire or purpose to introduce the 
registrations referred to while the mat- 
ter was pending for trial before the ex- 
aminer, and they were not in the case 
until the hearing upon appeal. Opposer 
was entitled to have them presented un- 
der the rule, if they were to be presented 


and considered at all. The fact that 
; they were official records of the office 
; itself ought not to render them a®ail- 


able for the purpose for which tNey were 
used, except when offered as the rules 
provide. Opposer may have desired to 
present proof that some or all of the 
marks had been abandoned or canceled, 


Bonds of foreign governments, cor- 


porations, etc., have been regarded as Receipts ‘for First Quarter 


More Than Half of Total 


illegal investments for Iowa banks and 
are so listed, but their removal is not 
insisted upon, according to Mr. Andrew, 
if they have a rating equivalent to “BA”, 


For All of 1929 


and are already in the assets of the 


An- 


bank. 
The concluding portion of Mr. 
drew’s address follows in full text: 


While the laws governing the invest- 





State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 17. 
Receipts of the State highway depart- 
ment for the first three months of 1930 


ment of the funds of State banks may) were more than half as much as the total 


be regarded as rather indefinite, still it | receipts for 1929 


is clear that it Would be impossible to| compiled by Tom Wisdom, State auditor. 
make such investments specific as regards Total receipts for the first quarter of 


a direct limitation. All supervising au-| 1930 were $6,387,637, while those for the | 


thorities, both State and national, have entire year 1929 ware $12,181,102. 


been given discretionary powers 
banks have been under supervision. 
member that all rules of 


e 


give us safe banks. 


since 
Re- 
supervising 
authorities are interpreted in a way to 


An increase of 2 cents per gallon in 
the gasoline tax, and the fact that a 
large part of the motor venicle license 
tax collected during the first three 
months of the year, are assigned by the 


is 


The good banker makes even more re- State auditor as the reasons for the im- 
strictions on,.the conduct of his bank provement in the departmental finances. 


than the lav 


broad the laws’ governing 


or limited in any way. 


‘imposes and realizes the 
fact that no matter how limited or how 
investments 
may be, his obligation to keep the funds 
of his depositors safe is never lessened 
The rules of good 
banking are well known, and the ability 
to pay deposits on demand, or as they 
become due, is somethiig that cannot be Federal Government 


Small Balance From 1929 

Expenditures for 1929 amounted to 
$12,162, according to the report, 
which showed a balance of $18,529 at the 
end of the calendar year. The gasoline 
tax produced $6,260,000 of the depart- 
ment’s receipts for the year and the 
motor vehicle license tax $4,329,329. The 
contributed $775,- 


cro 


573, 


changed by any section of law, but is 446, while counties, cities and railroads 
an obligation that every good banker paid $493,186. 


keeps in mind every hour of the day. 
Laws Are Needed 


He realize’ that laws governing his 
welcomes 
supervision, and desires to work in close 
cooperation to make the investments of | 
his bank as safe as possible. He has only 
such a 
2d bank as to entitle him to the un- 
The 
good banker does not wish to have a 
liberal interpretation of the law as re- 


business are necessary, he 


one desire and that is to run 


divided confidence of his community. 


gards investments. 

It is far from his thoughts 
advantage of any law whic 
him the right to make unsafe loans. 


he can his demand 


meet 
promptly, 


¢ 


The older we grow and the more ex-|rent 
perience we have in the supervision of, expenses, 
that good payments. 
banks by the most highway department is »-uch more satis- 


banks, the more we realize 


bankers run good 


to take 
would give | general expenses. Deferred accounts ac- 
He counts amounted to $342,247. 

has in mind only at al! times to keep his 
investments so good and so liquid that! ble condition financially,” 
liabilities 


The list of expenditures for the year 
included $9,531,895, for construction, 
$2,047,427 for maintenance and $574,568 
for general expenses of the department. 

For the first three months of 1930, 
the report showed the largest items as 


$2,094,000 from the motor vehicle license | 


tax: $3,475,000 from the gasoline tax; 
$428,298 from counties, cities and rail- 
roads; and $143,137 from the Federal 
Government. 
Financial Status Improved 

Expenditures for the same period in- 
cluded $3,168,099 for construction, $912,- 
783 for maintenance and $110,772 for 


“The department is now in comforta- 
Mr. Wisdom 
stated, “with all due debts liquidated and 
with ample working funds to meet cur- 
administration and maintenance 
as well as ripening contract 

The financial status of the 


strict rules of good banking governing factory than ever before in its history.” 


their investments, The note case, 


cluding the investments and securities, is| tures 
the heart of the bank. It has been truly Pa t 
said that no bank is better than its note $79,094,634, 
case and the more strict a bank is in 
regard to its investments, the better the 
bank is and the safer it is in every way. 





Geographic Sections 


Set Up for Tax Audits 





Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Reorganizes Valuation Plan 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
set up a new committee on valuations 
for tax purposes and has reorganized its 
audit and review division by 
new sections for given geographical ter- 
ritory, according to an oral announce- 
ment, June 17, by the Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, H. 
* Mires. 

It is the belief of, the Bureau authori- 
ties that the arrangement for handling 
eases from different areas within a Bu- 
Leal section regularly will have the ef- 
fect of developing greater efficiency and 
more prompt disposition of the contro- 
verted tax questigns, Mr. Mires explained. 
Another benefit expected to accrue is the 
establishment of closer contact between 
feld and headquarters’ forces, each of 
which will become acquainted with the 
particular problems of the area whicn 
may develop many similar phases, he 
said. 

In the course of the reorganization, the 
Bureau abolished its sections B, C, D, F 
and G and railroad of the audit and 
revision division. In their places were 
set up geographical divisions embracing 
the following territory: 

New York. 

Naw England and New Jersey. 

Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
cucky, Maryland, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
ewia, Florida, North Carolina, Sout 

arolina and Delaware. . 

Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, 
South Dakota. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, 
ington, Oregon, California and Hawaii. 

Mr. Mires announced the membership 
of the new valuations committee as fol- 
lows: Director,-S, P. Hatchett; mining, 
E. P. McCorken; appraisals, J. M. Clack; 
ee es, G. Storz; oil and gas, L, C. 

¢ sm; and timber, J. L. Lindsey. 
+ < 





In- 


|Loudon district bridge 
creating 


North Dakota and! 


Idaho, Nevada, Wash-| 


His summary of construction expendi- 
since the organization of the de- 
partment 10 years ago shows a total of 


of which the State paid 
$32,283,534, the Federal Government 
$22,304,065 and the various counties 


$24,507,054. 


Bond Total of $1,600,000 
Is Sold by West Virginia 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, June 17. 





A total of $1,600,000, 5 per cent bonds | 


had been sold by the West Virginia 
State sinking fund commission. 

The Kanawha Valley Bank, of Charles- 
ton, purchased $750,000 Charleston- 
bonds, offering a 
premium of $54,983. Among other bid- 
ders on this lot were the Kanawha Bank- 


ling and Trust Company and the Central 


Trust Company, also of Charleston. 
The Kanawha Valley Bank also was 
low bidder for $250,000 Logan district 5 
per cent school bonds. A premium of 
$10,428 was offered. The second low bid 
submitted by Otis & Company and 


was 

Wallace, Sanderson & Company, of 
Cleveland. 

Rogers Caldwell & Company, of 
Nashville, and Lehman Brothers, of 


New York, obtained a block of $350,000 
Charleston independent district bonds, 
offering a premium of $18,802. 

The Central Trust Company;of Char- 
leston, was the successful bidder for 
$250,000 Cross Creek district 5 per cent 
bonds. The premium bid was $2,700. 





Foreign Corporation Tax 


By Florida Is Explained | 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, June 17. 


In computing the entrance fee payable | 
by a foreign corporation proposing to sell 
a part of its capital stock in the State, 
the amount of stock to be sold repre- 
sents capital in Florida, Attorney Gen- 


‘eral Fred H. Davis has advised the sec- 
|retary of state. 


A foreign corpoyation must pay an en- 
trance fee equal tPits entire authorized 
capital stock unless a specific and clear- 
cut showing is made that only a portion 
of such stock is to be employed in the 
State, the opinion ruled. The law per- 
mitting a foreign company to pay on a 
proportion of its capital stock instead of 
the entire amount was enacted to meet 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States entitled Cudahy Packing | 
Co. v. Hinkle, 278 U. S. 460, the attor- 


‘ney general explained. i 


according to a report ' 


or that proceedings for cancellation had 
been entered, or that something had oc- 
curred which rendered them improper to 
be considered. While cancellation pro- 
ceedings might have been a matter of 
record in the Patent Office and available 
to inspection by the tribunals, obviously 
there could have been abandonment of 
use of which the office could not have 
had knowledge. 
Confusion Probable 


Charles H. Morris, Frankfort, forme 
attorney general, represented Mr. Estes, 
who deputy sheriff of Franklin 
County. 


1s 





Taxes Paid by Mortgagee 
Subject of Nebraska Suit 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, June 17. 
a 


We hold that their admission and con- 


The foreclosure sideration in the manner presented was 


of tax sale certifi- | 


cate is not complete until confirmation, | error. 

the Nebraska Supreme Court held re- Ordinarily under such a holding we 
cently in a case entitled Criswell v. Mc-| would deem it proper to remand the case 
Knight. Under the State constitution! for retrial in the Patent Office, but un- 
real estate sold for the nonpayment of | der the view which we take of it, in the 
taxes may be redeemed within two vears light of the record, that does not seem 


from the date of sale and that two-year! to be necessary now. 


period begins to run from the date of We do not feel that the prior registra 
confirthation, it was ruled. tions may be relied upon by appellee to 

A bank which was the mortgagee of Secure the registration of his proposed 
certain real estate paid the taxes thereon, Mark, if there be such a resemblance 
The bank then foreclosed its mortgage | between the latter and that of opposei 


and entered a satisfaction in full, upon) @8_to be likely to cause confusion. 


payment of the amount of the mortgage. In American Fruit Growers, Inc., v. 
The bank had no right to intervene later Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., 17 CG . 
in an entirely different action involving P. A. - : 38 F, (2d) 696, we said: | 
the same property on the ground that “Appellec is not injured by the regis- 
it was also entitled to be reimbursed for tration of appellant's mark, and while 
the taxes it had paid, the court held,;'% ™4Y be that appellant is not the orig- 
pointing out that the bank should have imator * * * neither is appellee. 


taken care of that matter in its own fore- 


‘closure suit. 





Lease of ‘Mining Claims’ 
In Washington Approved 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, June 17. 
So-called “mining claims or proper- 
ties” acquired by the nonpayment of 
taxes may be leased on a royalty basis 
if the county commissioners deem it ad- 
vantageous, Assistant Attorney General 
E. W. Anderson advised the prosecuting 
attorney at Bremerton June 10. Such 
leasing must be to the highest and best 


bidder at public auction, the opinion| 
said. Under this statute a person might 


acquire tax title from a county for the 
extraction of petroleum on a_ royalty 
basis provided the property could be 
properly classed as a “mining claim or 
property,” but not otherwise, the assist- 
ant attorney general held, 
that whether property can be so classi- 
fied is a question of fact. 

In so far property owned by the 
county generally concerned, there 


as 


1S 


explaining | 


Another case in point is that of Mac- 


| Eachen v. Tar Products Co., 17 C. C. P. 
} A, F. (2d) 

| It is perfectly obvious that the words 
EPCO and ESSO have .much resem 
blance. Each consists of four letters of 
which the first and last are the same. 
When applied upon identical goods it 
seems to us that confusion wouid be 
inevitable. We think the registration 


must be denied to appellee, and the de- 
cisions of the Commissioner are, there- 
fore, reversed in both cases, 





Rehearing Is Sought in Case 
Of Western Cartridge Co. 


Petition for rehearing has been filed in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


in the case entitled Western Cartridge 
Co. v. Emmerson, No. 375. The court in 
its opinion delivered May 19 (V U.S 


Daily 906) held that receipts from goods 
manufactured in Illingis and shipped to 
customers in other States may be in- 
cluded in the numerator of an allocation 
fraction for the purpose of computing a 
tax on the issued capital stock of for- 
eign corporations. Hump Hairpin Co. v. 


would be no objection to its being leased 
for the extraction of petroleum, the 
opinion ruled. “We seriously doubt 
whether such a lease may be negotiated | 
on a royalty basis” it said, pointing out 
that in such a case the individual might 


enjoy the use of the property for a term 
of 


Emmerson, 258 U.S. 290, was controlling. 
the court ruled. The receipt and accept- 
ance of orders, packing, giving shipping 
instructions, and delivery to the carrier 
|did not constitute business in Illinois so 


as to take away their character as com- 
| ponent parts of interstate commerce, the 
years for no consideration whatever. | petition for rehearing contends. 





~ 


Recent Decisions 


in BUSINESS LAW 


Agent May Be Personally Liable for False Representations 

Charles F. Coe brought suit for false representations alleged to have been 
made by Eliot B. Ware, a sales agent of the Pierce Arrow Sales Corporation, 
in negotiations ending «in the purhase of a car from that corporation, The court 
found that something was said about. a merger of the Pierce Arrow Corpora- 
tion with the Studebaker Corporatién and Mr. Cole asked whether, if the 
merger took place, it would affect the price. He was assured by Mr. Ware that 
it would not affect the price of the particular model in question. The purchasce 
was made and several days later, following the merger, the price on that model 
dropped $600. The defendant contended that he was acting merely as an 
agent in making the sale, and therefore could not be held personally liable 
for false statements even if actionable, that if there was any liability it was 
solely the liability of the principal. The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts held this contention to be unsound. The law was said to impose not only 
on the principal but also on an agent concerned in a sale a duty not to make 
false representations of fact as inducements to the sale. The court however 
decided that under the facts, gince at the time the statements were made no 
one could tell whether there would or would not be a merger, the statements 





were matters of opinion rather than of fact and were not actionable. The 
court affirmed the judgntent for defendant. (Coe v. Ware; Mass. Sup. Jud. 


Ct., June 10, 1930.) 
Assigned Mortgage Continues to Secure Notes Not Transferred 

Where several notes are secured by the same mertgage, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota has held that it continues as security for all of them, in the absence 
of an agreement to the contrary, although the mortgagee transfers a part 
of the notes and assigns the mortgage to the transferee. This ruling was made 
on the following facts: John A. Ecklund, having full charge over the business 
affairs of the Ecklund Building Company and desiring to erect an apartment 
building in Minneapolis, arranged with the Wite-Price Company, the inter- 
venor, for a loan of $45,000. He executed 10 promissory notes to the intervenor. 
Before agreeing to make the loan the intervenor had opened negotiations. with 
the Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. to take over the mortgage. After ex- 
amination of the property the insurance company refused to do this but later 
it was arranged that the insurance company loan $40,000 and the intervenor 
the other $5,000. Jhe mortgage and notes for all but this $5,000 were assigned 
to the insurance company. Upon default the insurance company brought fore- 
closure proceedings and the intervenor asked that its notes be included in the 
foreclosure. The court entered judgment for each and declared both judgments 
to be liens upon the property. The defendant, upon appeal, contended that 
upon the assignmesgt of the mortgage to the plaintiff by the intervenor it 
ceased to be security for the notes retained by the intervenor unless the plaintiff 
had agreed to hold it as security therefor, which the proof failed to show was 
done. The court held, however, that where a mortgage is given as security for 
several notes, it continues as security for all of them, whosoever the holders 
may he.and whether what may be termed the “legal title” to the mortgage is 
in one or another of such holders, in the absence of an agreement to the contrary. 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. v. Ecklund Building Co. et ,gal.; Minn. Sup. 
Ct., June 13, 1930.) 
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Branch Banking 


| Changes Proposed in Statutes 
On Banks and Stock Markets 


Bili Introduced by Senator G 
Laws on Financial Operations and Covers 
Chain «nd Branch Systems 








[Continued from Page 12.] 


ewned by him individually or on those 
owned by the corporation. 

“Shareholders may vote by proxies 
duly authorized in writing; but no offi- 
cer, clerk, teller, or bookkeeper of such 
association shall act as proxy; and no 
shareholder whose liability is past due 
and unpaid shall be allowed to vote.” 

Section 4, paragraph (C) of section 
5155 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(C) A national banking association 
may, after the date of the approval of 
this amendatory act, establish and oper- 
ate new branches within the limits of 
the State in which said association is 
situated of such establishment and opera- 
tion are, at the time, permitted to state 
banks by the law of the State in ques- 
tion.” 

Establishes Maximum 
Interest Charge 

Sec. 5. The first two sentences of sec- 
tien 5197 of the revised statutes are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Any association may take, receive, re- 
serve, and charge on any loan or dis- 
count made, or upon any note, bill or ex 
change, or other evidence of debt, interest 


at the rate allowed by the laws of the 
State, territory or district where the 
bank is located, or at a rate two per 


centum in excess of the discount rate of 
the Federal reserve bank in the Federal 
reserve district where the bank is located, 
whichever may be the greater, and no 
more, except that where by the laws of 
any State a different rate is limited for 
banks of issue organized under State 
laws, the rate so limited shall be allowed 
for associations organized or existing in 
any such State under this title.” 

“When no rate is fixed by the laws of 


the State, or Territory, or district, the 
bank may take, receive, reserve, o1 
charge a rate not exceeding seven per 


centum, or two per centum in excess of 
the discount rate of the Federal reserve 
bank in the Federal reserve district where 
the bank located, whichever may be 
ithe greater; and such interest may be 
taken in advance, reckoning the days for 
which the note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt has to run.” 


is 


Sec. 6. Section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) «and inserting in lieu 


thereof the following: 

“Provided, that no obligation of a 
broker or member of any stock exchange 
or similar organization, or of any finance 
company, securities Company, Investment 
trust or other similar institution, or of 
any affiliate, shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of the foregoing exceptions, but such 
obligations shall in every case be subject 
to the limitations of 10 per centum set 
forth hereinbefore in this section; except 
that the total obligations of an affiliate 


, Shall in no case exceed the said 10 per 


centum limitations, or the amount of the 
capital stock of said affiliate actually 
paid in and unimpaired, whichever may 
be the smaller, 

“As used in this section and in section 
5211 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
the term “affiliate” includes 


a finance 
conpany, securities company, invest- 
ment trust, or other similar institu- 


|tion, or any other corporation, of which 
control held, directly or indirectly, 
‘through stock ownership or in any other 
manner, by a national bank, or by the 
shareholders thereof who own or control 
a majority of the stock of such bank.” 

Sec. 7. Section 5211 the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended hy 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 


is 


of 


Three Reports Each Year 
Provided in Amendment 


“Each affiliate of a national banking 
association shall make and furnish to 
the president of the association, for 


transmission by him to the Comptrollei 
of the Currency, not less than three re 
ports during each year, in such form as 
the Comptroller may prescribe, verified 
by the oath or affirmation@of the presi 
d@®ht or such other officer as may be des 
ignated by the board of directors of such 
affiliate to verify such reports, covering 
the condition of such affiliate on dates 
identical with those for which the Comp 
troller shall during such year require 
the reports of the condition of the asso 
ciation. Each such report of an affiliate 
shall be transmitted to the Comptroller 
at the same time as the corresponding 
report of the association; except that the 
| Comptroller may, in his discretion, ex- 
‘tend such time for good cause shown. 
Each such report shall exhibit in detail 
and under appropriate heads, the hold 
ings of the affiliate in question, their 
cost and present vaiue, the expenses of 
operation for the preceding year, and the 
balance sheet of the enterprise. It shall 
be the duty of the president of such as- 
sociation to satisfy himself as to the cor 
rectness of the report before transmit- 
ting the same to the Comptrolley. The 
reports of its affiliates shall be published 
by the association under the same condi 
tions as govern its own condition reports 
The Comptroller shall also have powe) 
to call for special reports with respect to 
any such affiliate whenever in his judg 
ment the same are necessary in orde) 
obtain a full and complete knowledge of 
the conditions of the association with 
which it is affiliated. Any affiliate which 
fails to make and furnish any report re- 
quired of it under this section shall be 
subject to a penalty of $100 for each day 
during which such failure continues.” 

Sec. 8. The first paragraph of section 
7 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 


to 


Amendment Covering 
Federal Reserve Dividends 


“After all necessary expenses of a 
Federal reserve bank shall have been 
paid or provided for, the stockholders 
shall be entitled to receive an annual div- 
idend of 6 per centum on the paid-in 
capital stock, which dividend shall be 
cumulative. After the aforesaid divi- 
dend claims have been fully met the net 
earnings, beginning with the net earn- 
ings for the year ending Dec. 31, 1930, 
shall be distributed as follows: Twenty- 
five per centum of such net earnings 
shall be paid to the United States as a 
franchise tax; 25 per centum of such 
net earnings shall be paid into the sur- 
plus fund of such bank. Provided, how- 
ever, that no such payment shali be 
made into such surplus fund in excess of 
,an amount sufficient to make the entire 
| surplus fund equal to the apount of the 
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U.S. Treasury 


Statement 


June 14 
Made Public June 17 





lass Provides for Revision of | eae 
| Customs receipts - $1,069,705.58 


Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax ... + 13,807 ,022.55 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue 1,757,570.96 


Miscellaneous receipts 173,203.57 


. $16.807,502.66 
59,414,099.08 


$76,221,601.74 


subscribed capital stock of such bank, | 
and that any part of such 25 per centum 
which is not needed to bring such sur- 
plus fund up to 100 per centum of such 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total . 
Expenditures 


subscribed capital stock shall be paid| General expenditures .. $3,753,243.90 
to the United States as an additional| Interest on public debt . 182,464.15 


Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 5 
Operations in special ac- 


| franchise tax; and the remaining 50 per 
centum of such net earnings shall be 
paid at the end of each calendar year 


180,219.72 
71,033.37 


| corresponding : 
bank, except that the Federal Reserve | ceeding 15 days at rates to be established 


to the stockholders on a pro rata distri- gatoace’ service certificat 10 Sere 
bution to be made in accordance with) ~ fund... es 74,177.78 
such rules and regulations as may be. Civil-service retirement fund 17,786.55 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Investment of trust funds 152/322.53 
Board.’ = 

i ee ee 5 a : Total ordinary expendi- 

mec, 9, § ion 9 of the Federal re- tures $5,464,545 
serve act, as amended, is amended by! Other public debt expendi- rs 
adding atter the fifth paragraph thereot tures 10,121,298.75 


the following new paragraph: 

“Each aftiliate of a bank admitted to 
membership under authority of this sec- 
tion shall make and furnish to the Presi- | 
dent of the bank, for transmission by 
him to the Federal Reserve Board, not 
less than three reports during each year. 
Such reports shall be in such form as the 
Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, 
shall be verified by the oath of affirma- 
tion of the President or such other officer 
as may be designated by the board of 
directors of such affiliate to verify such 
reports, and shall cove: tne n oi 
such affiliate on dates idertical with 
those fixed by the Federa! Reserve Board 
for reports of the condition of the mem- 
ber bank. Each such report of an affili- 
ate shall be transmitted to the Federal 
Reserve Board at the same time as the 
report of the member 


conditi 


Board may, in its discretion, extend such: 
. > 7 ' 
time for gooc cause shown. Each such 


Balance today . 60,635,757.08 


. .$76,221,601.74 





Total 





e 
a vacancy shall occur, other than by ex- 
piration of term, among the six members 
of the Federal Reserve Board appointed 
by the President, as above provided, a 
successor shall be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and 
when appointed he shall hold office for 
the unexpired term of the member whose 
place he is selected to fill.” 

Sec. 11. The seventh paragraph of 
section 13 of the Federal reserve act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may make 
advances to its member banks on their 
promissory notes for a period not ex- 


by such Federal reserve banks, subject 
to the review and determination of the 


report shali exhibit in detail and under Federal Reserve Board, provided such 
anpropriate heads, the holdings of the promissory notes are secured by such 
affiliate in question, their cost and pres-| Notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or 
ent value, the expenses of operation for bankers acceptances as are eligible for 
the preced'ng year, and the balance sheet | Tediscount or for purchase by Federal 
of the enterprise. It shall be the duty Teserve banks under the provisions of 
of the president of such member bank) tls act, or by the deposit or pledge of 
to satisfy himself as to the correctness bonds or notes of the United States; 
of the report before transmittings the | Provided, that during the life or cone 
same to the Federal Reserve Board. Any | "nuance of such advances to any such 
affiliate which fails to make and furnish Member bank said bank shall not. in- 
any report required of it under this sec-|¢Tease or enlarge the total of loans al- 
tion, and any member bank whose presi-|"4dy made by it either upon collateral 
dent fails to transmit, as required by ‘Security to any borrower or to the meme 
this section, any such report furnished bers of any organized stock exchange, 
to him, shall be subject to a penalty of investment house, or dealer in securities, 
$100 for each day during which such) ¥Pon any obligation, note, or bill se- 
failure continues. As used in this sec-|cured or unsecured, except for the pur- 
tion the term “affiliate” includes a! Pose of purchasing and carrying obli- 
finance company, securities company, in-|£@tions of the United States.” 

vestment trust or other similar institu- Sec, 12, Section 24 of the Federal re- 
tion, or any other corporation, of which|Se€'ve act, as mended, is amended to 
control held, directly or indirectly, "ead as follows: 


through stock ownership or in any other . 
manner, by any such sank or by the Mortgages Restricted 


shareholders thereof who own or control) To Within 100 Miles 
a majority of the stock of such bank.” : 


Is 


“Sec, 24. Any national banking asso- 


| Membership of Board 
| To Include Comptroller | 


Section 10. (A) The first paragraph of 
section 10 of the Federal reserve act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“A Federal Reserve Board is hereby 
created which shall consist of seven mem- 
bers, including the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who shall be a member ex 
officio, and six members appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. In selecting the six appointive mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, not 
more than one of whom shall be selected 


from any one Federal reserve district, 
the President shall have due regard to 
a fair representation of the financial, 
agricultural, industrial and commercial 


interest and geographical divisions of 
the couttry. The six members of the 
Federal Reserve Board appointed by the 


President and confirmed as aforesaid 
hall devote their entire time to the 
business of the Federal Reserve Board 


and shall each receive an annual salary of 
$12.000, payable monthly, together with 
actual necessary traveling expenses, and 


ciation may make loans secured by first 
lien upon improved real estate, includ- 
‘ing improved farm land, situated within 
its Federal reserve district or within a 
radius of 100 miles of the place in 
which such bank is located, irrespec- 
tive of district lines. A loan secured by 
real estate within the meaning of this 
section shall be in the form of an obliga- 
tion or obligations secured by mortgage, 
trust deed, or other such instrument 
upon real estate when the entire amount 
of such obligation or obligations is made 
or is sold to such association. The 
amount of any such loan shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the actual value 
of the real estate offered for security, 


but no such loan upon such security 
shall be made for a longer term than 
five years. Any such bank may make 


such loans in an aggregate sum, includ- 
ing in such aggregate any such loans 
on which it is liable as indorser or guar- 
antor or otherwise, equal to 25 per 
centum of the amount of the capital 
stock of such association actually paid 
in and unimpaired and 25 per centum 
of its unimpaired surplus fund, or to 
one-half of its savings deposits, .at the 
election of the as®®ciation, subject to 


Cc “alle , .¢ as e Ps: : : 

the om} ei r of > eer as €* the general limitation contained in sec- 
onicl@ member Of the Federal Heserve | tion 5200 of the Revised Statutes otmee 
Board, shall, in addition to the salary| United States. Every such bank may 
? paid him as Comptry Ney of the Cur apply the moneys deposited therein as 
rency, receive the sum of $7,000 annually |, me, or savings, deposits to loans of 
OF - services as a member of said the kinds and amounts required by law 
Boare ; ; of savings banks in the State where 

(B) The second paragraph of section’ such bank shall be situated, or, where 


i0 of the Federal reserve act, aS no such savings bank law exists, in prop- 
amended, is amended to read as follows: |erty and securities of kinds and amounts 
“The Comptroller of the Currency |to be specified by the comptroller of 
shall be ineligible during the time he| the currency: Provided, that the reserve 
in office and for two years thereafter of 3 per centum of time deposits res 
to hold any office, position, or empioy-|quired by section 19 of this act shall 


nent in any member bank. The appoint- count as a corresponding part of such 
e members of the Federal Reserve |investments. All the property of any” 
Board shall be ineligible during the time! national bank which shall become in- 
they are in office and for two years solvent, acquired under this section, 
thereafter to hold any office, position, or shall be applied by the receiver thereof 
employment in any member bank, ex-|in the first place ratably and propor- 
pt that this restriction shall not apply |tionately to the payment in full of its 


a member who has served the full time and savings deposits. Such banks 
term for whigh he was appointed. Of) may continue hereafter as heretofore to 
the six members thus appointed by the!receive time and savings deposits and 


President one shall be designated by the to pay interest on the same, but the 
President to serve for 2, one for 4, rate of interest which such banks may 
one for 6, one for & and the bal-|pay upon such time deposits or upon 


ance of the members for 10 years, and|savings or other deposits shall not ex- 


thereafter each member so appointed ceed the maximum rate authorized by 
hall serve for a term of 10 years, un-|law to be paid upon such deposits by 
less sooner removed for cause by the:State banks or trust companies organ- 


President. Of the six persons thus ap-' ized under the laws of the State wherein 


pointed, one shall be designated by the such national banking association is 
President as governor aml one as vice located.” 

governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The governor of the Federal Reserve 

Board, subject to its supervision, shall 


be the active executive officer. The See- 
retary of the Treasury may assign offi- 
ces in the Department of the ‘Treasury 
for the use of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Each member of tha Federal Reserve 
Board shall within 15 days after notice 
of appointment make and subscribe to 
oath of office.” 


the 
Officers of Bank Institutions 
‘Barred From Membership 


(C) The fourth paragraph of section 
10 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, 
amended to read as follows: 
“The first meeting of the Federal Re- 
serve Board shall be held in Washington, 
District of Columbia, as soon as may be 
after the passage of this act, at a date 
{to be fixed by the reserve bank organi- 
zation committee. No member of the 
Federal Reserve Board shall be an officer 
or director of any bank, banking institu- 
tion, trust company, or Federal reserve 
bank nor hold stock in any bank, banking 
institution, or trust company; and before 
entering upon his duties as a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board he shall cer- 
tify under oath to be filed with the sec- 
retary of the Board that he has com-| 
plied with this requirement. Whenever| 
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for Wrongs Done by Police - 


Sovereign Immunity for Acts of Public Servants 
Is Dogma of Tvrannic Rule, Says State Counsel- 
ion Urging Legal Responsibility for Torts 


By HAMILTON WARD 


Attorney General, 


UNICIPALITIES of this State 
M have become a political power 
for good. 

The responsible public afficer no more 

wants his community to do wrong than 
he wants to do wrong himself. Cer- 
tainly an honest public official who re- 
flects on the matter would not desire to 
have himself or his community the only 
creatures in the body politic who may 
do wrong and not pay for it. 

It is a little startling to think that 
any city of the State may carelessly 
drive a wagon over a child who is not 
itself at fault, maim the child for life, 
and that the child has no redress; 
while, if the same thing were done by 
the servant of any private corporation 
or individual, redress would follow. 


A 


Why should a municipal corporation 
be allowed to inflict damage without 
paying for it, contrary to the universal 
rule regulating others? 

What logic is there in giving the 
courts jurisdiction to compel a muni- 
cipality to pay a ten-dollar debt, and 
denying the courts jurisdiction to com- 
pel a municipality to pay damages for a 
wrong? 

In the ancient days those who com- 
mitted wrongs without redress “vere 
tyrants. Their legal immunity came 
because they were kings, holding in the 
hollow of their hands the lives and 
property of their subjects. 

It is indeed strange that some relics 
of this ancient immunity have suivived 
to this day, still called the immunity of 
sovereignty. Courts have criticised it. 
Eminent legal writers have analyzed it 
and protested against it. 

Legislators have invaded it anil di- 
minished it, so that there :is no logic or 
consistency in that portion that sur- 
vives. But still here and there it sur- 
vives. 

Last year the State of New York, it- 
self, by legislation, said that hereafter 
the State would do justice to those 
whom its servants when in the State 
service had wronged. And for many 
years the State has been passing pri- 
vate bills, whenever the wronged indi- 
vidual had a pull, to cover individual 
cases. 

The State, like the cities, responds 
when it breaks a contract. But, now 
that the State has abandoned this an- 
cient tyranny, its agents in govern- 
mental functions—municipalities—still 
practice it. 

Today the cities of this State must 
respond for the wrongs of employes 
who maintain the streets, conduct the 
parks, boards of health, schools, bath- 
ing beaches, and playgrounds. But for 
the torts of policemen and firemen the 
municipality may still plead that it is a 
sovereign engaged in a governmental 
function. 

A 


If your doctors let twphoid germs into 
the water, those who suffer may receive 
compensation. But if one of your po- 
licemen gets drunk and shoots an inno- 
cent bystander, the ancient tyranny 
survives. 

No theory of liability imposes upon 
the master liability for all of the torts 
of the servant, but only for those torts 
that are committed within the scope of 
the servants’ duties. And in suits 
brought for false imprisonment and ar- 
rest against private individuals and 
corporations, and in street accidents, 
the courts have carefully pointed out 
that where a servant departs from his 
intsruction and scope of employment, 
the master is no longer liable for his 
acts. 

Assumption of liability by municipal- 
ities, as the State has assumed it, does 


State of New 


York: 


not mean much in money, as the munic- 
ipalities are now liable for most of their 
activities. But it means much in prin- 


ciple, in that in the municipality is the » 


last survival of the theory that some 
may do wrong with immunity though 
the rest of the world must pay. 

Municipalities, of course, should sur- 
round themselves with safeguards. 
The State has required prompt notice, 
presentation of claims, preliminary ex- 
amination, so there is much less 190m 
for fraud than in claims against private 
individuals. 

What community would deliberat-ly 
take a life or maim an individuai, no 
matter at what cost or for what bene- 
fit? Yet when this is done the com- 
munity sits snugly back, saying: 

“We are a sovereign. We will not 
distribute this burden. but the loss 
must all be borne by the single suf- 
ferer.” 

The Federal Government, like the 
State government, has been struggling 
with its conscience in matters of this 
sort. Complete relief has been given 
for damage to property and breach of 
contract, and in tort cases not over a 
thousand dollars, departments are au- 
thorized to make adjustments. 


When this limit was sought to be in- 
creased the President vetoed the bill 
on the ground that damages should be 
paid only as a result of judicial inquiry. 
The State and the municipality are en- 
titled to a judicial inquiry. Under ac- 
cepted principles of law they may not 
be liable. 

The doctrine of sovereign immunity 
does not apply to the servants who 
commit the wrong. They can always 
be sued, although generally the dam- 
ages are not collectible. 


a 


And so an injured pedestrian sued 
some firemen who ran the fire engine 
on the sidewalk and ran over him. They 
were thrifty firemen and owned their 
own homes. Instantly all of the sym- 
pathy which had been withheld from 
the innocent bystander through the 
centuries went out to the firemen, made 
vocal by the very energetic organiza- 
tion to which firemen belong. 

And so the legislature passed chap- 
ter 466 of the Laws of 1929, which pro- 
vided that “every city, town and vil- 
lage shall be liable for the negligence 
of a person duly appointed by the gov- 
erning board or body of the municipal- 
ity to operate a municipally-owned ve- 
hicle upon the public streets and high- 
ways, provided the employe at the time 
of the accident or injury was acting in 
the discharge of his duties and within 
the scope of his employment.” 


So this takes care of firemen and po- 
licemen when they are driving automo- 
biles recklessly. When they are doing 
something else that is equally wrong, 
which results in just as much injury, 
the municipality may still claim im- 
munity. 

There is another interesting thing 
about this act. It says the municipali- 
ties shall be “liable for the negligence,” 
This is not fair to the municipality. 
The individuals would only be liable 
for negligence even in these particular 
cases where the injured person is also 
negligent. In suggesting the uniform 
system of liability, which had such a 
sad fate, I also suggested the repeal of 
this statute. 

This is the first time the appeal has 
been made to responsible municipal of- 
ficials, the first time that you have been 
reminded that those injured by negli- 
gent municipal employes are your peo- 
ple who are entitled to justice rather 
than poor relief. 





De fectsin State Systemof Probation 


Confusion Caused by Lack of Coordination 
By MRS. GEORGE THOMAS PALMER 


Probation Officer, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


HILE THE POSITION of State 

probation officer was created 

at the request of the Illinois 
Probation Association in 1925, no State 
supervision had ever been exercised. 
So when I accepted this appointment in 
August, 1929, I found an absolutely vir- 
gin field in which to work. 

There were no signposts to guide me, 
no directions to follow. There was ap- 
parently no one in the State who knew 
how many counties were using proba- 
tion, how many probation officers were 
functioning, or the attitude of the 
judges toward the subject. 

Immediately after my appointment I 
sent questionnaires to county and cir- 
cuit judges and to circuit clerks. From 
the replies received I have been able to 
form some idea of the probation situa- 
tion—whether the opinion is favorable, 
unfavorable or indifferent; whether 
juvenile, adult or both officers are em- 
ployed, and how many; whether they 
work full time or part time, are paid or 


give volunteer service; whether it is 
indifference on the part of counties or 
lack of funds that prevents the appoint- 
ment of probation officers; what the re- 
sults have been and how many juve- 
niles and adults have been committed 
to institutions. 

I have learned that there are approxi- 
mately three hundred probation officers 
doing some kind of work; that there 
are thirteen counties in which no work 
of any kind is being done, and that in 
many others it is so ineffective that it 
is almost worse than none at all; that 
there are no standards and no unifor- 
mity; that each county is a law unto it- 
self; that there is little or no under- 
standing between the counties; that the 
officers in most instances are untrained 
and receive little help from the court, 
because he, too, is uninformed; that 


‘the trained and effective officers are 


overworked and underpaid; that poli- 
tics enters too frequently into their ap- 
pointment; that few counties are keep- 
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Regulating Canning Processes 
to Conserve Dietary Value of Foods 


> > Sterilizing Methods of California Declared to Retain 
Vitamins and Nutritive Properties of Fish and Vegetables 
By WALTER M. DICKIE 


Director of Public Health, State of California 


HILE the preservation of foods 

in closed containers was, dis- 

covered many years ago, it is 
only during comparatively recent years 
that canned foods have been placed 
upon the market in large quantities. 

Among some uninformed persons an 
unwarranted prejudice against the use 
of canned foods in the diet still exists. 
Very few people, however, have this 
mistaken idea and it is generally recog- 
nized by most people that canned food 
has a distinct and definite place in the 
diet. 

The nutritious value of such foods is 
not destroyed in the canning process. 
The valuable vitamins which are in the 
fresh products are not destroyed by the 
sterilization methods now used. 

Canned foods yield energy, provide 
body heat and help to regulate the 
body processes. Any food product 
which can fulfill these functions should 
by all means be incorporated in the 
diet. 

The essential factor in the canning 
process is the application of sufficient 
heat to insure the preservation of the 
canned product. ®he temperature must 
be sufficiently high to destroy all pos- 
sibility of any harmful bacteria to es- 
cape destruction. 

A large amount of research work has 
been involved in determining the neces- 
sary degree of heat to be used in the 
packing of various food products which 
may vary greatly in their density and 
composition. The length of time that 
food products shall be subjected to the 
required temperatures is also a matter 
of importance in the proper canning of 
food products. 

Upon the completion of exhaustive 
investigations along these lines, which 
were carried out under the California 
State department of public health, that 
department drew up regulations for the 
canning of vegetables and fish prod- 
ucts. These regulations are now most 
rigidly enforced in all California can- 
neries where such products are packed. 

The cooking process, as outlined in 
these regulations, does not destroy the 
nutritive value of the foods and it does 
not destroy the life-giving vitamins 
which are found in vegetable and fish 
products in their natural state. The 
proper cooking process, however, does 
insure the safety of such canned prod- 
ucts and is a guarantee of their whole- 
someness and purity. 

Every cannew in the State which 
uses sterilizing equipment is required 
by law to secure a license from the 
SS ae 


ing proper case records so necessary to 
the care and understanding of offenders 
and so essential to the State probation 
officer in her work. 

These results are not so surprising, 
however, under the circumstances. Op- 
erating under a permissive law which 
allows the judges to determine whether 
they will administer probation and al- 
lows the various county boards to de- 
termine whether they will make the 
necessary appropriations; with no State 
sypervising officer for thirty years, and 
that officer with no légal authority 
when appointed, we cannot blame pro- 
bation for showing no better results. 


State board of health. Such licenses 
are issued only after a complete and 
detailed inspection of the premises is 
made. 

Each can of foodstuffs carries a code 

number by which the can may be iden- 
tified, regardless of the label that may 
be placed upon it. By means of the 
code number the temperature at which 
the can was cooked and the length of 
time that it was cooked can be checked, 
at any time, upon the records. 
_ Twenty-six inspectors, besides a chief 
inspector, are employed, constantly, in 
the division of cannery inspection, to- 
gether with additional employes during 
the rush seasons when perishable prod- 
ucts are packed in enormous quantities 
during short periods of time. These 
inspectors are on duty nights, days, 
Sundays and holidays whenever the 
canneries are operating. 

One of the great conveniences to the 
housewife,*in the use of canned vege- 
tables and similar products, lies in the 
saving of time which is required to pre- 
pare fresh vegetables and fish for home 
cooking. The elimination of waste is 
another important convenience which 
affects the family budget materially. 

The ability to take advantage of 
these great saving conveniences with- 
out in any way lowering the food values 
of the products considered is one of 
the greatest advances in domestic sci- 
ence. The saving of time and the elim- 
ination of waste are two great objec- 
tives of modern industry, and these re- 
markable accomplishments of industry 
are passed on to the benefit of the 
housewife, who is able to use them to 
the great advantage of the family bud- 
get, enabling her to have more time 
available for her own recreation. 

Asparagus, spinach, pumpkin, to- 
matoes, olives, vegetable salads, string 
beans, beets, carrots, cauliflower, cel- 
ery, soup, sardines, mackerel, abalone, 
tuna and other fish products which are 
packed in California canneries are pro- 
duced under the sanitary supervision of 
the California department of public 
health. Consumers of these products, 
in any part of the world that they may 
be eaten, may have full assurance not 
only of their safety in so far as health 
is concerned, but they fnay also be as- 
sured that such products are of great 
food value and that they retain full 
content of most of the vitamins that 
are essential to life. 

This does not mean that any individ- 
ual should live on canned foods alone. 
Milk, eggs, butter and fresh meat 
should also be included in the diet of 
every family, for such products also 
contain vitamins which are not found 
in either cooked or raw _ vegetables. 
Both canned and fresh vegetables, dairy 
and meat products, are of the utmost 
necessity in the diet of every indi- 
vidual. 

Canned vegetables and fish have a 
distinct place in the family diet and 
are full Of those food attributes which 
build muscle fiber, tissue and blood. 
Their mineral content is equivalent to 
the mineral content of similar fresh 
products, and when used in conjunc- 
tion with other articles of diet they 
provide every essential factor that is 
needed in the growth and development 
of the body. 
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* Prophecy of High Civilization 
from Nordic Refusion + + + 


American Reunion to Blend Varied Art and Lit- 
erary Traditions of Scattered Peoples-of Com- 
mon Ancestry, Minnesota Governor Predicts 


By THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 


Governor, 


HE SUPREME TASK of America 

is to reassemble the scattered 

fragments of the Nordic race into 
a new synthesis. 

As the history of the Old World tells 
the story of the process by which the 
Nordic race was divided into nations 
and peoples, so the history of the New 
World will tell the story of the process 
by which those nations and peoples 
were re-united and re-fused into one so- 
cial structure—a social structure with 
a common language and literature, and 
similar laws and governmental institu- 
tions. 

Here, Frenchman and Saxon, Teuton 
and Scandinavian have brought their 
richest treasures. The members of the 
Nordic family, scattered for fifteen cen- 
turies, have been achieving, each in his 
own community. Each has created a 
literature, an art, a language, a body of 
laws and traditions. 

Reunited in a new home, they have 
contributed, each his best, to the com- 
mon household. If America shall pro- 
duce the finest civilization of all the 
ages—as I confidently believe it shall— 
it will be because we have woven into 
the fabric of American life the warp 
and woof of every worthy culture. 

Even that part of our cultural life 
which is represented by the menu has 
been enriched by adding spaghetti, 
sauerkraut and lutefish. 
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If America is going to contribute 
something uniquely great, it will be be- 
cause she has chosen generously and 
developed wisely the cultural values she 
has derived from the Old World. 


We are the heirs of two continents. 
We have inherited the almost unlimited 
natural resources of America and the 
ripe culture of Europe. 

We should not deserve much credit if 
we should go far. Indeed we should de- 
serve censure and reproach if we did 
not. 

As we cannot afford to squander our 
material resources, so we must not fail 
to use and to develop our cultural in- 
heritance. Not through repression and 
suppression of what js alien but 
through the adaptation of old customs 
and traditions to the life of this new 
continent, shall we realize our dream of 
the ultimate America. 

To reject any good thing because it 
is foreign, to resist alien ideas only be- 
cause they are alien, is to insist on liv- 
ing on oatmeal and fish exclusively be- 
cause our ancestors did. 

We have recently heard much of “one 
hundred per cent Americanism,” and I 
want to say that there is no place in the 
United States for any man who holds 
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divided or 
his country. 

But “Americanism” is best expressed, 
not by deprecating, but by adequately 
appreciating, every good thing that for- 
eign groups have brought to America. 
A man is not a good American who does 
not recognize and value every people 
that has contributed something worth- 
while to his country. 

The true American is not a Pharisee 
standing on the street corner and 
thanking God he is not like other felks. 
He is on the crowded highway where 
men good-naturedly give and take, learn 
and “teach, improving themselves while 
they enrich their fellow men. 
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It is difficult for us, as we look about 
us at the exemplifications of a great civ- 
ilization, to realize that, only a few gen- 
erations ago, Minnesota was a barren 
wilderness, the hunting ground of a 
Savage and migratory people. The 
transformation here wrought chal- 
lenges history. 

Ages have been compressed into dec- 
ades. Seventy-five years have witnessed 
an epoch. Where all was prairie and 
primeval forest are fertile, farms’ and 
productive industry. 

Nowhere else on earth is there such 
an expanse of rich agricultural land as 
in this Northwest. Nowhere else are 
such possibilities for the development 
of industry. Nowhere else are such re- 
sources of timber and mineral, as in 
this America of ours where the great 
pioneering race which came out of the 
North Has reached its last frongjicr. 

Here the tall blond will win his 
greatest victory—and it will not be a 
victory of the battle field this time. Too 
long has history been written in terms 
of war. 

We are rewriting it in terms of indus- 
try. We are revaluating human events 
on the basis of their influence on hu- 
man intelligence and human welfare. 
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No longer is the conqueror in armed 
conflict the great hero; but the hero is 
he who can make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, who can 
mix brick with imagination and build a 
city. 

The fighting spirit of the Nordic race 
is not dead, but it is responding to a 
new challenge. That challenge, too, is 
a call to great adventure and fine self- 
abandonment. 

It leads into the unexplored wilder- 
ness and the uncharted sea. It offers 
opportunity for continued expression of 
the spirit which has made the fighting 
Nordic the happiest warrior in the 
world. 
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/ ests for Tuberculosis in Children 
Signs Which Should Not Be Neglected 
By DR. ROBERT E, PLUNKETT 


Director, 


UBERCULOSIS can be caught ¢ 
only from some tuberculous per- 


son or animal. But how do the 
germs get from the patient into the 
bodies of well people? 

A person suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, or consumption, may 
cough up millions or even billions of 
tubercle bacilli, which are the cause 
of the disease, every 24 hours. As these 
germs are only 1/4000 of an inch in 
length and 1/12000 of an inch in width, 
it is apparent that many thousands of 
them may be contained in an almost in- 
visible amount of sputum. 

Consequently, if a consumptive is 
only slightly careless in the way he dis- 
poses of his sputum, persons who are 
in contact with him, especially children, 
will rarely escape becoming infected. 
Although spitting on the sidewalk is a 
violation of the law, we all frequently 
witness this practice. 


Such sputum, if from a consumptive, 
may contain a tremendous number of 
tuberculosis germs, which may readily 
be carried into our homes on our shoes 
and deposited on carpets, rugs or floors. 
Children playing about on the floor are 
likely to get these tubercle bacilli on 
their hands and thence into their 
mouths. 

If a consumptive coughs without 
properly covering his mouth with a 
handkerchief, he throws aspray of tiny 
particles of germ-laden sputum into the 
air. If these particles are breathed in 
by other persons they may become in- 
fected and develop tuberculosis. 

It isn’t sufficient to cover the mouth 
with the hand when coughing, #6r spu- 
tum is thus deposited on the palm or 
fingers and soon transferred to food, 
door knobs, books, toys or whatever is 
next handled and in this way passed 
on to other persons. Children are par- 
ticularly liable to get the germs of 
tuberculosis into their bodies because 
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of the frequency with which they put 
articles and their fingers into their 
mouths. 


They should be carefully taught not 
to use common drinking cups, roller 
towels and the like, for there is no tell- 
ing who may have just used thesé uten- 
sils. Another source of infection is 
the consumptive’s bedding or clothes, 
which although apparently free from 
visible dirt, may contain a large amount 
of infective material. 

No child should be allowed to come 
in contact with a tuberculous person. 
This is particularly important if the 
child’s mother has the disease. If a 
consumptive mother remains at home 
it is but natural for her to feed, caress 
and fondle the child. 

What has been said regarding a 
tuberculous mother applies.as well to 
any other member of the household who 
may have the disease, although others 
perhaps are not so likely to come in 
such close contact with the child. 

Tuberculosis in children, contracted 
as a result of drinking milk from tuber- 
culous cattle, is not found as frequently 
as it used to be, due in part to the good 
work which is being done in the elim- 
ination of such animals and to the more 
common use of pasteurized milk. 

Thus far we have discussed ways of 
preventing children from contracting 
tuberculosis from persons known to 
have the disease, but the individual who 
has the disease and doesn’t know it is 
a far greater menace. Therefore any- 
one who has a chronic cough or is suf- 
fering from chest symptoms which are 
unexplained owes it to those about him 
as well as to himself to have a thor- 
ough physical examination. 

Early diagnosis of tuberculosis means 
a far greater opportunity of recovery 
and through proper guidance in per- 
sonal habits a greatly lessened chance 
of giving the disease to others. 





